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FOREWORD. 

In view of the prevailing economic depression it was hardly to be expected that 
the serious financial difficulties to which reference was made in the Foreword to our 
last issue, would be finally removed. The welcome relief afforded by the Rockefeller 
Foundation last year was only temporary; a renewed attempt made by us to obtain 
support from the same source did not meet with the desired success notwithstanding 
the vigorous recommendation of Professor Franklin Edgerton of Yale University 1 . 

A drastic reduction of expenditure thus became unavoidable, but it has been our 
endeavour to contrive that this would not affect the value of our Bibliography in 
a larger measure than was absolutely necessary. The number of copies printed has 
been reduced from 1000 to 800 and that of the plates from twelve to tern It is true 
that the total number of entries comprised in the bibliography proper, which in the 
last published volume exceeded a thousand, has now fallen to 752, but this decrease 
mainly affects the subsidiary section relating to the Far East. Neither the mam section 
which deals with India proper nor the important subdivisions which refer to Ceylon, 
Further India and Indonesia have suffered any serious detriment in size or substance. 

The Indian section shows, indeed, a marked tendency to rapid growth owing 
to the ever increasing number of publications and the almost alarming increase of 
new periodicals. Though the latter may perhaps be regarded as a token of spreading 
interest in Indian archaeology, there is some reason to question whether, instead of starting 
new ventures, it were not preferable to maintain an old journal of good standing like 
the Indian Antiquary whose death-knell has now been tolled. The disappearance of a 
journal which during* an existence of more than sixty years has kept up such a lg 
standard of scholarship will cause regret among all serious students of Indian arch.eo.ogy. 

The introductory portion, which is meant to provide a survey of the most import¬ 
ant discoveries and explorations in the vast field of Indian archaeology, we wish to 
maintain at any cost. In the present issue it is, we believe, more representative than 
it has been in the preceding volumes of our Bibliography. It will, no doubt, add to 
the interest of the various contributions that in most cases the story of these disco¬ 
veries is told by their own authors. 

1 Since writing the above we have received the welcome news from Bombay that the Trustees of the 
N. M. Wadia Charities have been pleased to sanction a donation of £ S°-~ towards the publication of the 
‘Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology’. We wish here to give expression to our gratitude for this 

generous gift. 
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In the leading article Professor Henri Frankfort compares the finds ofMohenjo- 
daro with his own discoveries at Tell Asmar, the ancient capital of Eshnunna, in 
Mesopotamia and draws important conclusions with regard to the history and nature 
of the ancient Indus Valley civilization. The second article we owe to the courtesy of 
Sir Aurel Stkin, who supplies in it a fascinating account of his recent tours of anti¬ 
quarian research in Southern Persia. We welcome this contribution not only on account 
of its intrinsic value but also as a renewed token of the keen interest which the 
distinguished explorer has so often evinced in the work of the Kern Institute and 
particularly in the Annual Bibliography. M. Joseph Hackin has honoured our perio¬ 
dical with a note on the explorations in Afghanistan which the French Mission under 
his able guidance has resumed as soon as the end of the civil war rendered archaeo¬ 
logical excavation, if not absolutely safe, at least practicable. Students of Indian 
numismatics will welcome the note which Sir Richard Burn has contributed for the 
second time to this periodical. 

Research work in India proper appears Jo have been greatly restricted in con¬ 
sequence of the financial stringency. This will account for the paucity of articles relating 
to archaeological explorations in India. One of the most puzzling sites explored of late 
years is certainly the temple-mound of Paharpur in Bengal for which we may refer 
to Dr. FAbri’s lucid summary. For a note on newly discovered frescoes in the famous 
rock-cut Buddhist monastery of Ajanta we are indebted to Mr. Yazdani, the able 
Director of Archaeology of H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government. His article, though 
brief, is full of interest. He has, moreover, favoured us with a number of photographs, 
reproduced in three of our plates, which add greatly to the value of his communi¬ 
cation. Two of these plates contain photographic reproductions of the frescoes them¬ 
selves, whilst the third consists of three delicate drawings from the able pen of Mr. 
S. Ahmed, the custodian of the caves. These drawings, in which a personal artistic 
touch is plainly discernable, are of immense help in tracing the linework of the ancient 
frescoes which have suffered irreparable damage through various destructive agencies, 
including human vandalism. For it will be seen from our Plate V that the abominable 
practice of scribbling one’s name on the walls of ancient buildings is common to both 
the East and the West. It is at least some comfort to know that in Ajanta this 
disgraceful habit has now been effectually stopped. 

Among the countries outside India which have been affected by the introduction 
of Indo-aryan culture the Island of Ceylon occupies the first place. Here, too, archaeo¬ 
logical exploration has practically come to a standstill as a result of the unfavourable 
economic conditions which have even withheld the Government from appointing an 
archaeologist to succeed Mr. Hocart. In these circumstances it is particularly grati¬ 
fying that not only important epigraphical discoveries continue to be made but that 
they are published in a scholarly fashion by Mr. Paranavitana, the learned editor 
of the Epigraphia Zeylanica. A note contributed by that able epigraphist to the present 
volume will convey an excellent idea of the great importance of those documents for 
the history of ancient Lanka. 


In Indo-China archaeological research appears to have suffered less from evil 
times than in the other regions with which we are concerned. The vivid account of 
the work accomplished during the year under review which we owe to M. Ccedes, 
the distinguished head of the Ecole Frangaise d’Extreme-Orient, bears testimony to 
a remarkable and fruitful activity in various fields of antiquarian exploration, among 
which prehistoric studies take a prominent place. The imposing monograph on the 
famous temple of Angkor Vat with its beautiful series of well reproduced plates, to 
which Dr. A. J. Bernet Kempers draws attention in a brief review, shows that the 
French School of Hanoi is also continuing its publications with undiminished vigour. 

In the restoration of ancient temples the French architects and archaeologists of 
Indo-China have now adopted the same methods which have been followed with such 
signal success in the reconstruction of the Hindu monuments of Java. This is certainly 
the best vindication of the merits of these methods, once severely criticized in certain 
quarters, which the Director and members of the Archaeological Survey of Netherlands 
India could have hoped for. This eloquent confirmation of their policy will be all the 
more welcome in circumstances so distressing for Dr. Bosch and the able officers of 
his Department. The economic crisis by which Netherlands India has been stricken, 
perhaps more severely than any other country of the world, has necessitated such serious 
curtailments in men and means, that the ‘Oudheidkundige Dienst’ has been reduced 
to a position of mere subsistence. No funds are now available for the continuance of 
that lofty task, in the discharge of which the Archaeological Survey of Netherlands 
India has earned the gratitude not only of the indigenous population but of the whole 
civilized world. 

It is gratifying that in the prevailing unfavourable conditions the cause of Indo- 
Javanese archaeology is still being promoted by private effort. In this connexion we 
may quote the exhaustive treatise which Dr. A. N. J. Thomassen A Thuessink van 
der Hoop has devoted to the curious megalithic remains of Southern Sumatra. We 
have found the author willing to contribute a summary of his book to the present volume. 

For the photographs illustrating the contributions here enumerated we wish to 
record our acknowledgements to the various authors. Those reproduced in Plate IV 
were supplied by the Director General of Archaeology in India, those of Plate X by 
the Colonial Institute of Amsterdam. Most of the text-illustrations are the work of 
Dr. FAbri. 

Since the appearance of the Bibliography for the year 1931 some important changes 
have taken place in the Editorial Board. We greatly regret that Professor W. Perceval 
Yetts, on account of the exigencies of his educational duties and other obligations, 
has been compelled to resign his position as an Editor of this Bibliography. His resignation 
is a severe loss for the Far Eastern Section, in which his co-operation has greatly 
benefited the preceding issues of this periodical. 

The name of Dr. C. L. FAbri still figures among the Editors, but in the future 
this will no longer be the case. The compilation and arrangement of the bibliographical 


materials for the present volume have, indeed, been done in a large measure by Dr. 
FAbri, but owing to his departure to India further issues will no longer benefit from 
the pains-taking care which he has bestowed on our periodical from the beginning of 
its existence. 1 he success it has achieved is without doubt largely due to his exertions. 

The present issue owes its comprehensiveness and prompt appearance in no less 
degree to the labours of Dr. Hermann Goetz, who has also taken a very large share 
in the correction of the proofs. Professor N. Fukushima and his Assistant, Mr. Otoya 
Tanaka, have again enabled us to include the titles of a number of important Japa¬ 
nese publications in our Bibliography, by which its value has considerably increased. 
We greatly deplore that, owing to reasons explained above, we were unable to avail 
ourselves in a larger measure of Professor Fukushima’s welcome co-operation. 

In the new volume as in its immediate predecessors substantial help was rendered 
by Dr. A. J. Bernet Kempers with reference to the Indonesian section. We further 
wish gratefully to record the help received from Mr. David Friedmann and from Mr. 
Bahadur Chand Shastri, m.a., m.o.l., who has excerpted the periodicals in Bengali 
and Hindi. We are greatly indebted to Frau Dr. Goetz for the assistance she has 
been willing to render us in connexion with the present volume. 

It is due to the exertions of Messrs. E. J. Brill, Leyden, and to Messrs. L. van 
Leer & Co., Amsterdam, that both the printing of the text and the reproduction of 
the plates leave nothing to be desired. 


J. Ph. Vogel. 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE INDUS CIVILIZATION AND THE NEAR EAST 

The present essay deals with but one aspect of the astonishing discoveries made 
by Sir John Marshall and his collaborators in the Indus Valley. It is the close affinity 
of the newly discovered civilization with those of the Ancient Near East which con¬ 
cerns us here. A connexion has been proved to £* *ist. It is; of importance to estab is i 
its nature since it may have a very direct bearing on the h,story of the . West 

The Ancient Near East is a well-defined historical entity. I here in the fourth 
millennium B. C. starts the continuous development of which our own civilization pre- 
sents the most recent stage. The populations of the Nile Valley, Mesopotamia and 
the coastal regions of the Eastern Mediterranean broke away from the stagnation ol 
the neolithic peasant culture which had prevailed for untold centuries from the coasts 
of the Atlantic to the Bering and China Seas. Shortly before 3000 B. C. we observe 
an accelerated development which left the peripheral regions - Europe Central Asia, 
Africa beyond Egypt-far behind. There can be no doubt, however, that the Indus 
valley must henceforward be considered as part of the civilized world of the third 

millennium B. C. 

In order to coordinate this new knowledge with the established history of the 
Ancient Near East we have to fix with some precision the age of the Indus cm i- 
zation, or rather of that stage of its development which the excavations have revea ed. 
For the chronological problem is considerably simplified by the fact that the deposits 
contain throughout remains of a homogeneous civilization — in other words: only 
one stage of its development is known to us. Unfortunately imported objects from 
better known regions have not been found so far at Mohenjo-daro or arappa, con 

sequently the age of the remains was left uncertain. 

Comparisons made between the painted pottery from India, and various fabrics 
from Persia and Mesopotamia were ill-founded from the first and have since been 
proved to be entirely misleading. Summarising the outcome of an argument which 
it would be tedious to repeat here 3 , we may state that the painted pottery found in 
India is the product of an entirely local development, in which traditions of a more 


1 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization. Being an official account of archacological excavations at 
Mohenjo-daro carried out by the Government of India between the years 1922 and * 9 * 7 - Edited by Su John 
Mihail etc % vols. London: Arthur Probsthain, 1931. Cf. An. Btbl. I. A. 1931, no. 120a. 

* Se e the author’s Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilization Archaeology and the Sumerian Problem , 

No. 4, Chicago 1932, especially pp. 23 ff - and Appendix IV. 
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ancient ceramic art are incorporated. In the Iranian Highlands these traditions go back 
to the earliest periods known. In Western Persia and Mesopotamia we meet with numerous 
local varieties as well as with different stages in the development of this Highland 
pottery. The Indian wares have been proved to be contemporaneous with one of the 
late survivals of this Iranian Highland ware in the West. But the survivals in Persia 
and India of this ancient tradition show little or no resemblance, since they are sepa¬ 
rated from their common origin by many centuries of independent development. 

Another intrinsic indication of the age of the Indus civilization has been found, 
in the total absence of iron. But we can hardly go further, on the strength of this 
evidence, than to say that it flourished before the latter half of the second millennium 
B. C., especially as both copper and bronze were in use at Mohenjo-daro. The intro¬ 
duction of bronze to common use seems to vary in different regions. In Mesopotamia 
it has been proved to occur in the first centuries of the third millennium, namely in 
the Royal Tombs at Ur where copper, however, remains more common for tools and 
weapons. Exactly the same situation was disclosed in our own work at Tell Asmar, 
where it bears on Sargonid and Early Dynastic times 1 . The occasional use of bronze 
at Mohenjo-daro need not, therefore, be considered as proof of a late date. On the 
other hand, Sir John Marshall uses the term chalcolithic and thereby suggests too 
early a date for his discoveries. Unless the use of this term is confined to the tran¬ 
sitional stage of civilization in which most implements were still made of stone, while 
copper was beginning to come into use, it loses all meaning and usefulness. The actual 
occurrence of stone implements in a layer does not however mark it as chalcolithic. 
The continued use of stone for ritual implements is well known. The present writer 
found in the Akkadian city at Tell Asmar (2500 B. C.) not only finely made flint 
arrow-heads in use alongside of an extensive series of copper tools and weapons, but 
also ordinary chert, flint and obsidian flake knives turned up in considerable quantities. 
Even in Tell el Amarna, a city in Egypt which antedates by only two centuries the 
introduction of iron into common use, some flake knives were found at not infrequent 
intervals. However, the stone work at Mohenjo-daro does afford some evidence as to 
its age. The total absence of the so-called ‘sickle-teeth’, flat saw-edged flints set in 
bitumen in wooden sickle handles, suggests that the chalcolithic age lies a considerable 
distance back in the past. 

Summing up we may say that there is no intrinsic evidence by which the Indus 
civilization can be dated. 


1 The chronology of the first half of the third millennium in Mesopotamia is a vexed problem, and 
the use of dates (2900 B. C., 3500 B. C. etc.) suggests a degree of precision in our knowledge which, in 
actual fact, does not exist. We may place Sargon of Akkad about 2500 B. C., or perhaps 2600 B. C. We 
know a homogeneous Sumerian civilization which existed before his coming, and which is variously called 
Early Dynastic, pre-Sargonid, Early Sumerian, Lagash or Plano-convex Brick Period. Here belong the 
well-known Royal Tombs from Ur, and also the remains discovered by the French at Lagash (Telloh). The 
Early Dynastic is preceded by three distinct periods of civilization: the Jemdet Nasr, Uruk, and A 1 ‘Ubaid 
periods. Ihe last one represents the civilization of the earliest inhabitants of Mesopotamia, who are shown 
by their painted pottery to have come from the Iranian Highlands. 





Soon after the first publication of the Indus discoveries, however, Mr. Mackay 
drew attention to the occurrence of imported Indian objects in Mesopotamia 1 . And 
since then some six or seven stamp-seals and some etched carnelian beads have been 
reported from that country (pp. 406, 423), while recently Mr. C. J. Gadd published 
no less than eighteen Indian seals found in the excavations at Ur alone (Proceedings 
of the British Academy , Vol. XVIII, London 1933)- It so happens however that not 
one of these objects was properly dated by the circumstances in which it was found. 

Unequivocal evidence, however, was obtained in January 1932 in the excavations 
which the present writer is directing for the Oriental Institute of the University 
of Chicago. The objects shown in Plate I (left side) were found in a well defined 
archaeological stratum at Tell Asmar, the site of ancient Eshnunna, fifty miles to the 
north-east of Baghdad, in what is now total desert. The objects depicted in the right 
half of the same plate are reproduced from the Mohenjo-daro volumes. The Indian 
origin of the Mesopotamian finds is evident, the more so as no parallels exist from 
other Mesopotamian sites. Since the matter is of paramount importance, the circum¬ 
stances in which these objects were discovered are worth describing here 2 . 

The low ridges on the northern outskirts of Tell Asmar cover private houses 
dating from the time of the Dynasty of Akkad (about 2500 B. C.). This is proved 
by a wealth of evidence comprising not only cylinder seals and pots, but also tablets 
and seal-impressions, one of which actually mentions Shu-dur-ul, the last king of the 
dynasty. Now in these houses and among those objects, which are in no way excep¬ 
tional, the objects shown in our Plate I (left side) were discovered. 

Most striking amongst these is the cylinder seal of which an impression is shown 
here. The subject establishes at once its non-Babylonian character, not only because 
it is without parallel among the thousands of known seal cylinders, but also because 
the animals, foreign to the Babylonians, were obviously cut by an artist to whom they 
were familiar. Moreover, no Babylonian seal of this quality shows so unbalanced a 
composition. 

But we can go even further; certain peculiarities of style connect the seal as 
definitely with the Indus civilization as if it had actually borne signs of the Indus script; 
the convention in which the feet and ears and the folds in the elephant’s skin are 
represented, the peculiar rendering of the ears of the rhinoceros, are details which 
recur identically on seals from Mohenjo-daro. Moreover, a seal impression from that 
site shows a procession of animals in which the rhinoceros and the elephant occur side 
by side, while a crocodile is figured above (Plate I, fig. k). 

It is curious, and perhaps significant, that the back of that same Indian seal impress¬ 
ion shows a double forequartered animal of a type which recurs in a special class 
of Mesopotamian seal cylinders found, so far, only at Tell Asmar, Assur and Susa, 


1 JR AS., 1925, p. 697 ff. 

2 For a further account see: Tell Asmar, Khafaje and Khorsabad, Second Preliminary Report of the 

Iraq Expedition, Oriental Institute Communications, No. 16, Chicago, 1933, pp. 47_53. 
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or, in other words, in the easternmost part of Mesopotamia where it borders on the 
Persian mountains 1 . Lastly it is worthy of note that the material of the cylinder from 
Tell Asmar is rare, if not unique, in Babylonia. Unfortunately expert opinion is not 
yet available, but to the writer it seems to be made of the glazed steatite used in 
India for the seals. It should be added that cylinder seals, though unusual, do occur 
occasionally in India. I am indebted to Mr. Ernest Mackay for this information. 

There can be no doubt but that we have in our cylinder seal from Tell Asmar 
an importation from the Indus valley which reached Eshnunna about 2500 B. C.; nor 
does it remain isolated, as we have seen. For the more common Indian seal form, 
a square stamp seal with a pierced knob on the back, bearing a design of concentric 
squares, was also found in our excavations, and this does not seem to occur elsewhere 
in Mesopotamia, although known on similar seals at Mohenjo-daro. Necklaces of ordi¬ 
nary Akkadian beads sometimes contain beads of etched carnelian which resemble, as 
Mr. Mackay was the first to point out, Indian specimens. Kidney-shaped inlays of 
bone, probably used for small statues, are identical in shape with some in shell from 
Mohenjo-daro and occur nowhere else. And indirect evidence of intercourse with India 
is provided by the fragment of a clay tablet depicted in Plate I, fig. g upon which 
a draughtsman at Eshnunna has sketched the head, horns and hump of an Indian zebu, 

Somewhat uncertain is the evidence of the knobbed pottery. It occurs at Tell 
Asmar and at Mohenjo-daro, but not at other sites in Mesopotamia. The shapes of 
the complete vessels (Fig. c & h) found during our last campaign of 1932—33 differ, it 
is true, from those found at Mohenjo-daro. But there is no need to expect identity 
instead of resemblance. Even our cylinder seal, whose Indian origin does not admit of 
doubt, has no exact counterpart in Mohenjo-daro or Harappa; there is also something 
peculiar about our alabaster stamp seal which shows a row of dots surrounding its 
concentric squares. The difference may have chronological or geographical reasons; in 
other words, our seals may belong to a slightly later or earlier stage of the Indus 
civilization than that found at Mohenjo-daro; or they may have come from another 
site within the same cultural province. For many reasons the last assumption seems 
likely to prove correct. In any case there can be no longer any doubt that the stage 
of the Indus civilization which the excavations have disclosed was reached about the 
middle of the third millennium B. C.; at which time a lively intercourse with Meso¬ 
potamia was kept up, the traces of which we have found in the houses of the Akkadian 
merchants and craftsmen at Tell Asmar. It should therefore be remembered that the 
question of priority is entirely irrelevant so long as the Indus civilization is not known 
to us in earlier stages. For the phase represented at Mohenjo-daro is contemporaneous, 
as we have seen, with a period in Babylonia which is separated by three distinct stages 
of culture, each lasting many centuries, from the remote past revealed by the excava¬ 
tions at Ur and Warka, when man settled in the drying marshes of the Plain of the 
Two Rivers. 


1 Tell Asmar, Khafaje and Khorsabad , p. 52. 
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We may well ask, however, whether an analysis of the finds such as they are, 
cannot lead us to draw by inference conclusions as to the nature of the relationship 
between India and the West. Is there merely resemblance as a result of a common 
type of material surroundings, supplemented by such mutual influence as commercial 
intercourse is apt to bring about? Or is there a deeper, less external similarity between 
the civilizations of those regions? 

As to the natural surroundings, we should remember that present day conditions 
in the Indus valley did not obtain in the third and fourth millennium B. C. For Sind 
shares with Baluchistan and Mesopotamia a climate which has changed much for the 
worse during the last four millennia. Sir John Marshall feels inclined to ascribe the 
increased aridity to a less abundant monsoon; but whatever the cause of the change 
may have been, its effects are inter alia demonstrated by the extensive remains of 
early settlements discovered by Sir Aurel Stein in Gedrosia, where nowadays the popu¬ 
lation does not exceed two persons to the square mile 1 . It is significant that the bulk 
of the objects brought back from Baluchistan belong exclusively to that very ancient 
Iranian Highland culture which antedates the Indus civilization, as it is known to us, 
by many centuries. And the incipient lack of water is manifest in the dams (gabt - 
band) of which the remains abound. The Indus valley however was able to maintain 
a large urban population at any rate as late as the middle of the third millennium B. C. 

An excellent basis for a comparison of the Indus civilization with the Near East 
is provided by the architectural remains, because they are numerous and extensive in 
both regions. It strikes us, first of all, that the buildings most conspicuous all through 
the Near East, the temples, are seemingly absent in the Indus valley. Unless the 
structure called a ‘public bath’ at Mohenjo-daro be of a sacred character, not a single 
sanctuary has been found. Domestic and civic architecture in general is, on the other 
hand, much more luxurious and highly developed than that of Babylonia 01 Egypt . 
Baked brick is not used in Egypt until Roman times, and in Babylonia it is used 
sparingly for bathrooms, doorsills, drains, lavatories, more rarely for a revetment of temple 
or palace walls. In Mohenjo-daro on the other hand, baked brick is used throughout, 
and crude brick is confined to foundations or terrace fillings. Mud or bitumen serves 


1 Mem. Arch. Survey of India, No. 43, pp. 34, 106, 131—2 and elsewhere. 

8 In Babylonia part of a town of the Larsa Period (about 2100 B. C.) was excavated at Ur by Mr. 
Woolley (.Antiquaries Journal, VII, No. 4) and samples of domestic architecture were obtained at Babylon 
(Reuther, Der Merkes, W V D O G.). At Tell' Asmar an Akkadian and Early Dynastic town is being 
excavated by the writer (O I C No. 16) a town which is contemporaneous with Mohenjo-daro. In Egypt, 
part of a workmen’s settlement of about 2000 B. C. was excavated by Petrie, Illakun, Kahun 6- Gurob, 
London 1891. For the rest, we are dependent on the information from Tell el Amarna, though it may be 
that the very logical plan prevalent there may not have been generally used elsewhere in Egypt. See the 
annual reports of the excavations in the Journal of Egyptian Archeology, London 1922—1933, and Peet & 
Woolley, City of Akhenalen /, London 1923; Frankfort & Pendlebury, City of Akhenaten II, London, 
1933; N.' de Garis Davies, The Town House in Ancient Egypt, Metropolitan Museum Studies I, Part 3 , 

New York, 1929, 






as mortar in Babylon, whereas Mohenjo-daro uses mud mortar mixed with gypsum. 
The rubbish shoots in the private houses, the public dust-bins (p. 16, n. 8) and the 
street drains (p. 17) are so many refinements which Babylonia and Egypt lacked, not 
only in the third millennium but all through their history. It may be that the scarcity 
of wood from which Egypt and Mesopotamia suffered, held back the development of 
secular architecture; it certainly seems to explain the sparse use of baked bricks in 
Mesopotamia. But whatever its cause, the superiority of the domestic architecture at 
Mohenjo-daro is most striking. 

There are certain architectural details which the Indus civilization and Mesopotamia 
have in common. The corbelled arch has been proved to exist in pre-Sargonid times 
at Tell Asmar and it occurs also at Mohenjo-daro. The same applies to circular wells 
built of segmental bricks, lattice screens for windows made of stone or baked clay, 
horizontal drains built of baked bricks and vertical pottery drains, or drain pipes and 
ornamental recesses in the walls. But nothing could show better the complete inde¬ 
pendence of the excellent architecture of Mohenjo-daro than the difference in thQcappli- 
cation of the last named feature. 

The use of vertical recessed niches is a logical consequence of the nature of brick 
architecture; in Mesopotamia it is used to enliven the outside of temples or palaces 
by a rhythmic division of the wall surface, or to accentuate a particularly important 
part on the outside of the building, such as the towers flanking a temple entrance. 
At Mohenjo-daro, on the contrary, it is exclusively applied as inside ornamentation 
of rooms (PI. VI, 76, 77). 

Reviewing the material so far adduced, it would seem that the brick architecture 
of Mesopotamia and India represents two independent developments; but it is by no 
means unlikely that they are founded on a common basis. Building with bricks is in 
itself an invention which may well have spread from one centre; in Mesopotamia we 
can follow its development from very early times, viz., from the Uruk Period. In Egypt, 
on the other hand, brick architecture first appears in a context and in a manner which 
makes its derivation from Asia very probable 1 . 

For the rest the material equipment of the Indus civilization is distinctive in several 
ways. It shares with the Near East the knowledge of agriculture and of domestic animals. 
If the plough is not found, this does not mean that it <vas unknown. We should not 
suspect its presence in Egypt and Babylonia if it were not for the representations in 
tombs and on cylinder seals. The use of cotton, well testified at Mohenjo-daro, is 


1 The earliest bricks in Egypt are found lining graves of the Second Predynastic civilization, the 
northern character and Asiatic affinities of which have been well established by Scharff, Grundzuge der 
A.egyptischen Vorgeschichte, Leipzig, 1923. The earliest building in bricks is the large tomb called ‘Tomb 
of Menes’ near Naqadah, which belongs to a period when ephemeral Babylonian influences are traceable 
in many ways, and which, moreover, is decorated on the outside with recessed niches. For Sumerian influence 
in Egypt in the protodynastic period (a subject which needs to be studied afresh in the light of new evidence) 
see the writer’s Studies in Early Pottery of the Near East I, pp. 103—143, London 1924. 



unknown in Mesopotamia and Egypt; Sennacherib of Assyria (about 700 B. C.) attempted 
to acclimatize Indian tree-cotton in the botanical gardens at Nineveh, as appears from 
a cylinder in the British Museum published by the late Professor E. W. King; there 
Sennacherib says “the trees that bear fleeces they sheared and they shredded it for 
garments" 1 ; but cotton at no time played a part in the economics of the Ancient 
Near East. 

Remarkable is the use of bronze, with 4 1 * * / a —13% of tin. Its appearance in the 
Near East is in any case difficult to date; it is occasionally found at Tell Asmar and 
at Ur in pre-Sargonid (Early Dynastic) times, while most of the tools and weapons 
are still made of copper. And this is also the case in Mohenjo-daro. The highly 
developed metal industry which made use of the closed mould and which seems to 
have spread from the Caucasus region to Sumer on the one hand and to Central 
Europe on the other, affected neither India nor Egypt. 

The widespread use of faience is, as Sir John Marshall rightly remarks, a curious 
feature of the early civilizations all through the Near East, since its production requires 
a technique by no means simple, and, first of all, a considerable amount of inventive 
capacity. Here again however we must take into account that we know the Indus 
civilization at a stage which is at least 1000 years younger than the time of the first 
appearance of faience in Egypt and Mesopotamia, so that we cannot decide as yet 
whence this knowledge spread. 

Glass was not known in India, and the present writer at least is not prepared 
to admit that its existence in the chalcolithic deposits of Baluchistan is proven (p. 35). 
On the strength of a first impression one would ascribe the bangles of parti-coloured 
glass found by Sir Aurel Stein to medieval times; and before admitting that they 
were manufactured by the makers of the chalcolithic pottery one would require much 
more definite stratigraphical evidence than the brilliant and extensive explorations of 
Sir Aurel Stein could, in the nature of things, produce. 

Another technique which is of an exceptional nature and is common both to the 
Indus civilization and Mesopotamia is, as we have seen already, the etching of carne- 
lian beads, so that the design stands out in white 5 . We have seen that such beads 
were found at Tell Asmar in Akkadian times; they occur at Ur and Kish in the 
preceding Early Dynastic Period. They are found at Harappa and at Mohenjo-daro, 
but are not so common as in later strata in India. At Tell Asmar we have some 
specimens of a later date as well (Larsa Period, 2100 B.C.), one of which is etched 
with a spiral design. The land where this technique originated cannot therefore be 
established at present. 

If, instead of techniques or classes of. objects, we consider isolated finds, there 
are several which remind us of Mesopotamian counterparts. Most striking is the ‘vanity 

1 Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, IQOQ, pp. 339 ff. 

2 A specialist’s study on this subject will be published by Mr. Horace C. Bfxk in one of the next 

numbers of Archceologia. Mr. Mackay has described the manufacture of etched beads by a modern Indian 

craftsman in Man, 1933, p. 150. 
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case’ found at Harappa *; not only is the combination of piercer, ear-scoop and tweezers 
similar to those from Ur, Kish and Khafaje, but also the method of combining them 
into one object by fixing a ring through loops obtained by winding the curved ends 
of the three objects round the stem. 

Other objects are enumerated by Sir John Marshall (pp. 104 f) and by Mr. Mackay 
in a recent article 1 2 * * * * . We may add to these some types of beads, e. g. the gold foil 
disc bead with a tubular hole across to take the thread (PI. CXLIX, 7), the counterpart 
of which we found in silver at Tell Asmar. Multiple necklaces (PL CXLIX, 3 and 
PI. CLI, 6 , 10) resemble Egyptian ornaments in the use of thin spacers and semi-circular 
end pieces, while similar end pieces are not found in Babylonia. There, however, we 
find the spacers and also identical long biconical carnelian beads in Akkadian times, 
while the long carnelian beads of the Old Kingdom in Egypt are cylindrical, and not 
like the Indian and Mesopotamian beads, elongated biconical. These and similar points 
of resemblance between single finds from Mohenjo-daro and the Near East are probably 
significant and not merely accidental. They can, however, be explained adequately as 
a result of commercial intercourse. 

If we consider similarities in spiritual culture, we have first to consider the Indus 
script, which was compared with linear (pre-cuneiform) Sumerian writing by Mr. Sidney 
Smith and Mr. C. J. Gadd, as soon as Sir John Marshall’s discoveries were made 
known. But Mr. Gadd admits (p. 411) “that further experience has not tended to con¬ 
firm our faith in any direct connection between the writing of Sumer and of the Indus.” 
In fact there are not many different ways in which objects such as, for instance, a fish 
can be simplified and engraved. Some few signs which are more complicated resemble 
each other, but they form an insignificant fraction of the newly-discovered script. On 
the other hand, the excavations carried out at Warka (Erech) by Dr. Julius Jordan 
in recent years 8 , have revealed earlier stages of Babylonian writing so that its deve¬ 
lopment from pure pictograms through a semi-pictographic stage, thence to a linear 
and finally to a cuneiform stage can be followed in some detail, and though the material 
of the earliest stage is still somewhat scanty, there seems no approximation to the 
Indian signs, which in any case are more than a millennium later in date. We need 
earlier Indian material before we can say whether the two scripts spring from a common root. 

In weights and measures there is divergence between the fully developed sexa¬ 
gesimal system of Babylon and that at Mohenjo-daro, which is binary and then decimal. 
But we know now that in the Jemdet Nasr Period a decimal system has been in use, 
and though it is patently impossible to enter here upon the intricacies of ancient 
metrology, again it seems likely that the Mesopotamian and Indus civilizations possess, 

1 Archceological Survey of India , Annual Report IQ2J — 24, pi. XIX, fig. 22. 

2 Further Imks between Ancient Sind, Sumer and elsewhere . Antiquity, Dec. 1931. Unfortunately Mr. 

Mackay dates his Mesopotamian parallels in years, but such terms as 3200 B. C., 3000 B. C. and so on 

convey no meaning, unless one knows beforehand which particular group of remains an Assyriologicalauthor* 

is thus arbitrarily dating. 

8 Abhandlungen der Preuss . Akademie der Wis sen sc haften, Phil . Hist . Klasse , 1931, Nr. 4; 1932, Nr. 2. 
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m the matter of weights, an element in common which may derive from a remote past 
In religious matters we can see a little more clearly. There, in any case, the 
Indus civilization has very pronounced and individual characteristics. In fact, Sir John 
Marshall writes that the religion of Mohenjo-daro is “hardly distinguishable from still 
living Hinduism or at least from that aspect of it which is bound up with animism 
and the cult of Siva and the Mother Goddess” (p. vn). It is true that the evidence 
is purely archaeological; but it seems quite unequivocal. The interpretation of certain 
stones as linga and yoni symbols seems incontrovertible. There are not only statuettes 
of the Mother Goddess; but also a seal where a male god with three faces, accom¬ 
panied by tiger, elephant, buffalo and rhinoceros, and “seated in a typical attitude of 

la ( - P ' 5Z } SUggCStS a P rotot yP e of Siva. For all these representations and objects 
he Ancient Near East offers no parallel. It is different when we consider the cult of 
Great Mother Goddess and Sir John Marshall, in discussing this early form of 
a tism, rightly draws attention to the Near Eastern cult of a Great Mother and a 
young subordinate god, her son and lover, which certainly forms one of the earliest 
religious strata in the Near East of which we have knowledge. If the religion of the 
Indus people has on the whole a peculiar and individual character, it is certainly pos- 

e .° believe that part of it derives from a creed which has been common to India 
ancl the Near East in a remote period. 

. m A , Slmllar kind , of , resembIance exists between certain composite animals appearing 
at Mohenjo-daro and those known from Sumer. The bulk of the animals on the Indian 
seals, natural as well as mythical, are clearly of local stock. Their prototypes do not 
occur in the West; the style in which they are rendered is peculiar; and even the 
monstrosities, such as the bulls with elephants’ trunks or with three heads (PI CXII) 

slerkn UCtS f Indian ^^ion. There is therefore no need to adduce 

Sumerian seals- in order to explain designs in which animals are entwined so as to 

whkhdoT Vm (Pl CXI1 ’ 2§3 ’ 286) - But there are ki "ds of monster, 

,, y re . Se ^ e M r es 0P°tamian types. The human-headed bearded bull of Sumer 
abylon only differs from the human-headed bearded ram of Mohenjo-daro (PI XII 

if; ffj m t t e ty P e of horn depicted. At Mohenjo-daro the strange quadruped has 
the lon b corkscrew horns, placed horizontally, of the earliest known breed of Egyptian 
anc - umerian sheep. Now sheep do not occur on Indian seals, but this may be due 

hornehlT° U f S ? Utbont ‘ es . like Adametz and Hilzheimer 2 state that the original 

thh be H V S eaily . breed 13 Afghanistan and India, and that it reached Africa 
with the Hamitic migrations. Its absence from the Mohenjo-daro seals does not, there¬ 
in prove that the Indus people did not know it, 8 and necessarily must have derived 
e picture of the human-headed ram from Sumer where sheep of this type are repre- 


* 5 * * W . E . BE . R ’ Aliorient °: lisc!ie Siegelbilder, Fig. 233; Antiquaries Journal, vol. X, PI XLIX 

* The few remain, sheep (p. 6 5 „ d„ s « m „ eonclueiee evidence on this point. 
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sented on the monuments. In any case human-headed rams do not occur in Sumer. 
It is thus impossible to decide whether the Indus people invented their human-headed 
ram as an approximate equivalent of the Mesopotamian human-headed bull; or whether 
it is an independent Indian invention. In fact, there is yet another explanation : the 
two monsters may be variations of an original belief in which a human-headed quadruped 
played a part, a belief which possibly was common to the ancestors of the Indus 
people and the Sumerians. 

The case is different with the other composite being. This is a male human figure 
with bulls’ horns, ears, hooves and tail. It occurs on two seals (PI. CXI, nrs. 356 
and 357). In Mesopotamia it is not only common on seals, but amongst Mr. Woolley's 
finds at Ur a silver head of this type was found (Museum Journal, Philadelphia 1929), 
and in our excavations in Khafaje, a pre-Sargonid site near Tell Asmar, stone pendants 
in the shape of this demon’s head turned up on several occasions. These, though smaller 
in size, are otherwise almost identical with the two clay masks of this personage found 
at Mohenjo-daro (PI. XCV, 1,2) — a fact which is all the more striking as the terra¬ 
cotta figurines of the Mother Goddess are as different from the Babylonian type as 
two classes of such crude objects can be. In the. present case it can hardly be doubted 
that some connexion must exist. But it is not proved that the appearance of the 
monster in India is due to influence from Sumer; and the question arises whether the 
derivation could be explained as a result of the commercial intercourse which we know 
to have existed from the Indian importations in Mesopotamia. It is safest not to put 
a name to this creature; for it is not at all certain that it was called Eabani or Enkidu 
by the Ancients, as Sir John Marshall was led to believe. 

It is in the field of religion, too, that a resemblance with Egypt obtrudes itself. 
On one seal impression (PI. CXVI, Nr. 508) we see figures carrying effigies of animals 
(one a bull) on standards which exactly resemble the standards carried in front of 
Pharaoh in certain processions and which appear for the first time in Egypt with the 
kings of the First Dynasty, when eastern influence for a short period was strongly 
felt 1 . Intercourse between Egypt and the East, which made such influence possible, 
will also have been responsible for the diffusion of the sacred standard, but in which 
djrection it travelled we cannot tell. 

Amongst the statuary of Mohenjo-daro we find another similarity with Egypt. It 
is the statue reproduced in PI. C, 4—6, which represents a bearded man kneeling 
with his right foot and left knee on the ground, while one hand is placed on either 
knee. We lack the means of deciding whether this attitude is exceptional in the Indus 
civilization. There would have been no reason to single out this statue from its fellows 
(which are each unique in their way), were it not that exactly the same attitude is 
rendered in an Egyptian statue of the First Dynasty from Hierakonpolis; and in the 
case of this statue we do know that the attitude is, indeed, exceptional 2 3 . Yet there 

1 Cf. King Narraer’s Palette and Ceremonial Mace, Capart, Dlbuts de PArt d'Egypte, figs. 167—173, 

or QuiBELt, Hierakonpolis, vol. I, Pis. XXVI, XXVI C, XXIX. 

3 Quibell, Hierakonpolis, vol. I, PI. II, Capart, Debuts de l' Art, p. *49, fig. 178. 
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can be no absolute proof that a direct connexion exists, because at this time the Egyptian 
sculptors were feverishly experimenting, and it is only at the end of the Early Dynastic- 
Period that a distinctive Egyptian style of sculpture emerges slowly from the chaos. 
Proof exists, however, that during this period influences from the East affected Egyptian 
art, and the similarity which we have pointed out may gain significance in the light 
of future discoveries. It is equally uncertain which country was the donor and which 
the recipient; the scarcity of stone in the Indus civilization makes it appear likely 
however that its sculpture was an imitation of work seen abroad; and its clumsiness 
is well in keeping with this view 1 . 

Another statuette (PI. XCVIII) wears a cloak ornamented with a trefoil pattern 
which appears, similarly incised, on certain Mesopotamian sculptures of the third mil¬ 
lennium (p. 356, n. 2). Yet another feature of the statues deserves to be mentioned 
here. It seems to me most significant that those from Mohenjo-daro show some of the 
same fashions in use in India as we meet with in Mesopotamia. It appears that the 
beard was worn while the upper lip was shaved 2 ; the hair was sometimes tied up in 
a chignon at the back of the head, and kept in position by a fillet, as we see in the 
gold helmet of Meskalamdug from Ur, and on Eannatum’s stele of Victory. Now fashion 
in ancient or primitive civilizations is not to be taken lightly. It is recognized as a 
venerable link with the past; it proclaims the ethnic or national affinity of the individual. 
Fashion does not spread, under such circumstances, as a mere result of commercial 
contact. Consequently the similarities in coiffure, beard and moustache between statues 
from Mohenjo-daro and those from pre-Sargonid Mesopotamia betray some sort of 
intimate ethnic relationship between the leading classes in those two regions. The wide 
divergence in culture, on the other hand, excludes a very close connexion at the only 
time in which the Indus civilization is known to us. But in Mesopotamia we possess 
an unbroken series of monuments which enables us to trace the prevalence of this 
fashion back through a number of centuries, to the Uruk Period at least. 

The conclusion seems inevitable that an important element in the population of 
the two regions belonged originally to a common stock. We have noticed in discussing 
architecture and metrology, religious monuments and seal designs, that the suggestion 
of a common substratum for certain cultural traits in India and Mesopotamia has, as 
it were, been forced upon us by the various similarities which could not adequately 
be explained as being due to commercial intercourse, or to other factors active in the 
one period in which we have any knowledge of the Indus civilization. 

It is relevant to recall here that the earliest settlers in the Plain of the Two Rivers 
seem to have descended from the Iranian Highlands, which had supported a homo¬ 
geneous culture, the remains of which have been traced by Sir Aurel Stein up to 
the eastern frontier of Baluchistan; and that the deserts interposed between India and 


1 I leave out of account here the accomplished statues of Pis. X & XI which stand absolutely apart, 
though Sir John Marshall maintains that they must belong to the Indus civilization. 

2 Against Mr. Mackay’s doubt whether this is so in the case of the statue of PI. XCVIII, see my 
Archaology and the Sumerian Problem, p. 29, note 1. 
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Iraq at the present time were to a large extent inhabited at that early period, when 
the climate was less arid. If progressive desiccation of the marshes in Mesopotamia 
attracted settlers from the East, it may well be that simultaneous effects of the climatic 
change in the Highlands compelled them to migrate. And then it would be more than 
likely that they descended not only to the river valleys in the West but also to the 
Indus plains in the East. 

We move here, obviously, in the realms of sheer hypothesis. In Mesopotamia we 
have been able to show that a certain measure of continuity connects the civilization 
of these earliest settlers with that of the Sumerians who were ultimately subjugated 
by Sargon of Akkad. The present writer is inclined to the belief that those earliest 
settlers were, in fact, Sumerians. But though many of his colleagues agree, several do 
not accept this view; and in any case we have not a shred of evidence in India to 
connect the civilization of Mohenjo-daro with the chalcolithic culture of the Iranian 
Highlands. 

We have here, however, explored the field of possibilities over the whole of its 
length and breadth in order to demonstrate the unique importance of the problems 
raised by the discoveries at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. At present the magnificent 
achievement of Sir John Marshall and the scholars and assistants who rallied round 
him remains a torso. It is a tragic misfortune that the Government of India has inter¬ 
rupted explorations at this point. Since it has been established beyond a possibility 
of doubt that India played a part in that early complex culture which shaped the 
civilized world before the advent of the Greeks, it should be considered a national 
duty of new India to continue the work which has been so brilliantly begun. 

H. Frankfort. 

NOTE ON ARCHAEOLOGICAL TOURS IN SOUTHERN PERSIA 

The remains of the chalcolithic civilization discovered in the Indus Valley show in 
many respects such close affinity to those of the earliest sites explored in Elam and 
Mesopotamia that it obviously became a task of importance to search the intervening 
great region of the Indo-Iranian borderlands and Southern Persia for whatever relics 
a related culture might have left behind there. Explorations undertaken by me for this 
purpose on behalf of the Indian Archaeological Survey in the cold weather seasons of 
1927 and 1928 have enabled me to trace and partially explore a very large number 
of chalcolithic sites in the N. W. Frontier Province, Baluchistan and Makran. Their 
line reaches from the Kurram valley down to near the coast of the Arabian Sea. The 
success of these explorations induced me to extend them during the winter and spring 
of 1932 into Persian Baluchistan and during the following cold weather into adjacent 
parts of the Kerman province and along the coast of the Persian Gulf. Both journeys 
were done with the support of Harvard University and the British Museum. As my 
reports on these explorations still await publication, I gladly avail myself of the oppor- 



tunity kindly offered by the Editors for a brief preliminary notice on some of the 
discoveries made in one area of special interest. 

The drainageless basin of BampOr is that portion of ancient Gedrosia which 
through all periods appears to have offered more chances for the maintenance of a 
settled population than the rest of that poor arid land. Here as elsewhere in Balu¬ 
chistan and Makran there is evidence of ‘desiccation’ since prehistoric times, and this 
explains the number of chalcolithic sites which could be traced for a distance of some 
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Fig. i. — Sketch-map of Southern Persia. 

70 miles on ground where cultivation is now confined to small patches along the river 
bed surrounded by desert. 

"I hus around the dilapidated fort of Bampur which with a modest cluster of mat- 
huts at its foot represents the traditional capital of Persian Baluchistan, there extend 
large mounds which surface finds and trial excavations have proved to mark a consi¬ 
derable settlement of chalcolithic times. The layers of debris cleared in trial trenches 
from the surface right to the level ground yielded throughout painted pottery showing 
distinct resemblance in decorative style, on the one hand, to that of Susa and, on the 
other, to that of sites in British Makran. Apart from a variety of related geometric 
designs, it was specially interesting to find here as a frequent and characteristic motif 
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those rows of naturalistically treated mountain sheep which in more stylized forms can 
be traced eastward far away to chalcolithic sites in the Jhalawan hills overlooking the 
Indus Valley (Fig. 2). Equally striking is the affinity shown by the shapes of vessels 
to those familiar from chalcolithic ware of British Baluchistan. Stone implements as 
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Fig. 2. — Pottery and inlaid glass from Bampur. 

well as small bronze objects were associated throughout with the painted pottery. 
Fragments of glass bangles, with coloured inlay or relief decoration, afforded useful 
confirmation of the evidence previously derived from exactly corresponding finds at 
chalcolithic sites in Slstan and Makran as to the great antiquity and wide diffusion 
of this manufacture, wherever its home may have been. 

Systematic excavations at the Bampur site or at the great mound of Chah Husaini 
near the terminal course of the river might claim a season or more. It was fortunately 
easier to arrive at definite conclusions at the small necropolis of Khurab discovered 
in the riverine desert belt some distance above Bampur. Here, hidden only a few feet 
below the surface and yet undisturbed, numerous chalcolithic burials with an abundance 
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of funerary furniture were brought to light (Plate II). The dozens of vessels, mostly 
painted, deposited at each fractional burial, here as at Susa and Shahl-tump, illustrate 
that characteristic convention, prescribed no doubt by tenacious tradition based on religious 
notions, which applied particular schemes of decoration to each type of vessel. These 
schemes again show significant resemblance, on the one side, to the funerary pottery 
of Susa I and, on the other, to that of Shahl-tump. Thus the decoration of bowls shares 
with the former the peculiar ‘feathered’ designs and with the latter the frequent em¬ 
ployment of the svastika which is unknown from chalcolithic ware for household use 
and is obviously symbolic. These alternative links well agree with the position which 
the Bampur basin occupies about half-way between Elam and the Indus Valley. It 
deserves to be noted that no trace of that curious influence of pre-Aryan Indian cult, 
which at the sites of British Makran is attested by figurines of the Mother Goddess, 
was to be found anywhere on the Persian side of the frontier. 

Opportunities for observations of archteological interest relating to remains of 
historical times also offered at numerous points in the course of these travels which, 
as far as they were made by traditional means of locomotion and often under rather 
trying conditions, covered altogether some 2400 miles. Here only two remarks of 
a wider bearing may find briefest mention. One relates to the use for irrigation of 
Karezes or those subterraneous canals which play so important a part with regard to 
the agriculture and economic resources in general of Iran. It was found that wherever 
cultivation depends solely on this system of irrigation such remains of former occu¬ 
pation as were traceable all belonged to historical times. This observation completely 
confirms the tradition recorded in an interesting notice of Polybios which ascribes the 
introduction of this system of underground canals to the time when Persian domination 
was first established in Iran. From the total absence of prehistoric remains on such 
ground it seems safe to conclude that the construction of Karezes was still unknown 
in chalcolithic times. 

Another observation, also of a negative bearing, may claim some archaeological 
interest. On the journey of some 700 miles which took me from the ancient Hormuz, 
Nearchos’ 'Appolsta, at the entrance of the Persian Gulf, all along its barren coast as 
far as Bushire, there were at different old ports plentiful proofs of the extensive maritime 
trade which, as appears from Arab and other records, existed since the beginning of 
the Muhammadan period, and probably for some centuries before, between the region 
of the Persian Gulf and India as well as the Far East. Nowhere, however, did I suc¬ 
ceed in tracing any relics of chalcolithic or other prehistoric occupation along that long 
stretch of coast. Yet the prevailing conditions of navigation in the Gulf are such that, 
if that maritime trade with India and the Far East had existed in prehistoric times, 
it could scarcely have failed to avail itself of convenient roadsteads for safety or trans¬ 
shipment at certain seasons. 

In significant contrast to this absence of prehistoric remains along the coast is the 
fact that chalcolithic sites could be found in the valleys immediately behind the coastal 
range. In view of this circumstance I find it difficult to give much credit to a theory 
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which would assume direct maritime intercourse between Mesopotamia and the Indus 
Valley in the period of chalcolithic civilization. The adventurous character borne by 
the voyage which brought Alexander’s fleet under Nearchos from the mouth of the 
Indus to the Persian Gulf, speaks distinctly against the assumption of such regular 
sea-borne trade having existed even as late as Achaemenian times. 

M. Aurel Stein. 

EXPLORATIONS AT BAMIYAN BY THE FRENCH ARCH/EOLOGICAL 
MISSION IN AFGHANISTAN (MISSION HACKIN—CARL). 

The archaeological researches carried on in the neighbourhood of Bamiyan from 
May to September of the year 1930 have benefited in a large measure by the work 
of our predecessors — M. A. Foucher 1 (1922) and M. and Mme A. Godard 8 (1923) 
and by the observations we were able to make ourselves in the course of our first 
stay at Bamiyan in 1924. These observations allowed us to provide the necessary 
means for facilitating the particularly difficult access to some of the sanctuaries in the 
Great Cliff. We were thus enabled to make a minute study of the decoration of the 
caves previously visited in 1922—’24 and to remove those paintings which were 
threatened with destruction owing to the dilapidated condition of the caves in which 
they were found and on account of their being exposed to the inclemency of the 
weather. 

While excavating the debris accumulated at the foot of the cliff to the east of 
the rock-cut Buddha of thirty-five metres, we succeeded in laying bare some sanctuaries 
of a primitive type. They were found to conceal antiquities of a kind hitherto unre¬ 
presented at Bamiyan, viz.> fragments of statuettes together with Sanskrit manuscripts 
which have been submitted to M. Sylvain Lfivi for examination 3 . 

The campaign of the year 1930 has yielded valuable results as it has allowed 
us to complete in more than one respect our study of the architectural types as well 
as that of the evolution of the pictorial and plastic decoration found in the various 
caves. The latter range from the earliest and simplest caves situated in the vicinity 
of the Buddha of thirty-five metres to the most elaborate which are grouped around 
the colossus of fifty-three metres. 

The researches undertaken in the Kakrak valley situated at a distance of some 
four kilometres from the main valley of Bamiyan have shown to what extent the 
Buddhist art of these regions has been influenced by the Sasanian art of Persia. 

1 Alfred Foucher, Notice archiologique de la vallie de Bamiyan. J. A., vol. CCII, no. 2, April—June 
1923, PP- 3S 1 2 and 354-368. 

2 A. Godard, Y. Godard, J. Hackin, Les antiquites bouddhiques de Bamiyan , avec des notes addition- 
nelles de M. Paul Pelliot, Membre de /' Instittit. Mlmoires de la Dtligation archiologique franchise en Af¬ 
ghanistan :, voL II. Paris 1928. 

8 Sylvain Llivi, Note sur des manuscrits sanserifs frovenant de Bamiyan (Afghanistan) et de Gilgit 
(Cachemire). /.A., Jan.—March 1932. 
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The cave G, situated at the foot of the Great Cliff to the east of the Buddha 
statue of thirty-five metres, was completely cleared by our gangs of workmen. It is, 
as we have had occasion to state, a sanctuary of a primitive architectural type, con¬ 
sisting of a square chamber with a dome-shaped vaulted ceiling (Plate Ilia). It is 
only when we approach the Great Cliff that we meet with other ceilings of the 
‘Laternendecke’ type and quite a series of derived combinations. Fragments of statuettes 
recovered in this cave G comprise specimens of a pronounced Grecian aspect, the hair 
being arranged in curls. Here the figures of Buddhas, Bodhisattvas and devatas do not 
yet exhibit any trace of the Iranian influence which makes its appearance in the 
ornamentation of the caves belonging to the Great Cliff and particularly in the group 
D. We have been able to make a detailed study of those elements which betray 
a Sasanian influence, such as the medallions with boar-heads (fig. 3) adorning the 
vestibule of the caves belonging to the group D as well as the masks found on the 
ceiling of the sanctuary D (Plate Ilk). 

Another group of caves (designated the group F ), which were visited for the first 
time in the year 1930, reveals a transitional 
style both in the paintings on the domed ceiling 
and in the plastic elements of the girdle of 
arches; this style forms a transition to the very 
complex scheme of decoration found in the 
caves nearest the Buddha of fifty-three metres 
(caves I—XI) *. These shrines, in their turn, 
have been subjected to a detailed examination 
more especially with reference to the double 
girdle of arches found in the domed ceiling 
(Plate Illff) and the decoration of the cap of 
cave XI. The latter comprises curious deco¬ 
rative features which we do not hesitate to 
compare with the decoration found on the 
ceiling of the gallery belonging to the temple 
of Atargatis at Baalbek in Syria (circa second 
century A. D.). 

The finds made in the Kakrak Valley show certain particularities which seem to 
point to the introduction of a barbarous element, possibly Kushana, which manifests 
itself side by side with the Sasanian influence noted above. This combined influence, 
in our opinion, finds its clearest expression in the so-called ‘royal hunter’ (Plate HI*/) 
which may perhaps be attributed to the fifth century A. D. 

As the frescoes of Kakrak were threatened with a certain destruction, they have 
been carefully loosened from the surface of the rock by our expert, M. E. Bacquet. 

1 J. Hackin avec la collaboration de J. Carl, Nouvelles recherches archeologiques a Bdmiyan (1930). 

M imoires de la Dilegation archiologique franc aisc en Afghanistan , vol. IV. Paris 1933. J. Hackin, 

L'oeuvre de la Delegation franfaise en Afghanistan. Tokio 1933. 


Fig. 3- — Head of a Boar, from wall of 
Vestibule, Sanctuary D, Bamiyan. 
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They have been partly deposited in the State Museum at Kabul and partly in the 
Musee Guimet. 

The ‘royal hunter’ of Kakrak wears a remarkable diadem with a string of pearls 
surmounted by three golden crescents which are combined with three white disks. It 
deserves notice that a similar head-dress adorns the head of a personage represented 
on an unpublished Kushano-Sasanian coin from Ghazni which we do not hesitate to 
compare with the numismatic series of the Napki type (fifth to sixth century A. D.). 
The same kind of crown with a triple crescent is found to be associated with a 
Buddha figure in a composition decorating the left hand side of the niche belonging 
to the colossal Buddha of fifty-three metres. Similar diadems with triple crescent are 
met with on some Buddhist monuments of China and Japan, such as the inscribed 
stele of the Ta-ssti of the year 736 A. D. in the Pei-lin of Hsi-ngan-fu and the Bodhi- 
sattva figure painted on one of the doors of the votive chapel of the Lady Tachibana 
at Horyuji, Nara, in Japan. 

Bamiyan and Kakrak have yielded numerous' documents procuring valuable data 
in particular with reference to the question of Iranian influence in Buddhist art. After 
the startling discoveries in Central Asia, the finds made in Afghanistan enable us to 
attain to the very sources of that influence. 

J. Hackin. 

EPIGRAPHICAL DISCOVERIES IN INDIA. 

It was in 1925 that the late Dr. Hultzsch published his Inscriptions of Asoka 
(Corpus Inscr. Ind., vol. I, New Edition) which has been rightly described as “one of 
the greatest achievements with which Indian philology has been endowed for many a 
day” h Since the appearance of that magnum opus several fresh discoveries have been 
made in the domain of Asokan epigraphy. 

In January 1929 Mr. Anu Ghose, a well known geologist of Calcutta, discovered 
extensive inscriptions on a pile of rocks at Yerragudi, a small village in the Patti- 
konda taluk of the Kurnool district in the Madras Presidency. Yerragudi is situated 
8 miles from Gooty, a station on the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. The 
discoverer was able at once to identify them as records of" the great Asoka. 

In February of the same year the site was visited by Rai Bahadur D. R. Sahni 
who had a complete set of estampages prepared under his personal supervision and 
at the same time made transcriptions from the original rock. Mr. Sahni has now published 
a preliminary note 1 2 on the newly discovered documents from which the following par¬ 
ticulars have been borrowed. 

The inscribed rocks of Yerragudi, six large boulders of hornblendic gneiss, bear 
a complete version of the fourteen Rock Edicts of A^oka together with a Minor Rock 

1 Professor Jarl Charpentier in /HAS, 1926, pp. 137—139. Cf. An. Bibl. I. A. 1926, no. 194. 

2 A.R. Arch. Surv. 1928—29, Delhi 1933, pp. 161—167. 




Edict. It will be remembered that six complete sets of the Rock Edicts and a fragment of a 
seventh set, found at Sopara on the West Coast, were hitherto known. The eighth version, 
which has now come to light, is reported to be partly indistinct owing to the nature of 
the rock on which it is incised. The dialect in which the Edicts are composed is the Eastern 
variety of the Asokan Magadhi, as represented in the Kalsi, Dhauli and Jaugada versions. 

The most important part of the newly discovered inscription is no doubt the Minor 
Rock Edict (Plate IV a) which in its first section closely follows the corresponding passage 
in the version found at Brahmagiri, Siddapura and Jatiriga-Ramesvara, except for the 
introductory passage “From Suvarnagiri, at the word of the Prince {aryaputra) and 
of the Mahamatras, at Isila”, etc., which is here omitted, whilst the second section 
supplies a more amplified version of the Brahmagiri inscription. For a transcript of the 
Edict and for an English translation of the second section we may refer the reader 
to Mr. Sahnx’s article. 

It is a very curious feature of this Minor Rock Edict that more than half of it 
is written in the boustrophedon manner, the lines 2, 4, 6, 9, 11, 13, 14 and 23 having 
been incised from right to left. This is a peculiarity, as Mr. Sahni observes, practically 
unknown in Indian epigraphy. 

Another important discovery was made in the vicinity of Kopbal, the head-quarters 
of a district of the same name, belonging to Hyderabad-Deccan. Kopbal is situated 
on the left bank of the stream Hire Halla, a tributary of the Tungabhadra, and is a 
railway-station on the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway between the Gadag and 
Hospet junctions. A resident of that place, Mr. Narayan Rao Shastri, noticed in January 
1931 the existence of extensive Brahml inscriptions on two rocky hills east and west 
of the town. He communicated his discovery to Mr. G. Yazdani, Director of Archae¬ 
ology to H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government, and this officer took at once the necessary 
steps to have photographs taken of the site and estampages prepared of the inscription. 
He, moreover, arranged for the speedy publication of the newly discovered documents 
by Dr. R. L. Turner, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of London. 

Professor Turner’s edition of the two epigraphs in question has appeared in 1932, 
viz., in the year following that of their discovery, under the title: The Gavlmath and 
Palkigundu Inscriptions of Asoka (Hyderabad Archaeological Series, No. 10). The 
inscriptions, as will be seen from this title, have been named after the two hills on 
which they are found. That on the hill Gavlmath is complete and, although the stone 
has considerably weathered, it is legible throughout. The other inscription, on the 
contrary, found on the hill Palkigundu, is obliterated to such an extent that only a 
few aksharas- can now be read. But from these letters it may safely be concluded 
that the two records must have been identical. 

Both rock-inscriptions supply another version of the Minor Edict known in slightly 
different redactions from the inscriptions of Rupnath, Sahasram, Bairat, Brahmagiri, 
Siddapura, Jatinga-Ramesvara and Mask!. It is the Edict in which Asoka, after stating 
the facts regarding his conversion to Buddhism, exhorts the lowly and exalted to 
zealous action. 
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I he new version of Gavlmath and Palklgundu”, Professor Turner remarks, 
“agrees generally with the northern and Siddapura versions. The Bairat inscription is 
unfortunately very defective, but as far as it is legible, it agrees almost exactly word 
for word (though not in phonetic and grammatical details) with that of Gavlmath. 
I he new version of Gavlmath, although adding nothing to the general contents of 
the Edict, presents certain features of interest. With the exception of Rupnath it is 
the only version completely legible.” 

For further particulars the reader should consult the very exhaustive account 
given by Professor Turner. A word of special praise is due to the Archaeological 
Department of Hyderabad-Deccan and to its able Director for their energetic action 
through which the newly discovered inscriptions have been made available to scholars 
within such a short space of time after their discovery. 

While dealing with A 3 oka inscriptions, we wish to call special attention to the 
notes on the Aramaic inscription of Taxila which were found among thf* papers of 
the late Professor F. C. Andreas of Gottingen and which have now been published 
through the care of Professor J. Wackernagel of Basle \ The inscription in question 
is carved on what appears to have been an octagonal pillar of white marble and 
was discovered in 1914—15 by Sir John Marshall in a block of buildings belonging 
to the site of Sirkap. Unfortunately it is too fragmentary to allow of 'a consecutive 
reading, but it is a point of great interest established by Professor Andreas that the 
document contains twice the name PriyadarH. It will be remembered that Dr. Herz- 
feld has independently arrived at the same conclusion 2 . 

Among the epigraphical records of India the Hathlgumpha inscription of Kharavela 
occupies a unique position, as hardly any similar document can be quoted containing 
so much historical information regarding a single ruler. This accounts for the great 
interest which the Hathlgumpha inscription has aroused and for the great number of 
articles devoted to it by an imposing array of epigraphists. The various problems 
connected with this difficult document have again be studied by two distinguished 
Indian archaeologists, Mr. K. P. Jayaswal and the late Professor Rakhal Das Banerji. 
The results of their labours are embodied in an extensive contribution to the Epi- 
graphia Indica s . One of the most important conclusions arrived at by the authors 
is no doubt the synchronism of Kharavela with the Indo-Greek king Demetrios, the 
son of Euthydemos, who appears to be mentioned in the eighth line of the inscription 
as Yavanaraj[a\ D\i\mi\ta\. Kharavela must therefore have flourished in the first half 
of the second century B. C. 


1 Nachr. von der Ges. der Wiss. zu Gottingen , Phil.-hist. Klasse , 1931. 

8 Ep. Ind., vol. XIX, pp. 251—253. 

s Ep. Ind., vol. XX, pp. 71—89. The transcript is based on a cast and two paper impressions of the 
inscription prepared in 1919 by order of Sir Edward Gait, then Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar and Orissa. 
The death of Mr. R. D. Banerji which took place at Calcutta on 23rd May 1930 is a serious loss to the cause 
of Indian archaeology. 




For the history of Buddhism in the third century A. D. the extensive Prakrit 
inscriptions excavated by Mr. A. H. Longhurst on the site of Nagarjunikonda on 
the right bank of the river Kistna or Krishna, are of peculiar interest. As the disco¬ 
veries made by Mr. Longhurst have already been noted in former issues of this 
periodical, it will suffice here to recall that the epigraphs in question, which are mostly 
inscribed on ayaka-khambhas and which are remarkable both for their excellent execution 
and preservation, contain the names of three rulers of an Ikkhaku (Sanskrit Ikshvdku) 
dynasty and of a number of queens and princesses belonging to that same house. It 
is to the piety of these ladies that the foundation of most of the sacred monuments 
of Nagarjunikonda is to be attributed. The inscriptions mention some names of Bud¬ 
dhist sects, namely, Aparamahavinaseliya (cf. P. Aparaseliya , Skt. Aparasatllya ), 
Bahussuttiya (Skt. Bahusrutlya ), and Mahisasaka (Skt. Ma/uMsaka). Among the 
geographical names included in these epigraphs it is interesting to find Kantakasola 
in which we recognize the Kavtaxoac'uXa ifxnoptov which Ptolemy locates in Maisolia. The 
Prakrit inscriptions of Nagarjunikonda have now been published in vol. XX of the 
Epigraphia Indica '. 

Mathura has again yielded two epigraphical records of great interest. Whereas 
nearly all ancient inscriptions found in the neighbourhood of that place are either 
Buddhist or Jaina, the two documents in question are Brahmanical. One is incised on 
a sandstone pillar which some ten years ago was extracted from a well near the 
Girdharpur Mound. This mound is situated near the Chaurasi Jain temple on the road 
to Govardhan. The inscribed pillar was acquired for the local museum by the late 
Rai Bahadur Pandit Radhakrishna, whose demise on the 4th May 1931 is a great 
loss to archaeology. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal has published a note on the Girdharpur pillar inscription 
together with an excellent facsimile and a transcript in Nagari which was prepared 
by Mr. V. Agrawala, the Curator of the Mathura Museum. The inscription has sub¬ 
sequently been discussed by Mr. H. K. Deb and by Professor Sten Konow®. 

The epigraph is remarkable both for its fine execution and excellent preservation. 
It consists of thirteen lines of writing, the character being Brahml of the Kushana 
period. It records a perpetual gift ( akshaya-nlvi) made by an individual who is design¬ 
ated as PrUchinikanasarukainanaputra Kharasalerapati Vakanapati. The meaning of 
these terms is by no means clear; but there can be little doubt that the last mentioned 
title is identical with the bakanapati in the fragmentary Brahml inscription found on 


1 An additional article on a few inscriptions which have subsequently been discovered by Mr. Longhurst 
on the site of Nagarjunikonda, Will appear in the same periodical. It may be noted here that Kantakasola, 
and not Kantakasela , as first supposed by the editor, appears to be the correct reading. 

9 JB & ORS, vol. XVIII (1932), pp. 4—6; Ind. Hist. Quart., vol. VIII, pp. 117 ff.; IX, pp. 145—148 
and 800—802. 
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the seated statue of a Kushana king, now preserved in the Mathura Museum 1 . Dr. 
Konow connects the word Bakana or Vakana with Vakkana , the ancient name of 
Wakhan; he accordingly renders Vakanapati as ‘Lord of Wakhan\ Kharasalera he 
assumes to be the name of a locality in the same neighbourhood. 

A point of special interest is the way in which the document is dated: in the 
year 28, the first day of Gurppiya. As Devaputra Shahi Huvishka is mentioned in the 
concluding portion of the inscription as partaking in the merit of the pious donation, 
we may conclude that the year 28 was the year in which he succeeded Vasishka, whose 
latest inscription is dated in 28. As pointed out by Mr. Deb and Dr. Konow, the 
word Gurppiya is evidently meant to render Greek Topnmog^ the name of the Mace¬ 
donian month which agrees with August-September. It is well known that there are 
several instances of the names of Macedonian months being used in the Kharoshthi 
inscriptions of the North-West 2 ; but this is the first time that such a name is found 
in a Brahml inscription in India proper. 

Professor Konow intends to edit the Girdharpur pillar inscription in the Epigraphia 
Indica ; a detailed discussion of the various problems connected with this document 
will be extremely welcome. 

The other Brahmanical inscription which has come to light at Mathura is an early 
Gupta document. It is engraved on a pillar which was attached to a well in the 
neighbourhood of the temple of Range^vara Mahadeva. In July 1928 it was recovered 
by a local dealer in antiquities, subsequently confiscated by the police, and finally trans¬ 
ferred to the Mathura Museum of Archaeology. 

The inscription, which is composed in Sanskrit prose, belongs to the reign of 
Chandragupta, the son of Samudragupta, and is dated in the year 61 which must no 
doubt be referred to the Gupta era. Unfortunately further details of the date are partly 
obliterated. The earliest record of Chandragupta II hitherto known is the Udayagiri 
cave inscription of the Gupta year 82 ; his latest known date is 93. We may conclude 
that the Gupta ruler in question must have had a reign of at least 32 years. 

The purport of the inscription is to record that two lihgas, called Kapile£vara 
and Upamitesvara, were installed in the ‘Teachers Shrine \gurvvayatane) by a Saiva 
teacher of the name of Uditacharyya. The two lingas were named after Kapila and 
Upamita, who were the teacher and the teacher’s teacher of Uditacharyya. 

Professor D. R. Bhandarkar has recently dealt with this new Mathura inscription 
in an exhaustive article 3 , from which the information given here has been borrowed. 

For the numerous inscriptions of later date edited and discussed in the course 
of the year under review we may refer to the section II, 6 of the present volume. 
We do not however wish to close our survey without making mention of the List 


1 The statue in question is sometimes stated to represent Vima-Kadphises; but the inscription on the 

base, which is partly obliterated, does not warrant such an identification. 

3 Cf. Sten Konow, Kharoshthi Inscriptions (Corpus Inscr, Ind., vol. II, part I), p. LXXX1X. 

8 Ep . Ind.y vol. XXI, pp. 1—-8. 





of the Brahmi Inscriptions from about 300 A.D. published by Professor D. R. Bhan- 
darkar as an Appendix to the Epigraphia Indica. All students of Indian history 
will be grateful to the author for this useful work. 

J. Ph. Vogel. 

INDIAN NUMISMATICS IN 1932. 
a. ANCIENT INDIA. 

Two important studies have been published dealing with the coins of the early 
Hindu dynasties in Northern India. In the more comprehensive one Mr. C. C. Dasgupta 
discusses 1 the series found at Panchala, Ayodhya, Kausambl and Mathura. His general 
conclusion does not differ much from that of previous writers, viz ., that during the 
century of Sunga supremacy the rulers of these small kingdoms were subordinate to 
the Sungas 3 . And he correctly points out that at Ayodhya, Mathura and Kausambl 
coins were struck earlier than the rise of Sunga power and also after its fall. But he 
further attempts to show — what has hitherto been doubted — that some of these 
coins were struck in the name of Sunga rulers. The fact that Agnimitra whose ^ coins 
are known in Panchala is the only king whose name agrees with that of a Sunga 
king is explained in various ways. Thus Bahasatimitra (Kausambl and Ayodhya) is 
said to be the same as Pushyamitra because Bahasati is the Prakrit form of Sanskrit 
Brihaspati and Brihaspati is the deity of the Pushya nakshatra. In the Jaina records 
it is stated that some of the Sunga kings had different or double names, so it is easy 
to equate Bhanumitra and Vasumitra, and therefore to identify Suryamitra (Ayodhya 
and Mathura) with Vasumitra. Similarly Dhruvamitra (Panchala) also becomes Vasumitra, 
as Dhruva is one of the eight Vasus and Indramitra (Panchala) is really Vajrainitra, 
while Devamitra (Ayodhya and Kausambl) is Devabhuti, Jethamitra (Kausambl) is 
Sujyeshtha, and Ghosha (Kausambl) -is Ghoshavasu. Similarity of names, especially 
when arrived at in this manner, is not a safe guide to identity and the last equation 
in this series is affected by the fact that a coin in the British Museum shows that 
the name taken by Mr. Dasgupta as Ghosha is really A^vaghosha. 

As against the theory that the Panchala coins were struck by the Sungas 
Cunningham pointed out that they were found chiefly in the present Rohilkhand 
division which represents the old Northern Panchala kingdom, and the Sunga capital 
was far away at Vidisa. Mr. Dasgupta meets these arguments by stating that some 
of these coins have been found at Mathura. He also suggests that the Vishnumitra 
who struck coins of the Mathura series may be the king with the same name whose 
coins are found in Panchala. But while specimens of the Panchala series are occasionally 
found outside the Panchala area (Ayodhya and the Basti district being also recorded 


1 Ind. Hist. Quart., 1932, p. 549 - 

2 Cf. Cambridge History of India, vol. I, pp. 524. 5 26 > S 2 7 - 
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findspots), there can be no doubt that they were struck by some rulers in Rohilkhand 
where they are most plentiful. And palaeographic evidence, apart from difference of 
types, shows that the Mathura and Paiichala coins with the name of Vishnumitra 
were struck by different rulers. The letters ma and ta are quite distinct in form. 
A good deal of work is still necessary on the coins of these dynasties, before a 
chronological arrangement is possible. There does not appear very much to sup¬ 
port the theory that the capital of the Sungas was at Pataliputra, as suggested by 
Mr. Dasgupta. 

In a book of essays in memory of the late Mile Raymonde Linossier 1 2 , Mme 
Bazin—P oucher propounds a new and interesting theory regarding the deity shown 
on the reverse of coins of Agnimitra of Paiichala. This has usually been taken to 
represent the god Agni with flaming hair 3 . The suggestion now made is that this 
figure and also the image on the coins of Bhumimitra are both Nagas; this expla¬ 
nation is supported by references to connexions between Paiichala and naga worship, 
and in particular to the description of the Naga Janmachitraka who lived near Hasti- 
napura and regulated the weather of Northern Paiichala. 

The correctness of the identification is uncertain. Cunningham suggested that 
each of the images on the reverses of these Paiichala coins might refer to the deity 
whose name forms part of the name of the rulers striking the coins. Besides Agni¬ 
mitra and bhumimitra eleven names have been deciphered. Pwo of these, Suryamitra 
and Bhanumitra, are certainly represented by an image of the sun, and the image 
on the coins of Phalgunimitra is that of a female, while others are male. The execution 
of the coins is rather crude, and it is really impossible to say definitely what deity 
the human figures represent. It is certainly possible to identify the five lines projecting 
from the head on the two coins referred to by Mme Toucher as snakes or as flames. 
She has referred to sculptures (in Southern India) which show the snakes’ heads as 
separate instead of being combined in a single hood, which is the normal method. 
The five lines are not identical on the two coins, those of Agnimitra ending in sharper 
points than those of Bhumimitra. If these two figures are Nagas the difference is not 
important, while if one is of Agni the iconographical explanation of that of Bhumi 
is difficult, and I know no other representation of the Earth. 

Professor D. R. Bhandarkar has suggested 3 that the modern Bengali surnames 
of Mitra and Datta may be derived from the use of these words in the names of 
rulers whom we know from the coins of ancient India. He traces the use of such 
surnames as far back as a Gupta copper-plate, but the earlier connexion seems faint, 
it would be almost as plausible to derive the honorific title of Srljut, which is now 
affected by some classes in India, from the use of Sriyukta before the names of 17th 
and 18th century rulers of Tippera. 


1 ittudcs d Orientalisms, Music Guimet, vol. I, p. 145. 

2 Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, p. 83. 

8 Ind. Ant., 1932, p. 64. 
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b. SAKA AND INDO-PARTHIAN 

Dr. Herzfeld 1 deals exhaustively with the history of Sakastan and incidentally 
with the series of coins which are known as Indo-Scythian and Indo-Parthian. He 
urges that, in handling the scanty and imperfect literary records, names such as Ki-pin 
and Parthia must often be construed in a political rather than in a national or geogra¬ 
phical sense. Thus the Saka king who according to the Han annals became Lord of 
Ki-pin was ruler in the modern Baluchistan and Southwest of Afghanistan and not 
only in the obscure valleys of Kabul and Kafiristan 1 2 3 . 

Dr. Herzfeld accepts the conclusion that Gundofarr was the first Parthian inde¬ 
pendent ruler in India, and that Maues and Azes were Sakas. But he also thinks that 
Azes and Azilises may be different forms of the name of a single ruler, so is no 
supporter of Mr. Vincent Smith’s view, which has been recently revived, that there 
were two kings named Azes as well as Azilises. 

On the question of the founder of the Vikrama era he is sceptical, and thinks that 
Azes is too late for the beginning of that era to be taken as the date of his succession. 

c. MEDIAEVAL (SOUTH INDIAN) 

Mr. S. T. Sreenivasa Gopalachari has examined 3 * the attribution of coins of the 
Kakatlyas and comes to the conclusion that so far none can be assigned with certainty 
to that dynasty. It has been generally assumed that the cognizance of the rulers was 
a bull couchant, but the inscriptions usually show a boar, and one has a cow and calf. 
The article is valuable in clearing away misconceptions. 

d. MUHAMMADAN STATES 

In the Numismatic Supplement No. XLIII to the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal Mr. Stapleton reduces to order what was known of the Hindu Raja Kans 
or Ganesa who exercised power in Bengal early in the 15 th century. The coins of 
this ruler (under the name of Danujmarddana) and of a successor named Mahendra 
were first brought to notice by the late R. D. Banerji 1 and have been discussed by 
Mr. N. K. Bhattasali 6 . The discussion is an interesting example of the rectification 
which can be made by numismatic study in the chronology of the annals. 

Khwaja M. Ahmad in the same publication suggests that the mint-name on a coin 
of Muhammad Shah I (Bahmanl) should be read as Fathabad. The reproduction con¬ 
firms this reading, and it is perhaps to be adopted also for the gold coin of Mujahid 
Shah published by Codrington 8 on which he reads the mint name doubtfully as oLIl>| 


1 Arch . Mitt, a us Iran , vol. IV, p. i. 

2 Cf. C. II. I. pp. 566—7 for another view. 

8 J. Andhra Hist. Res . S., vol. VI, p. 142. 

4 ASI } 1911—12, p. 169. 

6 Coins a?id Chronology of the early Sultans of Bengal, p. no, n., and p. 117. 

Numismatic Chronicle , 1898, p. 265. 
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for the more usual oLLg~=-P). Another interesting BahmanI coin is the rupee of Ghi- 
yasu-d-dln published by Mr. P. S. Tarapore in the same issue. This unfortunate youth 
was blinded and deposed after a reign of less than two months, and only one coin 
had been doubtfully assigned to him previously. 

a MUGHALS AND LATER 

New Mughal mints continue to be discovered, especially in Southern India where 
Phonda, Kovilkonda, Bedrur and Mukhtal are now shown to have been mint-towns 
in the eighteenth century. Jltpur (possibly in Kathiawar) and Dalipnagar, which has 
not been identified, are new names. All these are discussed by various writers in 
Numismatic Supplement XLIII which also contains other novelties in Mughal coinage, 
an account of the construction of the (British) Calcutta Mint, and a continuation of 
Mr. Sxnghal’s Bibliography of Indian numismatics in which a list of papers dealing 
with Portuguese issues in India is especially useful. 

R. Burn. 

FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT PAHARPUR, BENGAL. 

In our volume for the year 1928 Dr. Vogel has published a first account 1 2 3 of 
the important discoveries made at the brick temple of Paharpur, in Bengal. He con¬ 
cluded his article with the following words: “It is hoped that erelong a full description 
of the Paharpur temple illustrated with architectural drawings will appear in one of 
the Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey.” Unfortunately, this hope has not yet 
been fulfilled, and we can not begin our brief account of further work at this site, 
without expressing our regret at the scantiness of the information available on such 
an interesting and, let us add, puzzling discovery. As far as one can judge from the 
short accounts supplied in the Archaeological Survey Reports s , the complex group 
of monuments in question can not be dated with any accuracy as yet, for inscriptions 
and coins range from the 5th to the 1 ith century A.D., and the sculptures on the 
face of the walls of the main temple are so extraordinarily varied from a stylistic 
point of view that they are bound to puzzle any student of art history. The very 
fact that the sculptural decoration illustrates Buddhist, * Brahmanic and Krishnaite 
religions side by side, makes this monument a unique example of Indian art. Confusion 
worse confounded, to all this contradictory evidence comes now the discovery of a 
copper-plate grant, dated A.D. 478—9, recording a gift of land to a Jaina vihara. 


1 In a later publication, Hyderabad Archaeological Report for 1929—30, p. 53, the Kinvaja suggests 
that Fathabad is DharGr. 

2 An, Bibl, I, A, 1928, pp. 20—23, with a text-illustration (fig. 9) and two plates (pL viii—ix). 

8 A. R. Arch. Surv.^1926 —27, pp.140—149, with three plates (pi. xxxii—xxxiv);/p27— 28 } pp. 101—in, 
with four plates (pi. xlv—xlviii), and 1928 — 29, pp. 97f., with one plate (pi. xliii). 
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From the above it is obvious that great caution is necessary when dating portions 
of a complex monument with such a prolonged history, probably full of vicissitudes. 
From Mr. K. N. Dikshit’s accounts it seems to us that the site has been partially 
in the hands of Buddhists from the 6th to the x 2th century A. D. On the south side 

basement has been found with two 


of the monument a circular stupa on a square 
votive tablets in terracotta, with the Buddhist creed inscribed in characters of the 6th- 
7th century % Moreover, there is plenty of evidence to show that the famous Buddhist 
king Dharmapala was a patron, if not a reconstructor, of the vihara flanking the central 
brick temple. A number of clay seals have been unearthed with inscriptions showing 
that they belong to the community of the Venerable Monks of the Mak&vihura of 
Somapura founded by the illustrious King Dharmapala (ca. 769—815 A. D.) 1 2 3 4 . The 
conclusion suggests itself that the original name of the monastery now unearthed was 
Somapura. But in that case the site must have been a Buddhist residence in the 10th 
century, too, because at Bodh-Gaya there is an inscription of that time recording the 
donation of a Buddha image by Vlryendra, a Senior Monk of the Mahavihara of 
Somapura in the Samatata country. It would be difficult to disregard such interesting 
outside evidence 3 . 

It seems very probable that the Great Somapi 
large monastic buildings uncovered at Paharpur, as 
the explicit statement of the Bodh-Gaya inscription 
the Samatata country” indicates that 


Vihara is identical with the 


that it was “in 
it must have been in South-eastern Bengal. It is 
noteworthy also that the sthavira Vlryendra was a 
pravara-mahayayana-yUyin (sic), ‘a follower of the 
excellent Mahayana system’, and a vinayavid, ‘a 
knower of the Vinaya[pitaka|\ 


This evidence probably gives the clue to the I-1 J | _j- 

complex nature of Paharpur. The historical fact is H ~~j | l—I | 

that there is proof of a peaceful mingling of Sivaism \ \ 

and Buddhism at the time of King Dharmapala in ' 1 IMJ 

Bengal. The late Dr. Bloch has published * a stone L ——— m 

, , „ ■ ,, ,, „ . , , ,. r Big. 4. — Plan of the Main Temple at 

slab found at Bodh-Gaya with carved relievo figures Paharpur. 

representing Surya, Siva and Vishnu executed iri a 

style very similar to that of the stone sculptures of Paharpur. An inscription on this 
slab records that in the 26th regnal year of King Dharmapala {ca. 795 A. D.) a 
four-faced Sivalifiga was erected by Kesava, the stonecutter, in the Mahabodhi temple 


1 A. JR. Arch. Sum., 1926—27, p. 142. 

2 According to calculations by Dr. H. C. Ray, Dynastic History of Northern India, pp. 288—290. 

s T. Bloch, in A.R. Arch.Surv., 1908—9, p. 158. 

4 A.R. Arch.Surv., 1908—9, pp. 148—153. 
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for the benefit of the Brahmans ( snntaka ) who lived there. It may sound peculiar to 
us that a linga was placed in the most sacred fane of the Buddha, and that Brahmans 
lived in the precincts of that temple; but to this archaeological and epigraphic evidence 
we may add a literary record. According to Hiuen Tsiang the present Mahabodhi 
temple was built by “a Brahman who was not a believer in the law of Buddha, and 
sacrificed to Mahegvara”\ 

In the light of these facts the mixed nature of the sculptures at Paharpur will 
become less confounding. The Krishna cult, which is so amply illustrated in the panels 
of the temple, was, after all, closely linked up at that time with Sivaitic religion. 
Dharmapala, that great supporter of Buddhism, did not favour that religion alone; 
with a religious tolerance peculiar to the Indian and the Chinese, he did not suppress 
Sivaism, and, it seems, the followers of both creeds worshipped at one and the same 
sanctuary at Somapura. 

That the temple was a place sacred to the Jainas in the 5th century, to both 
Buddhists and Saivas in the 6th to the .1 oth century at least, is evident from the 
above. There is,, however, plentiful evidence for an even longer occupation of the 
site by Buddhists. A fragmentary basalt statuette of the Mahayana Buddhist divinity 
Hevajra, attributable to the nth century A. D., was found in 1928 in a tank close 
to the north gate area 1 * 3 . The mahavihara which surrounds the main temple, was 
according to Mr. Dikshit, built in the 10th—1 ith century. It is an “immense quadrangle 
of mounds”, and “there must have been at least 200 cells of the types discovered 
in the entire establishment, occupying a quadrangle of about 900' square and providing 
accommodation for about a thousand monks. No single monastery of such dimensions 
has yet come to light in India”, says Mr. Dikshit s . The more must we regret that 
no further excavation can be carried out and that not a single ground-plan or photo¬ 
graph of the monastic buildings has been published. 

The Report for 1927—28, however, contains a well-drawn plan of the main 
temple which is reproduced in our fig. 4. That the centre of the temple contained a 
Sivalinga, seems to us most likely. It is also very probable that the second, outer 
wall (marked also black) with the four cells having no access, is a later addition. The 
same is not so probable of the terrace which surrounds tjie higher structure. In the 
western mandapa a pillar base was found which had been erected on the top of two 
broken and overturned doorjambs of pure Gupta style 4 . This is speaking evidence 
for the fact that in the Gupta period there existed here an earlier structure which 
was partially utilized when the present building was erected. As readers of Dr. Vogel’s 

1 Beal, Si-yu-ki, vol. II, p. 119. — Several Sivaitic sculptures have been found in Nalanda, that world- 

famous Buddhist theological school. 

3 Illustration in A. K, Arch. Surv., 192J — 28, pi. xlix a. 

8 loc. cit., p. 106. 

* loc. cit., pi. xlvi d. 
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account will remember, the terracotta plaques are inserted on the face of the temple 
wall, while the stone reliefs cover the foot of the surrounding terrace. 

Mr. Dikshit and Mr. Banerji assume that both the burnt clay plaques and the stone 
sculptures belong to the Gupta period; they assign the stone relievoes to the sixth 
century and the terracotta panels of the temple wall to a century or two later. With 
the scanty material at our disposal it is rather difficult to form an opinion, but, as far 
as we can see, among the published sculptures there certainly is not a single one that 
could possibly be as old as the 6th century. It is much more likely that the stone 
reliefs belong to a “provincial school” of sculpture of the 7th to the 10th century, 
and the terracotta panels to a period not before the 10th century A. D. 

The stone sculptures, as one can see at a closer inspection, are of varying quality. 
The charming and finely executed amatory couple, perhaps Krishna and Radha, 
reproduced in our An. Bib/. I. A. 1928, plate ix a, is certainly quite near to the hey¬ 
day of Gupta art. The shy, graceful smile on Radha’s beautifully shaped, oval face 
is, surely, in great contrast to the insipid grin on the squarish, roughly cut face of 
Indra in fig. c on the same plate. Or let us compare the smooth, elegant and almost 
spiritual way in which the eyes of the little attendant lady to the left are sculptured 
on fig. d of the same plate, on the one hand, and, on the other, the harsh, crude 
lines of the eyes of the boy Krishna in fig. b, ibidem. On his face, devoid of any 
expression, the eyeballs protrude, and are out of all proportion. His whole body is 
stiff and the movement is lifeless; the garments are hard as if they were of metal. 
The little attendant lady, however, is a perfect gem of art; her slightly bent pose 
conveys charm, female grace and refined beauty which we are quite unable to find in 
the panel of Krishna and the demon. 

In our plate IV b we reproduce another stone panel which will aptly illustrate 
this mingling of good and poor quality. The relief represents the scene described in 
the Mahabharata : 1 

m JT^rmFT nfm i 
5 f^lTlft oT^RTf^sr: 11 

rRT Iwr sfteRTCS SjfrT: II 
ft^TSTr ^FRT: iwn: I 
SRrrR V %pTIRTrFT: || 

Lakshml who was born, like Aphrodite, from the froth of the churned Ocean, 


1 Calcutta Edition, Adiparvan , 1153ff. (—Bombay ed. adhy< 18, 42—44). 



















occupies the middle of the panel. She holds in her left hand a cup which probably 

contains the poison. To the left is the figure of Siva who has swallowed the poison 

and keeps it in his throat. He is represented with the urdhvalihga (as he is always at 
Paharpur) and holds in the left palm a round object, probably the matulunga (lemon), 
and in the right a long staff with a heavy top, which one would almost be tempted 
to identify conjecturally with a common churning-stick. 1 The two small figures are 
described by Mr. Dikshit as attendants, but we wonder .whether they are meant to 
represent the Danavas of whom the text says: 

At this miracle stood amazed the Danavas, their hope was lost; 

For the Amrita and Lakshmi they waged this mighty war in vain. 

No doubt, their movements are meant to express great excitement. The same is 

probably the case with the group on the right of the panel. Mr. Dikshit identifies 

these persons as Durga with the boy Karttikeya, and ascetics including the emaciated 
sage Bhringi. 

From a purely artistic point of view, this relief certainly cannot be called 
“decidedly Gupta in style”, as the excavator suggests. The group of Durga and 
Karttikeya is indeed very charming, but the face of the goddess, like those of the 
other personages, shows poor workmanship. The lips are thick and badly drawn, the 
eyes are represented with the same crude technique as mentioned above, the pose of 
Lakshmi and of Siva lacks life and expression. The left shoulder of Siva is twice the 
size of the right one, his feet (like those of his companions) are very badly delineated. 
We must, however, agree with Mr. Dikshit that the floral design and the little 
attendant at the bottom of the left jamb are in the best traditions of Gupta art; the 
very finish of the stone-cutting is in strong contrast to the rough sculpturing technique 
of the human figures, and the grace and harmony of the little swordsman in the fine 
arched niche are certainly most attractive. 

It is somewhat difficult to form an opinion on such a sculpture, but we feel 
justified in suggesting that we are face to face with a kind of “provincial art”, a 
century or two later than the Gupta dynasty, and which forms, as it were, a transition 
to the Pala style. It is a period of decadence when Buddhism is departing more than 
ever from the original teaching as expounded by the Tathagata, and when Saivas 
are beginning to mix freely with Bauddhas and Jainas. Religion falls into many sects, 
and in the Samatata country “there are some hundred Deva temples, in which sectaries 
of all kinds live. The naked ascetics called Nirgranthas are most numerous”, says 
Hiuen Tsiang. 2 


1 This is, of course, not in keeping with the story, as told in the MBh., and it is also dubious, whether 
this kind of churning-stick was known in India. But the object is unlike a club or a flower. 

2 Beal: Si-yu-ki, II, p. 199. 
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A few words will suffice on the terracotta plaques inserted in the outer wall of 
the main temple. The number of the slabs published or of which photographs have 
been obtained at the Kern Institute, does not very much exceed a dozen, although 
more than a thousand have been unearthed, most of which were in situ. We have 
published on ein our An. Bibl. I. A. 1928 , 1 2 and we reproduce with the present paper 
two more illustrations of such burnt clay reliefs. 

One represents a lion fighting with an elephant, and the other a monkey holding 
a bunch of mangoes. It will be seen that they are both very coarse work, primitive 
and almost childish. Again the term “provincial or peasant art” would be a suitable 




Terracotta panels from Paharpur. 


description. 3 The six plaques published in the A. R. ArcA. Surv., 1926 —27, plate xxxiii, 
d and £, are all much better in quality and style, especially the amatory couple and 
the trumpeting elephant. The latter cannot possibly be from the same hand as the 
one in our fig. 6, and the great contrast in workmanship and artistic quality again 
reminds us of the fact that the life of the buildings at Paharpur extends over some 
500 or 600 years, during which both bad and good artists (probably monks) contri¬ 
buted to the decoration of the monuments. A thorough examination, with this fact in 
view, would undoubtedly reveal different additions and changes, not only architecturally 
and stylistically, but probably also from a merely technical point of view. 

C. L. Fabri. 

NOTE ON FRESCOES DISCOVERED AT AJANTA. 

During the last two years (1932—33) much important work has been carried 
out at Ajanta in cleaning and preserving the frescoes. The work was originally com- 

1 P. 22, fig. 9. 

2 The terracotta panels of the Bhitargaon temple are far superior to those of Paharpur. 
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menced by two Italian restaurateurs; subsequently a great deal of scientific and artistic 
knowledge and experience has been employed in the preservation of the frescoes and 
the result is satisfactory not only in giving the paintings a long lease of life, but 
also in restoring to them their pristine beauty, as far as possible, by a special cleaning 
process. 1 ' or example in Cave X the portions of the Shaddantci- and Syama-j'dtakas 1 * 
noted by Fergusson, Burgess and Griffiths in the seventies and eighties of the last 
century and supposed by later writers to be irrevocably lost, have been brought to 
light from beneath a thick crust of dirt, smoke and varnish and protected by means 
of a glass frame. 

The painting on the left wall of this same Cave (X) contains a scene in 
which a group of women is seen adoring a Sacred Tree, and the treatment of the 
human figures shows much vivacity and artistic feeling (Plates Va and Via). Some 
of these women are occupied with music and dancing and their head-gear is rather 
unusual, for scarves of this type do not appear in the later paintings of Ajanta. The 
ornaments of these women are also worthy of notice. On the right wall of the 
Cave (X) the last episode of the Shaddanta-jataka , where the Queen of Benares faints 
at the sight of the tusks of the Great Elephant, shows much pathos (Plates V6 
and VI6 ). 

In Cave XVI, when cleaning the wall of the left gallery, a new subject has been 
discovered showing the murder of a child. In the left portion of the fresco one sees 
two women holding the child by the head and legs while a third person, probably 
a male, whose head is destroyed, is seen brandishing a naked sword. Higher up, in 
the middle of the fresco, we see four male figures sitting in an attitude of respect 
with joined hands in front of the child, which has probably escaped miraculously from 
the hands of his murderers, and is delivering a sermon. This subject adds a new 
Buddhist story to the list of those already known to be depicted on the rock-walls 
of Ajanta (Plate Vila). 

In Cave XVI another story has been found, painted in the verandah, in which 
an elephant is first seen on the edge of a cliff with a party of hunters, and then 
again lying dead at the bottom of the same cliff while the hunters are busy cutting 
large pieces of flesh from his carcase 3 . The technical details and artistic merits of 
these subjects will be fully described in Volumes III and IV of Ajanta which are to 
be published shortly. 

G. Yazdani. 


1 Cf. A. 1 oucher, Rapport prdliminaire sur l’mterprttation des peintures et sculptures d'Ajanta (Bombay), 

pp. i6f. — Chavannes, Cinq cents contes, no. 29. Cf. nos. 344 and 400. 

3 The story depicted is the Hastijntaka , which is no. 30 of Aryaiura’s Jatakamala (Kern’s ed., pp. 200—207 ; 
Speyer s English transl., pp. 281—291). As noted by Speyer, the tale occurs also in the Avadanakalpalata, 
pallava 96, 9—15, where the Lord relates it succintly. M. Foucher, op. cit., p. 21, no. 22, and p. 56 has 
noticed the same jataka on the front-wall of the hall of Cave XVII [Ed.]. 






RECENT EPIGRAPHICAL DISCOVERIES IN CEYLON 


The Archaeological Survey of Ceylon, during the years 1931 and 1932, has brought 
to light about one hundred and fifty inscriptions not previously known. Among these 
there are several cave-inscriptions written in Brahml of the pre-Christian period. The 
oldest inscriptions in Ceylon, with the exception of a very few, are devoid of historical 
interest. They are exclusively concerned with the names of the individuals who dedi¬ 
cated to the sangha the caves over the entrance of which they are incised; and more 
often than not they end with the stereotyped phrase agata-anagata-chatudisa-sagaia 
dine “given to the sangha of the four quarters, present and absent”. They are written 
in an early form of Prakrit which, in the course of time, developed into the Sinhalese 
language. Some noteworthy features of this old dialect are the almost entire absence 
of long vowels, the use of the palatal s for the dental and the nominative singular 
ending in e. 

Among the records of the early Christian centuries written in the southern variety 
of the Brahml script two are worth mentioning. One of these is a rock-inscription at 
an ancient shrine, called Rid! Vihara, in the North-Western Province. This record registers 
the grant of some villages to the vihara by a king, named Gamini Abaya, who, from 
the genealogical information given, can be identified with Amanda GamanI Abhaya 
(circa 79—89 A. D.). According to the Mahavamsa 1 the Rid! Vihara (Pali Rajatalena 
Vihara) was founded by this monarch, and the discovery of an inscription of his at 
the site tends to confirm the statement of the chronicle. The other record is dated 
in the reign of Sirinaga I (circa 249—268 A.D.); its interest is mainly philological, 
as it contains certain forms which are of importance for the study of the development 
of the Sinhalese language. 

Another rock-inscription from a place named Aragama in the North-Western 
Province, belonging to the reign of Paridadeva (Parinda, circa 495—498 A. D.), is 
the earliest epigraphical document found in Ceylon mentioning a Tamil king. It is 
badly weather-worn; the contents, as usual, refer to donations to a Buddhist vihara. 
An inscription, which was found some years ago at Anuradhapura and which it is pos¬ 
sible to ascribe to Khudda Parinda, the younger brother of Parinda, also registers 
donations to a Buddhist shrine by the queen of that monarch. It seems, therefore, likely 
that the members of this Tamil dynasty, which ruled Ceylon during the last quarter 
of the fifth century, were, if not actually Buddhists, at least patrons of Buddhism. 

The only known inscription of Sena III {circa 933—942 A. D.) was discovered 
in 1931 at a village called Velmilla in the Western Province. This record informs us 
that Udaya, the heir-apparent in the reign of Sena III, who later ascended the throne 
as Udaya III, was a son of Kassapa IV. This information is important as the chro¬ 
nicles fail to mention in what manner Udaya III was related to his predecessors; and 


1 Mahavamsa XXXV, 4. — Cf. Wilhelm Geiger’s translation (London, 1912), p. 246 and George 
Turnour’s translation, p. 137 [Ed.]. 
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various conjectures, which are now proved to be incorrect, have been made by several 
writers with regard to the place which must be assigned to this monarch in the gene- 
alogical tree of the mediaeval Sinhalese kings. 

I he record brought to light in 1931 which possesses the greatest historical impor- 
ance, is a rock-inscription at a place named Sangamu Vihara, in the North-Western 
rovince. I his document contains a pact entered into between Gajabahu II (uti — 
1153 A. D.) and Parakramabahu I (1153-1186 A. D.). From the 70th chapter of the 
Mahavamsa we learn that Parakramabahu, while yet a provincial ruler, undertook a 
campaign against his cousin Gajabahu II, the rightful king of the whole of Ceylon 
but whose authority was in fact confined to the northern half of the island. In this 
campaign Parakramabahu proved victorious and was about to make himself the over- 
lord of the whole island when the Buddhist monks intervened and brought about a 
reconciliation between the two princes. Parakramabahu gave up his conquests to Ga¬ 
jabahu who on his part, acknowledged the latter as his heir. Gajabahu is said to have 
engraved this pact on a stone tablet at a monastery called the Mandalagiri Vihara. 

ut although the last named place has been explored by the Archaeological Survey 
Oajabahus inscription has not come to light. 

The inscription discovered at the Sangamu Vihara seems to embody Parakrama- 
bahus vemon of the treaty concluded between the two rival princes on this occasion. 

.e recoi , a ter the preliminaries, contains a clause in which the two princes solemnly 
declare that they will not, till the end of their lives, wage war against each other, 
n the second clause they declare that the dominions of the one who will be the first 
to pass away will become the property of the survivor. After this the record is frag¬ 
mentary; but the last clause is concerned with an offensive and defensive alliance 
between the two contracting parties. Imprecations against any one who should violate 
the terms of the pact and a benedictory Sanskrit verse, half of which is obliterated 
bring the document to a close. This record goes a long way to prove the accuracy 

of the statements in the chronicle concerning the events which took place in Ceylon 
in the twelfth century. } 

. , A ^'inscription discovered in 1931 at Kottange in the North-Western Province 

is the only record so far known of Lokesvara II (1209— -1210 A. D). This monarch 
enjoyed a reign of only nine months and the chronicles have nothing to say about 
his origin. Ihe present record, in which he is called LokeSvarabahu Chakravartti 
ln orms us that he was a scion of the Kalihga dynasty to which so many of the kings 
of lojonnaruva belonged. Ihe purport of the record is the grant of certain villages 
to a general in recognition of his services in repelling an invasion of the island by the 
Cho as. Ihe Chola king Kulottunga III, in his inscriptions, boasts of several campaigns 
conducted by him against Ceylon, and the invasion repelled by Lokesvara’s o- en eral 
was most probably one of these. & 

Sanskrit inscriptions found in Ceylon are very rare. Among these, one of the 
longest and oldest is a rock-inscription, copied in 1932, from a place named Tiriyai 
a out 25 miles to the north of Trincomalee, in the Eastern Province. This place,' 
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which is on a hill near the sea-coast has a small stupa with concentric circles of stone 
pillars surrounding it after the manner of the Thuparama at Anuradhapura. The 
inscription is not dated; but from the form of the script, which resembles the Grantha 
script, it can approximately be ascribed to the eighth century. The record mentions a 
company of merchants who are described as “skilled in navigating the sea, engaged 
in buying and selling, and [possessing] merchandise stowed into sailing-vessels of divers 
sorts’ ’ ( salilanidhi-prayUna-chaturaih kraya-vikrayibhih. bahuvidha-yUnapatra-paripurita - 
bhanda .... vanig-ganaili ). The purport of the record seems to be to extol the sanctity 
of the shrine which is called Girikanda-chaitya and is said to have been an abode of 
Avalokitesvara ( mvasati yatra siddha-sura-kinnara-pujyatamak \gurti\r Avalokitesvara/i). 
This inscription thus furnishes further evidence for the prevalence of the Mahayana 
form of Buddhism in mediaeval Ceylon 1 . 

A number of Tamil inscriptions were also brought to light during this period. 
Among these mention may be made of two records, dated in the reign of Rajendra- 
Choladeva, from a place named Natanar Kovil in the Eastern Province. They register 
the grant of cows, by certain individuals of Tamil nationality, for the maintenance of 
perpetual lamps at a Buddhist shrine, called Velakavera, alias Rajarajaperumpalli. 
These records prove not only that there existed in Ceylon a Buddhist shrine named 
after the great Chola king Rajaraja I, who was himself a Saiva, but also that the 
Choja conquerors of Ceylon in the eleventh century were tolerant enough to bestow' 
donations upon Buddhist places of worship. 

S. Paranavitana. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN INDO-CHINA 
a. PREHISTORIC REMAINS 

Considerable attention has been paid to prehistoric studies since the year 1928 
when Mile Colani was attached to the ‘Iicole Frangaise d’Extrfeme-Orient’. In 1932, 
her investigation of the ancient shell-deposits in Northern Annam in particular pro¬ 
mised to yield most valuable results, but owing to lack of the necessary funds this 
field of research has had to be abandoned. Mile Colani has consequently restricted 
her activity to another domain of studies, viz., the megalithic civilization of Upper Laos. 

Up to the present this civilization was known only from the enormous monolithic 
jars, the largest measuring up to 9 feet in height, which are found in the region of 
Xieng Khuang (Plate Villa). According to popular belief these immense receptacles 
were fashioned by giants to serve as vessels for spirituous liquors or rice. The ex¬ 
plorations of Mile Colani have proved that these monolithic jars are connected with 
the funeral rites of the people that made them. This is shown by the fact that in 
their immediate vicinity there were discovered, besides human bones and teeth, glass 


1 See Mahayanism in Ceylon , Ceylon Journal of Science , Section G, Vol. II, pp, 35—71. 
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beads of different colours, ear-pendants, stone hatchets, bronze ornaments including 
little bells and bracelets of elaborate workmanship, a few iron rings, numerous knives 
and agricultural implements, all of them evidently objects to which the deceased had 
attached special value. 

Recent research has revealed other hitherto unknown features of this megalithic 
culture. In the western part of the province of Tran-ninh, between Xieng Khuang and 
Luang Prabang, there were found, side by side with jars of fairly small size, large 
round disks which do not, however, appear to have served as the lids of these jars. 
They are usually deposited on the surface of the earth and the side buried in the 
ground frequently shows an animal figure in relief (Plate VIII 

More to the south, in the province of the Hua P’an, Mile Colani has found 
several groups of menhirs and at their foot enormous disks made of gneiss which 
appear to have been employed to close deep pits. Sometimes the cavity has been 
divided into three compartments by means of two slabs of schist of inconsiderable 
height. It is possible to descend into it by one or two steps; on the bottom are found 
rudely fashioned sepulchral vessels, bronze rings, bones and teeth. The ground in their 
immediate vicinity yields decorated potsherds, some bronze remains and especially 
perforated little disks made of schist and engraved with a star ornament. 

A further study of the objects recovered by Mile Colani will perhaps reveal some 
affinity between the megalithic civilization of Laos and that of the Malay Archipelago, 
more particularly of Sumatra. This much is certain, that the prehistoric culture of Laos 
had relations with other regions. Mile Colani observes that the groups of sepulchral 
jars and stones are always situated on or near a natural road of communication, along 
a foot-path or, very often, in a commanding position on the summit of a hill. The 
excavations have yielded numerous objects, including glass beads, which must have 
been imported. 

1 he number of human bones found is not sufficient to determine the race to 
which this megalithic culture may be ascribed. As to its date, the menhirs are proved 
by the contents of the pits at their foot to belong to the Bronze Age, whereas the 
monolithic jars and the burial-grounds described above may be assigned to the Iron 
Age, in other words, to a period not very far removed from the commencement of 
the Christian era and from the time of the first Chinese expansion in Tonkin. 

b. CHINESE MONUMENTS IN ANNAM 

We now come to the period of Chinese ascendency in Annam which began in 
the second century B. C. and lasted for nine centuries. The Iicole Frangaise had 
previously succeeded in recovering a number of objects from various tombs in the 
provinces of Bac-ninh and Quang-yen. We mention in particular the famous miniature 
citadel of terracotta which is counted among the best pieces preserved in the Museum 
of Hanoi. We have now been fortunate enough to discover a group of remarkably 
well-preserved tombs in the province of Vinh-yen (Plate VIII c~d ). Their structure possesses 


certain interesting features which add considerably to our knowledge of Chinese 
sepulchral architecture. The tomb consists of a long subterranean chamber which is 
paved with slabs of terracotta, the walls and ogee-shaped vault being built of partly 
decorated bricks. This chamber is divided into two compartments of unequal size by 
means of a kind of cella, the vault of which is pierced by a chimney which was 
walled up at the time when the tomb was closed. The larger chamber must have 
contained the coffin and the smaller one the provisions intended for the deceased 
person. Double or triple tombs are arranged on parallel lines and communicate with 
each other by means of a passage connecting the cellas. No coffin has ever been 
found in situ ; either the tombs have been rifled or the coffins have been removed and 
conveyed to China. But most of the graves have yielded a fairly rich harvest of finds: 
provision jars, sepulchral urns, miniature edifices, coins, bronze arms and implements. 

Whereas the Hinduized kingdoms of Champa and Kambodia entertained only 
intermittent relations with India during brief periods of their history, it is evident that 
Annam was profoundly influenced by its powerful neighbour. Beliefs, morals, religions, 
law, administration and writing, all these are cultural elements which Annam owes to 
China, and it can be said without exaggeration that Annamese art is only a local 
branch of the art of China. 

It is very curious that until lately no monuments belonging to the period of 
Chinese occupation were known with the exception of the above-mentioned tombs, nor 
even a purely Chinese monument dating from the following centuries. This gap has 
now been filled by the discovery, in the same province of Vinh-yen, of a storeyed 
tower which on account of its architectural and decorative style may be attributed to 
the commencement of the Song dynasty or possibly even to the end of the T‘ang 
period, vtz. about the ioth century A.D. This tower is a typical example of Chinese 
architecture, being built entirely of bricks ornamented with profusely decorated ceramic 
plaques. It is remarkably well preserved, with the exception of the timbers that support 
the tiled wooden eaves, which formerly projected from each storey. 

c. THE SITE OF YASODHARAPURA 

Until the year 1923 there seemed to exist no reason to doubt that the present 
city of Angkor Thom corresponded to the town of Yasodharapura, which according to 
the testimony of numerous inscriptions must have been founded at the end of the 
9th century A.D. under the reign of the Sivaite king Yasovarman I. On this sup¬ 
position the great Bayon Temple, which raises its towers with human faces in the 
geometrical centre of the city, was thought to represent the ‘Central Mountain’ of 
the inscriptions, viz. the temple dedicated to the cult of the deified king who was 
worshipped in the shape of a linga. 

The discovery, in 1923, of several Buddhist bas-reliefs in different parts of the 
Bayon Temple induced M. Finot to propose a new chronology ascribing the Bayon 
to the middle of the 9th century A. D, According to him, the foundation by Yasovarman 
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of Yasodharapura and of the .‘Central Mountain’ marked the completion of a plan 
conceived by one of his predecessors and the transformation of a Buddhist monument 
into a Sivaite temple. 

After a renewed study of the sculptures M. Philippe Stern, in his turn, proposed 
a new chronology which made the art of the Bayon more than a century younger. 
According to M. Stern, the present city of Angkor Thom does not necessarily correspond 
to the town founded by Yasovarman I. In his opinion this town could quite well have 
occupied a somewhat different and perhaps less extensive site. Its enlargement would 
then have taken place in the beginning of the 1 ith century A. D. 

M. Stern’s ingenuous hypothesis did not remove every difficulty. In 1928 the 
Sanskrit inscriptions on the steles placed at the corners of the enclosure of Angkor 
Thom were deciphered by me; they prove that the enclosing walls as well as the 
Bayon itself must be even younger than M. Stern had supposed. They belong to the 
closing years of the 12th century A.D. The Bayon and all other buildings which are 

_ characterized by towers adorned 


with human faces do not mark the 
commencement of Angkor art, as 
has been generally supposed. On 
the contrary they represent the final 
effort of Khmer art in the days ot 
the Buddhist king Jayavarman VII. 
This accounts for their innovations, 
Buddhist ornamentation and general 
appearance of having been hastily 
constructed. In the actual Angkor 
Thom we have the modern town 
rebuilt at the end of the 12th century, 
the ancient capital having been 
destroyed by the Chams in x 177A.D. 

This point having been definitely 
settled, the site of the original town 
of the 9th century A. D. had to be 
locate^. It was by no means certain 
that the ancient town was smaller 
in extent than the present city of Angkor Thom. It seemed quite possible that it was 
a place of equal size or perhaps even considerably larger, so that its centre might 
even lie outside the vast quadrangle which comprises the town of the 12th century. 

Two years ago M. Goloubew suggested that possibly the ‘Central Mountain’ of 
the inscriptions might be identified with the Sivaite temple crowning the top of a 
wooded hill which is situated near the southern gate of Angkor Thom and which is 
known by the name of Phnom Bakheng. This hypothesis is based on the fact that 
the Phnom Bakheng marks the exact centi'e of a rectangle covering an area of some 










































16 square kilometers and bounded on the west and south sides by broad ditches 
which have been turned into rice-fields, while the eastern side follows a line running 
parallel with the Siemreap river which has been deflected from its natural course so 
as to form a sort of channel or moat. 

The excavations carried out by M. Goloubew in 193 1 anc ^ * 93 2 h ave revealed 
the fact that the hill of Phnom Bakheng is surrounded by numerous water-reservoirs 
which were hidden in the forest. Their symmetrical arrangement confiims the existence, 
in former times, of axial causeways starting from the foot of the hill and running in 
the four directions, as indeed one would expect in the case of a Central Mountain 
i. e. a temple situated in the centre of a town. Among the remains which have come 
to light or could be located by soundings it was possible to establish the existence 
of a rectangular enclosure encompassing the base of the Phnom Bakheng. Moreover, 
the excavations brought to light a cruciform terrace of laterite at the foot of the hill 
in front of the eastern flight of steps, and in the interior of Angkor Thom, along 
what may be supposed to have formed the northern enclosure, traces of a ditch faced 
with stone were found, together with the remnants of bridges and pavements. 

It can now be accepted as an established fact that the town of Yasodharapura, 
founded towards the close of the 9th century by Yasovarman I, covered a vast area 
and, together with the enormous lake now known as the Eastern Baray, must have 
been a most imposing sight. The capital was enclosed by a broad moat. The 'Cen¬ 
tral Mountain’ with its temple of the deified king must therefore be the I hnom Bakheng 

with the temple of Siva crowning its summit. 

As to the exact position of the northern moat, the site occupied by the royal 
palace and other similar details in the plan of the original city, it would be premature 
to discuss these points at present. A few further discoveries which we owe to the 
systematic explorations carried out in the vicinity of Angkor may be briefly mentioned. 
M. Trouv£, the Conservator of Angkor, has recognized the existence of a regulai 
network of causeways, dykes and canals hitherto unknown, and when their courses 
have been fully established, they will give an interesting insight into the knowledge of 
hydraulics possessed by the ancient Khmers and into their system of irrigation. 

In addition to this M. Trouv£ has discovered a very curious building, buried in 
the southern dyke of the Western Baray, which is proved both by its inscriptions 
and by its style to belong to the pre-Angkor period (6th—8th century A.D.) and 
which exhibits some very remarkable features. Whereas all known monuments of early 
Khmer art are towers, either isolated or arranged in groups on the same level, the 

present edifice, which goes by the name of Prasat Ak Yom, consists of a sanctuary 

built on a terraced pyramid, the terraces of which are embellished by subsidiary shrines. 
This pyramid is pierced from top to bottom by a pit which starts from the pedestal 
placed in the central shrine and leads straight down into a subterranean chamber 
with a stone vault placed at a depth of 36 feet. The inscriptions inform us that this 

monument was dedicated to Siva under the significant name of Gambhiresvara, The 

Siva of the Depth’. 
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d. RECONSTRUCTION OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS 

In the year 1930 M. Marchal, the Conservator of Angkor, was deputed to Java 
in order to acquaint himself with the methods followed by the Archaeological Survey 
of Netherlands India with regard to the restoration of Hindu-Javanese temples. These 
methods, followed with such signal success especially in the case of the temples of 
Kalasan and Prambanan, are strictly scientific, being as far removed from fantasies 
a la Viollet le Due, as from the exaggerated prudence which at Angkor had abstained 
from restoring a single stone. 

Returned from this mission M. Marchal has commenced to apply the methods in 
question to that monument belonging to the group of Angkor which seemed to be 
the most suitable for such an experiment. It is the temple situated a few miles to 
the north of Angkor Thom which was originally named Kvarapura and is nowadays 
known by the name of Banteay Srei. It will be remembered that this monument 
forms the subject of the first volume of the Memoires Archeologiques published by the 
‘Iicole Frangaise d’Extr&me-Orient’ (1926). 1 The authors of this monograph, Messrs. 
Finot, Goloubew and Parmentier, had come to the conclusion that the edifice belonged 
to the 13th or 14th century A. D., though certain archaic characteristics were indeed 
noticed by them. It has, however, since been proved by me to go back to the 10th 
century. It is a building of moderate size constructed with the utmost care and with 
materials of excellent quality. It was in a ruined condition, but an inspection by M. 
Parmentier had shown that practically all the stones were still in existence around 
the foot of the building. 

Among the three towers forming the central group, the one to the south was 
the first to be attacked (Plate IX). M. Marchal began by making an accurate survey 
comprising drawings and photographs. Then he reconstructed, on the ground, the 
upper storeys which had collapsed long ago. This part of the work having been 
accomplished, he proceeded to demolish the portions of the structure still standing, 
carefully assorting and numbering each separate stone. Then, after having strengthened 
the foundations by means of a layer of concrete, he rebuilt the successive storeys of 
the tower one after the other. 

The same procedure has been followed in restoring the northern tower. It is intended 
to treat the central tower in a similar manner, so that when the whole work of 

u 

restoration will have been completed, we shall possess a group of three Khmer towers 
of the classical period in their pristine condition. 

The method described cannot be applied to every Khmer monument, these 
monuments having been built either of brick or of sandstone of inferior quality, very 
different from the durable stone of Java, and being moreover often badly constructed 
and raised on insufficient foundations. It should also be borne in mind that the enormous 
masses of stone constituting such buildings as Angkor Vat, the Bayon, Ta Prohm and 


1 Cf. A71.Bibl.LA., 1926, pp. 22 f., pi. VIII—X. [Ed.]. 





so many others, defy similar undertakings in the prevailing conditions of financial 
stringency. Yet it cannot be denied that since M. Marchal’s mission to Java the 
conservation of the monument at Angkor has greatly benefited by the methods with 
which he has made himself familiar. Whereas previously one was content to support 
a tottering ruin by means ol a solid buttress of concrete, one does not hesitate now 
to replace the materials which have fallen to the ground, if only the foundation is 
considered to be of sufficient strength to bear their weight. It is in this manner that 
in the outer gallery of the Bayon Temple a number of fallen pillars have been set 
up again in their places and portions of the gopura have been reconstructed, so that 
the most ruined part of the monument has regained something of its original appearance. 

Similar methods have also been applied to the temple of Po Nagar at Nha-trang 1 
and to the Buddhist shrine at Vieng Chan (Laos) known as the That Luong. 

Thus the Archaeological Service of Indo-China has derived great benefit from the 
application of the principles of restoration so admirably put into practice by the Dutch 
archaeologists in Netherlands India. 

G. C CEDES. 

THE TEMPLE OF ANGKOR VAT 2 

In the Introduction to the preceding volume of the Annual Bibliography we have 
mentioned the completion of the great monograph on Barabudur by Professor N. J. 
Krom and Lieut.-Colonel I'h. van Erp. The year 1932 has brought the last of the 
seven volumes of plates belonging to an equally extensive work dealing with another 
important monument of Greater India, the Temple of Angkor Vat. As early as 1920 
a plan was drawn up for a monograph on this temple, which had to be preceded by the 
photographic survey of the monument. The latter was started in January 1921 under 
the direction of M. V. Goloubew and was finished in June 1924. The photographs 
acquired have been published in the series mentioned above and will be followed by 
a descriptive monograph. The collection is divided into three groups : I. the architecture, 
II. the decorative sculptures and III. the reliefs, which are accompanied by concise 
introductory chapters resp. by M. L. Finot, M. V. Goloubew and M. G. CcEDfe. The 
following notes have been taken from these introductions. 

Angkor Vat was built between A. D. 1112 and 1180, at least in part by Surya- 
varman II (1112—c^.1152), whilst it was perhaps finished by his nephew and successor 
Dharanlndravarman II ( ca . 1152—1181). According to M. Finot part of the temple 
has originally been a smaller nagara beside the large one, Angkor Thom. Afterwards, 

1 Cf. An. Bibl. I. A. for 1931, pp. 22—28, pi. VII—VIII. 

3 Le Temple d'Angkor Vat (Memoires Archeologiques publies par l’Ecole Fran^aise d’Extreme-Orient, 
Tome II). Paris: les Editions G. van Oest, 1929 —’32. 

Premiere partie: l'Architecture du monument , avec une introduction de L. Finot, 2 vols. 

Deuxieme partie: la Sculpture ornementale du Temple , avec une introduction de V. Goloubew, 2 vols. 

Troisieme partie: la Galerie des bas-reliefs, avec une introduction de G. CcEDfes, 3 vols. 
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when the monks became the sole occupants of the place, it was called the Palace- 
Monastery, Angkor Vat. The sanctuary was originally Vishnuitic, but the changes in 
the prevailing religion, the rise of Mahayanism under Jayavarinan VU (1181 —1201) 
and afterwards of Hinayanism, have made their influence felt by the erection of Buddhist 
statues. Even in those later days the monument has remained an important place ot 
pilgrimage. The history of the discovery by the Europeans and of the restoration ot 
the monument is related in the concluding paragraphs of M. Finot’s introduction. M. 
Goloubew especially points out that, although the new theories concerning the chro¬ 
nology of Khmer art do not change the date of Angkor Vat, they have important 
consequences with regard to the estimation of the position of the monument in the 
evolution of that art. As opposed to the previous view that Angkor Vat does not 
mean any progress either in architectural or decorative art, M. Goloubew maintains: 
“Ce sont les maitres d’oeuvre et les imagiers de Suryavarman II qui ont elabore, un 
peu avant 1150, la plupart des formules plastiques dont se sont inspire plus tard, en 
les repetant it satietd, les infatigables artisans de Jayavarman VII.” M. Ccedes finally 
discusses the reliefs of the first storey and gives a list of them. 

It has been a happy thought of the authors not to keep the interested waiting 
for the publication of the excellent photographs till the descriptive text should have 
been printed. We hope and expect that the text volume(s) will appear without too 
long an interval. 

A. J. Bernet Kempers 

MEGALITHIC REMAINS IN SOUTHERN SUMATRA 1 

In 1849 Lieutenant Ullmann of the Dutch East Indian Army found, in the vicinity 
of Lahat in Southern Sumatra, a few stone images of a type quite different from the 
sculptures of the Hindu period known in Netherlands India. In 1870 the military sur¬ 
geon Tombrink published a treatise dealing with a number of similar stone figures 
which had been discovered in the same neighbourhood. Subsequently other images of 
this type were described by the English botanist Forbes and by the ‘Controleur .Engelhard 
and in 1915 there appeared a publication concerning these antiquities written by the 
well-known Resident, the late Mr. L. C. Westenenk. 

In 1929 Professor J. C. van Eerde visited the images in the vicinity of Pageralam 
and Lahat; he was the first to draw attention to the fact that these figures nearly 
always occur together with megalithic remains, especially dolmens and menhirs. In the 
year 1931 the writer of the present article examined these antiquities in the course 
of a six months’ stay in Southern Sumatra. This investigation has led to the following 
results: 

The antiquities consist of: 1. images; 2. stone ‘mortars’; 3. stone troughs; 4. 


1 A. N. J. Th. a Th. van der Hoop, Megalithic Remains in South Sumatra. [Doctor’s Thesis of the 
University of Utrecht.] Zutphen (Holland): W. J. Thieme & Co., 1932. 
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a similar type as receptacles for human skulls warrants the supposition that they were 
used for the same purpose in Southern Sumatra. 

4. Upright stones or menhirs- Stones of this description are found in many 
other places in the Archipelago. Frequently they are intended for tying up the sacri¬ 
ficial animals (buffaloes) on the occasion of the funeral festival. It is impossible to 
decide what purpose they served in Southern Sumatra. In one case the villagers 
asserted that formerly human sacrifices were offered near such a stone. In the present 
state of our knowledge we cannot say for certain whether these and other megalithic 
remains of Sumatra are related to the megaliths of India proper, or whether they 
are connected with those of Eastern Asia. The recent finds of Mile Colani in Indo- 
China seem to favour the latter alternative. 

5. The upright stones sometimes form distinct groups; frequently four of them 
are placed together so as to form a square or rectangle; in a few cases we find 
them arranged in rows. 

6. The dolmens or stone tables are not graves themselves, but they occur 
in the vicinity of graves and other antiquities. They consist of two or more upright 
stones, surmounted by a large coping-stone: In Celebes similar dolmens are used as 
sacrificial tables up to the present day. 

7. The stone cists are large sepulchral chambers constructed of stone slabs (Plate 
X 3 ). These slabs were probably obtained by heating rocks and then cooling them with 
water, a process which causes the rock to split off in slabs. The graves no longer 
contain any bones, but they yielded numerous beads of the same sort as have been 
found in Java, the Philippine Islands and India proper, besides a few tiny pieces of 
bronze, and a single little nail of gold. On the inside the walls of these tombs show 
very remarkable mural paintings in red, ochre, black and white, depicting human 
beings with buffaloes. 

8. Terrace-graves: These are found both in Southern Sumatra and in Western 
Java. They are perhaps related to the well-known ‘ahu’ of Polynesia. These graves 
were left unopened, on account of the reverence still paid to them by the population. 

9. The pit-marked stones are of the well-known type that is found nearly 
every-where where megalithic culture occurs; in the Malay Archipelago they were so 
far unknown. 

The author arrives at the conclusion that the megaliths of Southern Sumatra 
were chiefly made in the beginning of the Christian era. He accepts the view of 
Professor Heine-Geldern, that they were erected by the ancestors of the Indonesians. 
The term ‘Indonesian’ is used here in the same general sense in which it is employed 
by Professor Krom. 


A. N. J. Tiiomassen a Thuessink van der Hoop. 
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Bijdr. : Bijdragen tot de Iaal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indie, no. 607. 
Bolet.Inst. Pitt#?: Boletim do Instituto Vasco da Gama [Bulletin of the Vasco da Gama Institute. 

In Portuguese]. Nova Goa: Tip. Braganga & O 
Boston Btin : Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, [Mass.]. 

Brit . : British Museum Quarterly. 

: Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London, no. 7. 

Btin Amis V. HuL\ Bulletin des Amis du Vieux Hue. 

Bukkyo Bijntsu : The Bukkyo Bijutsu: A Quarterly on Buddhist Art, Tokyo. 

40 Bui . TVrjr. Bulletin of the American Institute of Persian Art and A rchaeology, no. 666 . 

Bui. Amis de VOr Bulletin de 1 ’Association Frangaise des Amis de l’Orient, Paris. 

Bui . Assam Hist. & Depp.: Government of Assam: Department of Historical and Anti¬ 

quarian Studies, Bulletin, no. 64. 

Bui. Com. Arch. Indochine: Bulletin de la Commission Archeologique de Tlndochine. 

Bui. Fogg Art Mus.: Bulletin of the Fogg Art Museum. 

Bui. Madras Mus.: Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum. 

Bui. Metr Mus. Art: Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 

Bui. Nat. Libr. Peiping : Bulletin of the National Library, Peiping. 

Burlington Magazine : The Burlington Magazine for Conoisseurs. London, SW. 1. 

Central Museum , Lahore , Annual Report: unabbreviated, no. 65. 

50 Ceylon J. Sc.: Ceylon Journal of Science, no. 522. 

Chinesiscli-Deutscher Almanack: unabbreviated. Published by the China-Institut, Frankfurt on 
the Main. 

Dacca Btin: Dacca University Bulletin. 

D/du/d: unabbreviated, no. 608. 

Dtsche Lit. Ztg.: Deutsche Literaturzeitung fur Kritik der internationalen Wissenschaft, Berlin. 
Eastern Art: unabbreviated. 

Ep. Birm .: Epigraphia Birmanica. 

Ep. I?id.: Epigraphia Indica, nos. 66, 66 a, 67. 

Ep. Ind.-Mosl.: Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica. 

Ep. Zeyl .: Epigraphia Zeylanica, no. 523. 

60 Gaz. B.-Arts: C-fazette des Beaux-Arts, Paris. 

Greater India Btin: Greater India Society Bulletin. 

Hyderabad Arch. Ser.: Hyderabad Archaeological Series. 

Ind. Ant.: Indian Antiquary, no. 68. 

Ind. Art & L.: Indian Art and Letters, no. 8. 

Ind. Gids: De Indische Gids [The Indian Guide. In Dutch], Amsterdam. * 

Ind. Hist. Quart. : The Indian Historical Quarterly, no. 69. 

Ind. Hist. Rec. Com.: Indian Historical Records Commission, Proceedings of Meetings, nos. 70, 71, 
Indian Linguistics: unabbreviated. 

7 A.: Journal Asiatique, no. 10. 

70 y* Andhra Hist. Res. S.: Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, no. 72. 

7 AOS.: Journal of the American Oriental Society, no. 9. 

7 ASB.: Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and Numism. Supplt.: Numis¬ 
matic Supplement of the former, no. 79. 

7 - Bombay Br. R. A. S.: Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

7 . Bombay Hist. S.: Journal of the Bombay Historical Society, no. 75. 

7 B& 0 RS.: Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, nos. 73, 74. 

7 . Burma Res. S.: Journal of the Burma Research Society. 

7 * Cama Inst.: The Journal of the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute, Bombay. 


!?. Central Asian S. : Journal of the Central Asian Society. 

J. Ceylon Br. R. A. S .: Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

80 J. d. Savants : Journal des Savants. 

y.Ind.Hist.i Journal of Indian History, Madras, no. 76. 

y. Mai. Br. R. A. S.: Journal of the Malayan Branch, Royal Asiatic Society. 

y. Or. Res. Madras: Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, no. 77. 

J. Punjab Hist. S.: Journal of the Panjab Historical Society, now incorporated into the J. Panjab 
Univ. Hist. S. 

J. Punjab Univ. Hist. S.: Journal of the Panjab University Historical Society, no. 78. 
yRAS .: Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, no. u. 
y. Siam S.: Journal of the Siam Society. 

y. S. Or. Res.: Journal of the Society of Oriental Research, New York. 
y. U. P. Hist . S. : Journal of United Provinces Historical Society, no. 80. 

90 y. Urusvati Inst.: Journal of the Urusvati Himalayan Research Institute, Roerich Museum, 
New York, no. 12. 

Karnatak Hist. Rev.: The Karnatak Historical Review, Dharwar. 

Kerala S. Pap .: Kerala Society Papers, no. 81. 

Klio: Klio, Beitrage zur alten Geschichte. In Verbindung mit Fachgenossen des In- und Aus- 
landes herausgegeben von Prof. C. F. Lehmann-Haupt und Prof. Fr. Schachermeyr. Leipsic: 
Dieterich. 

Kokka: unabbreviated. 

Litter <z Orientates: unabbreviated, Leipsic. 

Luzac's: Luzac’s Oriental List and Book Review Quarterly, London. 

Maandbl. beeld. k. : Maandblad voor beeldende kunsten [A Monthly for Fine Arts. In Dutch], 
Amsterdam, no. 13. 

Mahdkosala Hist. Soc. P.: Mahakosala Historical Society’s Papers, Bilaspur, C. P., 1932 sq., no, 82. 
Man: Man, A Monthly Record of Anthropological Science, no. 14. 

100 Man in India: unabbreviated. A Quarterly Record of Anthropological Science with special 
Reference to India. Ranchi: R. B. Sarat Chandra Roy. 

Meded. Kirtya : Mededeelingen van de Kirtya. Liefrinck~van der Tuuk. [Communications of the 
Kirtya (Foundation) Liefrinck-van der Tuuk. In Dutch]. Solo. 

Melanges Bruxelles : Melanges chinois et bouddhiques publics par l’lnstitut Beige des Hautes 
Etudes Chinoises, Bruxelles, no. 15. 

Mem. Arch. Snrv.\ Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India. 

Mem. As. Soc. Bengal: Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Mitt. Anthrop. Ges. Wien: Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien. 

The Modern Review: unabbreviated, no. 16, 

Monde Or.: Le Monde Oriental. 

Museum: Museum, Maandblad voor Philologie en Geschiedenis. [A Monthly for Philology and 
History. In Dutch]. Leyden—Leipsic—London. 

Mus. Far East. Ant. Btin.: The Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities (Ostasiatiska SamlingarnaJ 
Stockholm, Bulletin. 

no Nagarl: NSgari-pracharini PatrikS, Benares, no. 83. 

Ned. hid. 0 . & N.: Nederlandsch-Indie Oud en Nieuw, no. 609. 

Num. Chron.: Numismatic Chronicle, London. 

OAZ.: Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, see : 0 . Z. 

OLZ.: Orientalistische Literaturzeitung. 

0 Oriente Portugues ; unabbreviated. Published by the Comissao Permanente de Arqueologia, 
Tribunal da Relagao, Nova Goa, no. 84. 


Oudh . Verslag : Oudheidkundig Verslag, no. 610. 

< 9 Z.: Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, no. 17. 

Pantheon : Pantheon, Monatsschrift fur Freunde und Sammler der Kunst, in which is included 
now the periodical Der Cicerone. Munich. 

Prabasi: unabbreviated, no. 85. 

120 Proc. Numism. Soc. India: Proceedings of the Annual Meetings of the Numismatic Society of 
India, Lucknow, no. 86. 

/*#<£/. Sta. lit, Iraniennes: Publications de la Societe des Etudes Iraniennes et de PArt Persan, Paris. 
Q. J. Mythic S .: Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore, no. 87. 

RAA .: Revue des Arts Asiatiques, no. 18. 

Rama Varma Res . Inst, Btin : Rama Varma Research Institute Bulletin, Ernakulam, Cochin. 

Rep, Arch, Dep, Marwar: Report on the Administration of the Archaeological Department and 
the Sumer Public Library, Raj Marwar, nos. 88, 88 a, 

Rev. Arch,: Revue Archeologique. 

Rev. de l 9 Art: La Revue de l’Art. Revue de Tart ancien et moderne, Paris. 

Rev. Nuntism. : Revue Numismatique, Paris. 

Rocz. Orj,\ Rocznik Orjentalistyczny. 

13° Roopa-Lekka: Roopa-Lekha. An illustrated Quarterly Journal of Indian Arts & Crafts. Editorial 
Board’s Office 16-F, Upper Flat, Connaught Place, New Delhi, India. 

Sinica: unabbreviated. 

Syria : unabbreviated. 

Tarikh: Tarikh. A Quarterly Journal of History and Archaeology. 

Tschr. Aardr. Gen.: Tijdschrift van het Koninklijk Nederlandsch Aardrijkskundig Genootschap. 

[Journal of the Royal Dutch Geographical Society. In Dutch]. Leyden: E. J. Brill. 
Tirumalai Sri Venkatesvara: unabbreviated, Tirupati, 1932 sq., no. 89. 

Toung Pao: unabbreviated. * 

Toyo Bijutsu: unabbreviated. 

Travancore Arch. Ser.: Travancore Archaeological Series, nos. 90, 90#. 

Tschr. Bat. Gen.: Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, uitgeg. door het Kon. 
Bataviaasch Genootschap voor Kunsten en Wetenschappen, no. 611. 

140 Univ. Mus, Btin. z The University Museum Bulletin, published by the Museum of the University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Varendra Monogr.: Varendra Research Society’s Monographs, Rajshahi. 

Visal-Bharat: unabbreviated, no. 91. 

WBKKA.: Wiener Beitrage zur Kunst- und Kulturgeschichte Asiens. 

WZKM.: Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes. 

ZDMG .: Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft. 

146 Z.f. 1 . 1 .: Zeitschrift fiir Indologie und Iranistik. 

The Bibliography includes reviews which have appeared in 1932, although the books to 
which they refer, were published in previous years. The titles of such books are placed between 
square brackets. 

* An asterisk before the title of a book or periodical indicates that it is found in the 
library of the Kern Institute. In the case of articles published in periodicals the reader may 
refer to the main no. of the periodical as no separate asterisk has been put before the title of 
each paper. 



ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INDIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


FOR THE YEAR 1932 

I. GENERAL 

A. PERIODICALS 


1. *Acta Orientalia, ediderunt societates orientales 
batava danica norvegica curantibus C. SNOUCK 
HURGRONJE, Lugd[uni] Bat[avorum], Sten Ko- 
now, Oslo, J. Pedersen, Havnize, Ph. S. van 
Ronkel, Lugd. Bat. Redigenda curavit Sten 
Konow. Volumen X, pars iii ac volumen XI, 
partes i et ii. Leyden: E. J. Brill, 1932. 8vo, 
pp. 161—304, and pp. 1—170. 

Contents: Vol. X: Les etudes historiques et 
geographiques sur la Perse depuis 1900, by 
V. Minorsky, pp. 278—293. — Note on 
the Buddha's jdlalaksana, by Sten KONOW, 
pp. 298—301. — New Books. 

Vol. XI, pts. i—ii: Aryan Vestiges in the 
Near East of the Second Millenary B.c., by N. 
D. Mironov, pp. 140—170 (to be continued). 

2. * American Journal of Archaeology. The Journal 
of the Archaeological Institute of America. 
Published quarterly by the Institute. Volume 
XXXVI. Concord, N. H.: Printed by the 
Rumford Press, I93 2 - Imperial 8vo, 591 pages, 
xxiii and F plates, numerous illustrations in 
the text. — Annual subscription: $ 6.00, price 
of single number: $ 1.50. 

Contents: The bearing of the excavations 
at Tell Billa and at Tepe Gavvra upon the 
ethnic problems of Ancient Mesopotamia, 
by E. A. Speiser, pp. 29—35. — On some 
important synchronisms in Prehistoric Meso¬ 
potamia, by The Same, pp. 465—471. — 
The Joint Excavation at Tepe Gawra, by 
The Same, pp. 564—568. — Archaeological 
News, Book Reviews, Bibliography. 


3 a ‘ [*Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology 
for the year 1926, resp. 19 27, 1928, 1929, 
Leyden: 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931]. See An.Bibl. 
LA. 1928, no. 2, 1929, no. 2; 1930, nos. 2 
and 3, and 1931, nos. 2 and 3. 

Reviewed: The Modern Review , vol. LI, no. 1, 
pp. 57—60. hy R. CHANDA: “The com¬ 
pilation of the entries in the volumes has 
been carried out with admirable care and 
thoroughness. Henceforward it will be ne¬ 
cessary for every student of Indian archseo- 
logy and history to use them constantly... 
The most interesting portion of each volume 
of the Bibliography is the introduction gi ving 
concise accounts of explorations carried out 
and discoveries made during the year all 
over the Asiatic world with India as its centre, 
in many cases drawn up by the explorers 
themselves.” 

JA., vol. CCXX, pp. 356—358, by Gabriel 
F ERRAND: “II n’y a que des <§loges a adresser 
aux redacteurs de cette si utile publication.” 
Melanges Bruxelles , vol. I, p. 379, by L. 
de La Vallee Poussin [vols. 1926—1929]: 
“... bon instrument de travail, ... eririchi 
de m^moires archdologiques . .. et de plan¬ 
ches tres belles.” 

B&FEQ., vol. XXXI, p. 530, by G. CcedSs 
[ vol. 1929]: “II reste a souhaiter que la crise 
ne tarisse pas les subventions des gouverne- 
ments de l’lnde anglaise et des Indes neer- 
landaises qui ont permis jusqu'ici de main- 
tenir 1 'Annual Bibliography a ce haut degr6 
d’excellence.” 
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Indonesia, [by N. J. Krom], pp. 17—19. — 
Bibliography [929 numbers], pp. 25—139. 
Index. Plates. 

Reviewed : JB&ORS , vol. XVIII, pp. 395 — 
96, by K. P. JAYASWAL. 

The Hindustan Review , 15 Sept. 1932. 

Arch. Mitt. Iran. See no. 665. 


3 b. *[Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology 
for the year 1929. Leyden: 1931]. 

See An. Bibl. I . A. 1931* no - 3 * 

Reviewed: Burlington Magazine , vol. LX, 
1932, p. 266, by J. V. S. W[lLKINSON]: “It 
is to be hoped that everyone interested in 
Indian and Farther Indian archaeology and 
art will make a point of buying the Annual 
Bibliography, for it deserves, and will repay, 
support. It is beautifully produced and illus¬ 
trated, its compilation is mainly the unpaid 
work of a body of distinguished scholars, and 
its value to students is very great. It would 
be a calamity if it had to be discontinued, 
and most regrettable if it had to lower its 
standards.” 

J. Mai. Br. R.A.S., vol. X, parti, pp. 161— 
162, by R. O. WlNSTEDT: “It is a work 
indispensable to every student of Oriental 
art, literature and history. The plates are 
admirable.” 

Ind . Ant., vol. LXI, pp. 221—222, by C. E. 
A. W. Oldham: “In fact the whole volume 
betokens efficiency and scholarship. All in¬ 
terested in Eastern archaeology should keep 
this record on their shelves.” 

4. * Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology for 
the year 1930 . Published with the aid of the 
Government of Netherlands India and with the 
support of the Imperial Government of India, 
by the Kern Institute, Leyden. Editorial Board: 
J. Ph. Vogel, ph.d., N. J. Krom, pii.d., J. 
H. Kramers, ll.d., C. L. FAbri, ph.d., W. 
Perceval YETTS, Hermann Goetz, PH.D. Ley¬ 
den: E. J. Brill Ltd., 1932. Royal 4to, xi and 
148 pages, with 6 collotype plates and 4 text- 
figures. — Price: 6 guilders [Since May 1933: 
9 guilders]. 

Contents: Preface. Introduction: Excavations 
at Nagarjunikonda, [by J. Ph. Vogel], pp. 1- 
6. — The Preservation of Ancient Monuments 
in Hyderabad - Deccan, pp. 6—9. - The Sit- 
tanavasal Paintings, Pudukotta State, by A. 
H. Longhurst, pp. 9—11. — Excavations 
at Dong-son (Province Thanh-hoa, Annam), 
by V. GOLOUBEW, pp. 11 —14. — Discovery 
of a pre-Angkor Monument in the Group 
of Angkor, by G. CcEDES, pp. 14—16. — 


5. *Artibus Asice. Curant editionem Carl Hentze, 
Antwerpiae; Alfred SALMONY, Colonise. 
MCMXXX/XXXII, no. 1. Leipsic: Offizin Ri¬ 
chard Hadl, 1932. 4to, 80 pages, with 39 illus¬ 
trations in the text and 1 plate. 

Contents; Einige Motive der prahistorischen 
Kunst Transuraliens, by A. V. Schmidt, 
pp. 4—22. — One hundred references to 
Indian Painting, by Ananda K. COOMARA- 
SWAMY, pp. 41—57. — Albert von Le Coq f, 
by Heinrich ZlMMER, pp. 70—73. — P. Joseph 
Dai-ilmann, s.j. f, by C. Hentze, p. 73. — 
Btbliographia. 

6. *‘[. Bibliographic bouddhique . Parts I and II. (Bud- 
dhica, published under the direction of Jean 
Przyluski). Paris: 1930 and 1931]. See An. 
Bibl I. A. 1930 , no. 4, and 1931 , nos. 70 and b. 

Reviewed: JRAS ., 1932, pp. 701— 703, by 
C. A. F. Rhys Davids [both parts]: “...much 
as I esteem the piety-cum-utility of Retro¬ 
spectives, I trust the editor will impiously 
refrain from publishing any more of them 
till we can read, in each annual issue, notice 
of works on Buddhist subjects published up 
to the end of the year just ended. This will 
much increase the usefulness of the Biblio¬ 
graphy. ... Not least admirable among these 
[methods adopted in the Bibliography] is 
that of giving, beneath the notice, with 
resume, of a new book, reference to any 
worthy criticism on it which has appeared.” 
B&FEO ., vol. XXXI, pp. 546L, by G. Cced£s, 
547—549, by TR^N-v&n-GlAp, 549fi, by Kim 
Yung-Kun [all on part II only]. M. CcEDES 
remarks that the volume “merite les memes 
eloges et appelle les memes critiques gene- 
rales que le premier.” 

Toung Pao , vol. XXIX, pp. I54f., by [Paul 
PelliotJ. 
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Archiv Orientdlni , vol. IV, no. i, April 1932 
p. 141, by V. Lesny: “La Bibliographic boud- 
dhique est done vraiment un ouvrage d’ac- 
tualite.” 

BuL Amis de I Or ., no. 12, p. 36. 

Ind . Hist . Quart , vol. VIII, pp. 407^, by D. 
Bhattacharya. 

OLZ., vol. XXXV, no. 6, p.427, by H. Zimmer. 
De Indiscke Gids, vol. LIV, no. 5, p. 476, by 
J. Ph. Vogel. 

7. *Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies , 
London Institution . Vol. VI, part. 4. London, 
E. C. 2: published by the School, 1932. 8vo, 
pp. 825—1109, with plates ix—xii. — Price: 6 s. 

Contents: A Chinese Geographical Text of 
the Ninth Century, by Lionel Giles, pp. 
825—846. — Reviews of Books. — Notes 
and Queries. 

8. *Indian Art and Letters . Published bi-annually 
by The India Society, London, S. W. 1. New 
Series, volume VI. London: 1932. 8vo, iv and 
159 pages, 2 text-illustrations, 24 plates and 
a sketch-map in the text. — Price: 10s. per 
annum . 

Contents: Old and new Art of Bali, by Dr. 
W. F. Stutterheim, pp. 1—9. — L’^cole 
Frangaise d’Extrfime-Orient at the Interna¬ 
tional Colonial Exhibition, Paris, 1931, by 
MUe Georgette NAUDIN, pp. 14—19. — The 
Musee Guimet, Paris: recent acquisitions, by 
Edmee JOLICLER, pp. 20—24. — The Sitta- 
navasal Paintings, Pudukotta State, by A. H. 
Longhurst, pp. 39—41. — Indian Theatre 
Architecture, by J. de La Valette, pp. 
42—43 and 45. — A Museum of Asiatic 
Art in Amsterdam, by R. L. HOBSON, pp. 
47 f. — Indian Archaeology in 1930—31, 
pp. 65—70. — A Picture Roll from Gujarat 
(A. D. 1433), by Nanalal Chamanlal Mehta, 
pp. 71—78. — A visit to Bidar, by Dr. E. 
H. HUNT, pp. 79—82. — A visit to the 
ancient capitals of Ceylon, by Dr, Andreas 
Nell, pp. 83—86. — Barabudur, by Lieut.- 
Col. Th. van Erp, pp. 87—101. — An 
introduction to the study of Siamese Painting, 
by Dr. H. G. Quaritch WALES, pp. 102— 
108. — Angkor: a Royal Romance, by Miss 


Lucille Douglass, pp. 109—119. — Note on 
the importance of South Persia in Archaeo¬ 
logical Research, by Dr. C. L. FAbri, pp. 
120 f. — Reviews. 

9. * Journal of the American Oriental Society . 
Edited by W. Norman BROWN, John K. 
Shryock, James A. Montgomery. Volume 
52. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1932. 8vo, 430 [and six unnumbered] 
pages, with 6 plates and 1 text-illustration. — 
Price of the volume: $6.00 postage paid. 
Contents: Visnudharmottara, chapter XLI, 
by Ananda K. COOMARASWAMY, pp. 13—21. 
— Abhasa, by The Same, pp. 208—212.— 
Reactions to Art in India, by The Same, 
pp. 213—220. — Book Reviews. 

10. * Journal Asiatique . Recueil trimestriel de 
memoires et de notices relatifs aux etudes 
orientales, publie par la Socidte Asiatique. 
Vol. CCXX, nos. 1—2, and vol. CCXXI, no. 1. 
Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1932. 8vo, 383 
and 192 pages, with 4 plates and several 
text-illustrations, — Annual subscription price 
for countries with depreciated currency: 90 
francs; for countries of high exchange rate : 
150 francs. 

Contents: Vol. CCXX: Note sur des ma- 
nuscrits sanscrits provenant de Bamiyan 
(Afghanistan) et de Gilgit (Cachemire), by 
Sylvain Lrivi, pp. 1— 45. — Le Yasodha- 
ragiri et le Phimanakas, by Louis FlNOT, 
pp. 47—59* — Le Wakwak est-il le Japon?, 
by Gabriel Ferrand, pp. 193—243. — 
Une dclipse de soleil au temps d’Agoka, 
by D. SlDERSKY, pp. 295—297. — Reviews 
of Books. Vol. CCXXI: Only reviews of 
books. 

11. * Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland for 1932. London: pu¬ 
blished by the Society, W. 1, 1932. 8vo, 1117, 
xxiv and 36 [List of Members] pages, with 
22 text-illustrations and 20 plates (including 
script tables). — Price: 15s. each of the four 
parts, or £2 8s. a year. 

Contents: The Gahadavalas of Kanauj: from 
about V. S. 1125 (A.D. 1068) to about V. S. 
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1280 (A. D. 1223), by S. Pt, Bisheshwar 
Nath Reu, pp. 1— 21. — Another Indus 
Valley Seal, by S. LANGDON, pp. 47 f. — 
Mauryya Chronology and connected pro¬ 
blems, by N. K. Biiattasali, pp. 273— 
288. — An Achaemenian tomb-inscription 
at Persepolis, by A, W. Davis, pp. 373— 
377. — Angkor: the new discoveries in 
Cambodia, by Miss Lucille DOUGLASS, pp. 
506—509. — Ancient Art in Siberia, by 
Dr. Alfred Salmony, pp. 509—511. — 
Hathur and Arura, by Jwala Sahai MlSRA, 
PP- 597 —601. — Marco Polo, by A. C. 
MoULE [see Section I, B, under Polo], pp. 
603—625. — Presentation of the Triennial 
Gold Medal (to Sir Aurel STEIN; see under 
his name, Section I, B), pp. 751—766. — 
Siamese Painting, by H. G. Quaritch WALES* 
pp. 774 f. — Kalawan Copper-plate Inscrip¬ 
tion of the Year J34, by Sten Konow, pp. 
949—965. — Reviews of Books. 

12. * Journal of Umsvati Himalayan Research In- 
stittite of Roerich Museum . Vol. II. [Naggar, 
Kulu, Panjab:] published by the Institute, 
1932. 8vo, 178 pages, with 21 plates and 12 
text-illustrations. — Price of single copies: 
$0.75, annual subscription: $1.35. 

Contents: Recent archaeological discoveries 
in India, by Col. A. E. Mahon, pp. 5—9. — 
Diary of the 1931 Expedition to Western 
Tibet, by Dr. W. N. Koelz, pp. 85—131. — 
Annual Report, 1931, by The Director 
[G. de Roerich], pp. 149—163. — Book 
Reviews. — Chronicle of Central Asiatic 
Exploration for 1931, by G. de ROERICH, 

pp. 175—178. 

13. Maandblad voor beeldende kunsten . [A Monthly 
for Fine Arts. In Dutch]. Also Organ of the 
“Society of Friends of Asiatic Art” [Vereeni- 
ging van Vrienden der Aziatische Kunst]. 
Edited by M. F. Hennus, m.ll., C. Veth 
and H. F. E. VISSER. Vol. IX. Amsterdam: 
de Bussy, 1932, 4to, 384 pages, with numerous 
illustrations. 

Contents: Een bronzen Bodhisattva-kop uit 
de collectie van Z. H. Mangkoe Nagoro VII. 
[The bronze head of a Bodhisattva in the 


collection of PI. H. Mangku Nagara VII], 
by Dr. W. F, STUTTERHEIM, pp. 22—25. — 
Plastiek van Java en Bali [Sculptures from 
Java and Bali], by Dr. W. F. STUTTERHEIM, 
p. 30 f. — De Bouwkundige Beschrijving van 
Barabudur [The Architectural Description of 
Barabudur], by A. J. Bernet KEMPERS, 
pp. 73—82. —Indische Schilderkunst [Indian 
Painting], by Dr. H. Goetz, pp. 95 f, — 
Een fraai Geschenk aan ons Museum [A 
beautiful present to our museum], by [H. 
F. E.] V[lSSER], pp. 125f. — Piet Mu¬ 
seum van Aziatische Kunst in het Stedelijk 
Museum te Amsterdam [The Museum of 
Asiatic Art at Amsterdam], by PI. F. E. 
Visser, pp. 131—139, 163—170. — Een 
Juweel van Hindoe-Javaansche bronskunst 
[A jewel of Hindu-Javanese bronze art], 
by Th. van Erp, pp. 235—238. — Een 
bronzen Buddhabeeld van het Maleische 
Schiereiland [A bronze Buddha image from 
the Malay Peninsula], by A. J. BERNET 
Kempers, pp. 238—240. — Ceramiek van 
Sawankhalok [Ceramics from Sawankhalok], 
by H. K. Westendorp, pp. 270—276. — 
Plastiek uit Indo-China in ons Museum, by 
[H. F. E.] VflSSER], pp. 317—320. — 
Dr. Ir. J. W. Yzerman f, by Th. van Erp, 
pp. 349 f. — Aziatische Kunst in Parijsche 
Musea [Asiatic Art in the Museums at Paris], 
by H. F. E. V[isser], pp. 35 if., 381, 383L — 
Een paar merkwaardige makara-achtige 
chineesche drakenkoppen in het Museum 
van Aziatische Kunst te Amsterdam [Two 
interesting makara- like Chinese dragonheads 
in the Museum of Asiatic Art, Amsterdam], 
by Th. van Erp, pp. 367—372. 

14. *Man . A monthly record of anthropological 
science. Vol. XXII. London: published by the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, W. C. 1., 
1932. Imp. 8vo, 288 pages, with plates A to 
M, and numerous text-illustrations. — Annual 
subscription: £ 1. 

Contents: The Industries of Sinanthropus, 
by Prof. G. Elliot Smith, pp. 7—10. — 
Historians and Painters of the Mughal Court, 
by J. V. S. Wilkinson, pp. 2 if. — Central 
Asiatic and Siberian Rock Pictures, by Prof. 
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A. M. Tallgren, p. 168. — Some Early 
Migrations in the Far East, by Dr. P. van 
Stein-Callenfels, pp. 283 f. — Book 
Reviews. 

15. * Melanges chinois et bouddhiques publies par 
rinstitut Beige des Hantes Etudes Chinoises . 
Vol. I: 1931 —1932. Bruxelles (Louvain: Mar¬ 
cel Istas): 1932. Royal 8vo, 425 pages, with 23 
plates (including tables of Chinese characters). 
— Price: 20 Belgas (or 100 Belgian Francs). 

Contents: Souvenirs d’un voyage a la Mon¬ 
tague Sacree de Long-men, by Dr. A. 
SPRUYT, pp. 241—262. — Did Buddha die 
of eating pork? with a note on Buddha’s 
image, by Arthur WALEY, pp. 343—354.— 
New light on Buddhism in Medieval India, 
by The Same, pp. 355—376. — Notes et 
bibliographic bouddhiques, by L. de LA 
Vallee Poussin, pp. 377—424. 

16. *The Modern Review . Vols. LI and LII. Edi¬ 
tor: Ramananda CHATTERJEE. Calcutta: 120— 
2, Upper Circular Road, 1932. 4to, 722 and 
728 pages, with numerous illustrations and 16 
colour plates. — Annual subscription (i. e . two 
vols.): Rs. 8—8 ; Foreign: Rs. 10. 

Contents : VoL LI: Did Insulindia get Maha- 
yana Cult from Bengal ? by B. CHATTERJEE, 
pp. 146—148. — Gaja-Simha, by D. GHOSH, 
pp. 154—160. — The standpoint of Indian 
Art, by N. GUPTA, pp. 493—496. — The 
Art of Bengal, by G. S. Dutt, pp. 519— 
529.—King Chhatrasal, Champion of Hindu 
Independence, and Queen Kamalavati, the 
Devoted Wife, by K. P. Jayaswal, pp. 
545 —54^- —The Udaypur Temple of Malwa 
and its builder, by K. P. Jayaswal, pp. 603- 
606. — The Krita, Gupta, Saka and other 
Eras, by D. Mukhopadhyaya, pp. 650— 
654. — Book Reviews. 

Vol . LII : The Krita, Gupta, Saka and other 
Eras (Part II) by D. Mukhopadhyaya, 
pp. 28—33. — Buddhist Finds atNagarju- 
nakorida, by R. Ramaswamy, pp. 80—90. — 
Some important Brahmanical Sculptures, by 
D. C. Ganguly, pp. 274—277. — The 
Tigers’ God in Bengal Art, by G. S. Dutt, 
pp. 520—529. — A broken fragment of 


a new charter of Samalavarmma, a well- 
known Bengal King of the nth Century 
A. D., by N. K. Bhattasali, pp. 529-532. - 
Re-founders of the Imperial Hindu Throne, 
by K: P. Jayaswal, pp. 546-551. - Itinerary 
of the Persian Tour, by K. CHATTERJI, pp. 
577—586, and 684—691. — Book Reviews. 

17. * Ostasiatische Zeitschrift . Im Auftrage der Ge- 
sellschaft fur Ostasiatische Kunst herausgege- 
ben von Otto KttMMEL und William Cohn. 
Berlin and Leipsic: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 
1932. New Series, vol. VIII 4to, 337 pages, 42 
plates, several text-illustrations. 

Contents: Bericht iiber die Ausgrabungenbei 
Anyang (Honan), by W. EBERHARD, pp. 
1 —15. — Friih-indische Historienreliefs, by 
Ludwig Bachhofer, pp. 18—28. — Ge- 
schichte der indischen Miniatur-Malerei, 
IV—VII, by Hermann Goetz, pp. 65—73, 
142—151, 212—222.—Das Museum Asia- 
tischer Kunst in Amsterdam, by Otto KOm- 
MEL, pp. 101—103. — Der Borobudur-Stupa, 
by [Th.] van Erp, pp. 161 —163. — Perser- 
teppich und Moghul-Malerei, by Wilhelm 
Staude, pp. 230! — Buddhistische Plastik 
in Siam: Ein Versuch einer Gesamtiiber- 
sicht, by Ulrich GOHLER, pp. 239—248. — 
Uber Kris-Griffe und ihre mythischeh Grund- 
lagen, by Robert HEINE-GELDERN, pp. 256- 
292. — Bronzen aus Luristan, by Franz von 
REXROTH, pp. 308—313. — Book reviews. - 
Bibliography. 

18. * Revue des arts asiatiques . Annales du Musee 
Guimet. Tome VII, no. 4. Paris: Van Oest, 
1931 [actually published in 1932, as seen also 
on outer cover). Imperial 8vo, pp. 185—250, 
plates lvii-lxxii, 24 text-illustrations. — Price 
of the no.: 24 frs. in France, 35 frs. abroad. 

Contents: L’art greco-iranien, by M. Ros- 
TOVTZEFF, pp. 202—222. — Monuments 
mesopotamiens nouvellement acquis ou peu 
connus (Musee du Louvre), by G. C0NTENAU 
pp. 223—228. — Notes sur Page du bronze 
en Indochine, II—III, by J. Przyluski, pp. 
229—232. — Portraits moghols, III, by Ivan 
Stchoukine, pp. 233—243. — Compte- 
rendus. 
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B. BOOKS AND ARTICLES. 


in colour and 354 illustrations. — Price: 63s. 
For the original French edition, see An. BibL 
I. A. 1928, no. 46. 


19. *Actes dn XVI lie congres international des 
' orientalistes , Leiden , 7 —12 septembre, 193 /. 

Leyden: E. J. Brill Ltd., 1932. Royal 8vo, 
275 pages, 1 plate and 1 table of ideo¬ 
grams. 

The volume contains brief resumes of the 
lectures, mostly written by the lecturers 
themselves, or by the secretary of the Section. 
In the present Bibliography we have in¬ 
cluded only those which have not yet been 
published elsewhere in extenso . 

See nos. 30, 221, 256, 500, 631, 741. 

20. Almgren, O., N. Palmgren, E. Gjerstad, 
P. LUGN, K. Hamada, and J. G. ANDERSSON: 
— Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf as a Promoter 
of Arcliceological Research . 

Mus. Far East. Ant. Btin , no. 4, pp. I —14, 
with two plates. 

21. * Arnold, Prof. Sir Thomas W., C.I.E., Litt. D., 
F.B.A. : — The Old and New Testaments in 
Muslim Religious Art . (The Schweich Lectures 
on Biblical Archaeology of the British Academy, 
1928). London: Oxford University Press, 1932. 
Imperial 8 vo, [vi], 47 pages, with xix plates. — 
Price: 6s. net. 

The present publication was seen through 
the press after the death of the author by 
Prof. H. A. R. Gibb. The greatest 7 portion 
of the book deals with miniatures of Islamic 
countries of the West of Asia, but a few 
pages are devoted to Indian Muhammedan 
paintings dealing with subjects of the Old 
and New Testaments. 

22. Asiatic Mythology. A Detailed Description 
and Explanation of the Mythologies of all 
the great Nations of Asia. Edited by J. HACKIN, 
C. Huart, R. Linossier, H. de Wilman- 
Grabowska, C. H. Marchal, H. Maspero, 
S. Eliseev. With an introduction by P. L. 
COUCHOUD. Translated from the French by 
F. M. Atkinson. London : George G. Harrap 
& Co. Royal 4to, 460 pages, with 15 plates 


2 2a. BUHOT, Jean: — Eastern Art and the Occident. 
The Aryan Path , February 1932. 

23. [CAPITAN, L.: — La prehistoire . Edition revue 
et augmentee par Michel Faguet. Paris: 1931]. 
See: An. BibL /. A. 1931, no. 25. 

Reviewed: Man , vol. XXII, no. 233, p. 198, 
by M. C. BURKITT: “The above work is 
in no sense an exhaustive study of the 
subject; it is rather a readable account for 
the interested amateur written by one who 
has watched the growth of knowledge on 
these matters and who has tried to view 
the matter as a whole with a due sense of 
proportion. The ground covered is from 
the earliest times to that of the La Tene 
period. w 

Christian, Prof. V.: — See no. 36. 

24. *CoHN, William: — Sammlung Baron Eduard 
von der Heydt: Asiatische Plastik: China , 
Japan , Vorder-Hinterindien , Java . Berlin: 
Bruno Cassirer, 1932. 4to, xvi and 255 pages, 
on which 124 plates. 

This extremely rich private collection con¬ 
tains a large number of sculptures from 
India, Further India and Indonesia. All the 
important pieces are illustrated and described 
by Dr. William COHN. The most valuable 
sculptures, according to him, from India 
are a Yakshi under a tree, Northern India, 
13th century, and six South Indian bronzes. 
Javanese and Balinese art are represented 
by very fine pieces, including a Buddha 
head from the Barabudur and two dvarapalas 
from East Java or Bali. Further India, China 
and Japan are also represented by excellent 
works. 

Reviewed: R.A.A. } vol. VII, no. 4, p. 248, 
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by J[ean] B[uhot]: “. . . choix etendu et 
vraiment imposant.... Les notices de M. 
W. Cohn sont instructives, solides, excel- 
lentes a tous egards.” 

Gaz. B.-Arts, Vie Periode, Tome VIII, 1932, 
p. 125, by E. Dijour. 

Bui. Amis de VOr., no. 13, pp. 50—51: “Les 
notices de M. William Cohn sont instruc- 
tives, prudentes, excellentes a tous egards. ” 
Maandbl. b.k., vol. IX, pp. 223!., by H. 
F. E. V[isser]. 

25. *[Contenau, Georges: — Manuel d'arcklologie 
orientate . Vols. II and III. Paris: 1931]. See 
An. BibL I. A. ipji, no. 27, where, however, 
only volume II has been mentioned; vol. Ill 
contains pages 1123 to 1686. 

Reviewed: Man , vol. XXII, no. 311, p.265, 
by J. L. MyreS: “These volumes carry the 
author’s survey of ancient Oriental art from 
the age of Ur-nina and his successors to 
the beginning Hellenistic culture in Egypt 
and Western Asia. For the general reader, 
as well as for specialists who need ready 
reference to the principal works of art, they 
perform the same service as the work of 
Perrot and Chipiez a generation ago, but 
with far more copious material and the 
greater experience accumulated by M. Con- 
TENAU as Conservateur-adjoint au Musee 
du Louvre.” 

JA., vol.CCXX, pp. 179—181, by Charles-F. 
Jean: “Nous ne doutons pas que ce second 
volume ait le meme succ&s que le precedent, 
malgre les meprises qu’on peut relever ga 
et la.” 

JRAS ., 1932, pp. 990—993, by A. H. Sayce 
[ vols. II and III]: “... a princely book. With 
the completion of the work in the third 
volume it will supersede all previous works on 
the subject and become the standard work 
upon it for many years to come... The 
book is brought thoroughly up to date.” 

26. *C00MARASWAMY, A. K.: — Oriental Aesthetics. 
Parnassus , IV, April 1932, p. 26. 

27. *Coomaraswamy, Dr. Ananda K.: — Intro¬ 
duction to the Art of Eastern Asia. 


The Open Court , March 1932, 42 pages, with 
17 illustrations. 

“All that has been attempted here is to 
state a philosophy of Asiatic art, and to 
illustrate it by some selected reproductions 
of examples all unquestionably of the highest 
quality in their kind.” 

28. ^j&tudes d'orientalisme , publies par le Mus6e 
Guimet h la memoire de Raymonde Linos- 
SIER. 2 vols. Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1932. Royal 
8vo. vii and 569 pages, 70 plates, 67 text- 
illustrations.— Price: £333. 

Two volumes dedicated to the memory of 
Mile Raymonde Linossier, the talented 
young scholar, whose untimely death has 
deprived the Mus£e Guimet of one of its 
most ardent workers. The following essays 
contained in these two volumes will be found 
under the authors’ names under the respec¬ 
tive sections: 

Les peintures tibetaines de la collection Loo, 
by Raymonde LINOSSIER, pp. 1—97. — 
L’iconographie de la “Descente d’Amida”, 
by The Same, pp. 99—129. — Sur une 
monnaie du Paiicala, by E. Bazin-Foucher, 
pp. 145—153.— Notes sur quelques sculp¬ 
tures provenant de Srideb (Siam), by G. 
Cced^S, pp. 159—164. — Aesthetic of the 
Sukramtisara, by Ananda K. Coomara- 
SWAMY, pp. 165—168. — Mesopotamian and 
Early Indian Art: Comparisons, by C. L. 
FAeri, pp. 203—253. — Stales historiees 
du Cambodge, by L. Finot, pp. 255— 
259. — Une representation du Sutasoma- 
jataka sur une frise d’Aurangabad, by A. 
Foucher, pp. 261—271. — A propos de 
deux sculptures conservees au Musee de 
Mathura, by Victor Goloubew, pp. 273— 
275. — L’art pala et sena dans l’lnde exte- 
rieure, by Rene GROUSSET, pp. 277—285. — 
Les dernieres d^couvertes d’Afghanistan 
(1930), by J. Hackin, pp. 287—291. — 
La descente de la Gahga a Mahabalipuram, 
by [G.] Jouveau-Dubreuil, pp. 293—297. 
— Le symbolisme du pilier de Sarnath, by 
Jean PRZYLUSKI, pp. 481— 498. — La tran¬ 
sition de Part preangkoreen h l’art angko- 
reen et Jayavarman II, by Philippe Stern, 
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pp. 507—524. — A Reminiscence of Clas¬ 
sical Art in the Sculptures of Mamalla- 
puram (Mavalivaram), by J. Ph. VOGEL, pp. 

525—53°- 

Reviewed: Bui. Amis de I Or ., no. 13, pp. 
46—48. 

29. Fabri, Dr. C. L.: — Note on the Importance 
of South Persia in Archaeological Research. 
Ind. Art & L., vol. VI, pp. I20f., with a 
sketch-map. 

The connexion of prehistoric Indian and 
Mesopotamian civilizations becomes more 
and more evident. The areas lying between 
the two extremes have lately been explored 
by Prof. Herzfeld (Luristan) and Sir Aurel 
Stein (Baluchistan, both Indian and Per¬ 
sian). The author, who accompanied Sir 
Aurel Stein on his last tour, alludes to 
the important discoveries made in Persian 
Baluchistan and points out, that the coast 
of the Persian Gulf is a very promising and 
important archaeological field. “We have 
ample evidence, historic and other, that 
navigation along the Persian coast from 
the West to India (and even to China) was 
known in antiquity. There exists the clea¬ 
rest possible evidence that, prior to the 
'discovery’ of the 'new route’ to India by 
the Greek navigators, extensive commerce 
was carried on these seas, and merchandise 
reached Mesopotamia from the Indian side.” 

30. F ERRAND, G.: — Les geographes arabes et 
! Ocean Indien. 

Actes XVI lie congres , pp. 131!. 

Arab geographers always follow entirely 
the Geography of Ptolemy, and the same 
is the case with the Indian Ocean. The 
Arabs, however, open this Ocean at the Far 
East side so as to make it flow into the 
Muhit, the sea encircling the world: another 
Greek conception. There is only one Arab 
geographer who changes the system of 360 
degrees, the mifallim , or Master Mariner 
Ahmad bin Majid, and M. FERRAND is 
unable to explain the origin of this curious 
and unique reckoning. 


31. G1NHART, Karl: — Josef Strzygozvski zum 
70 . Geburtstag. 

Belvedere, vol. II, pp. 83f. 

32. *[GROUSSET, Rene: — Histoire de VExtreme- 
Orient. 2 vols. Paris: 1929]. See An . Bibl. I 
A. , 1929, no. 2 6 , 19 jo, no. 20, and 1931 , no. 34. 

Reviewed: 

J. S. Or. Res., vol. XVI, p. 134, by A. F. 
MAYNARD: a The reviewer is unable to pass 
judgment on a good deal of the contents, 
but in parts where he thinks he has the right 
to express an opinion, he feels no hesita¬ 
tion in saying that this work is of funda¬ 
mental value.” 

33 <z.*[GR0 USSET, Rene: — Les Civilisations de 
VOrient. Paris: 1929—30]. See: An. Bibl. I. A. 
1929, no. 27; 1930, no. 21; 1931, no. 35. 
Reviewed: (vol. Ill) OLZ , vol. 35, pp. 676— 
679, by W. SchOler; (vol. IV) OLZ, vol. 35, 
pp. 498f., by M. Ramming. 

33<£. Grousset, Rend: — The Civilisations of the 
East . Vol. I. The Near and Middle East. Vol. 
II. India . Translated from the French by 
Catherine Alison Phillips. London: Hamish 
Hamilton, and New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1932. 8vo, 404 pages with 313 illustrations.— 
Price: 25 s. 

For the original French edition cp. An. Bibl . 

I. A. 1929, no. 27; 1930 , no. 21; 1931, no. 35. 
Reviewed: Times Literary Supplement , Lon¬ 
don, 31 March 1932. 

Nezv York Times, 25 Sept. 1932, by Alan C. 
Eastman. 

J. Central Asian S., vol. XIX, pt. 2, pp. 
354f., by P. M. SYKES. 

a 

34. *Haig, Lt.-Colonel Sir Wolseley, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., 
C.M.G., M.A.: — Comparative Tables of Mu¬ 
hammadan and Christian Dates . Enabling one 
to find the exact equivalent of any day in 
any month from the beginning of the Muham¬ 
madan era. London: Luzac & Co., 1932. 8vo, 
32 pages. — Price: 2s. 6d. 

Any Muhammadan date can be converted 
from the Hijra up to the year 2000 A. D. 
Reviewed: Luzac's, vol. XLIII, p. 102. 


35 * Hentze, C. : — P. Joseph Dahlmann, S. J. f. 
Art. As., Obituary notice. MCMXXX/ 
XXXII, p. 73 - 

36#. [Hertz, Amelia: — Die Kidtur urn den Per- 
sischen Golf and Hire Ausbreitung. Leipsic: 
1930]. See An. Bibl. I. A. 1930, no. 22, and 
1931, no. 36. 

Reviewed: J. S. Or. Res., vol. XVI, p. 58, 
by Samuel A. B. MERCER: “Nevertheless, 
it must be admitted at once, that though 
we do not all agree with Miss Hertz’ infe¬ 
rences in this chapter, we do wish to say 
that her essay is a splendid summary of 
the findings of recent years in the ancient 
sites of Elam, Mesopotamia and India.” 

36b. Hertz, Amelia: — Die Kidtur um den Per - 
sischen Golf. Antwort auf eine Kritik Christians. 
V. Christian: — Zur Klarstellung. 

Mitt . Anthrop . Ges. Wien, vol. LXII, no. 1/2, 
pp. 160—162. 

A controversy a propos of a review by V. 
Christian, cf. An. Bibl. I. A. 1931, no. 36. 

37. Hobson, R. L — A Museum of Asiatic Art in 
Amsterdam. 

Ind. Art & L ., vol. VI, pp. 47f. 

Cp. also no. 42. - The present author, referring 
to the project of establishing a Museum of 
Oriental Art in London and in Germany, 
offers his „hearty congratulations, albeit not 
untinged with envy, to Dr. WESTENDORP 
and the Friends of Asiatic Art in Holland 
on having launched their ship while ours 
[/. e. of London] is not yet upon the stocks.” 

38. [HUDSON, G. F. : — Europe and China: A Sur¬ 
vey of their Relations from the Earliest Times 
to 1800 . London: Edwin Arnold, 1931. Price: 
15s. net.] 

Reviewed: BSOSL ., vol. VI, pt. 4, p. 1079, 
by H. D[odwell] : “...of special interest 
is Mr. Hudson’s account of the classical silk 
trade, of the endeavours made by Persian 
merchants and others to control it, and the 
political use to which it was put by the 
Byzantine Empire. Along with this may be 
mentioned an admirably clear account of 
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the development of geographical knowledge 
and exploration which produced the voyages 
of Vasco Da Gama by one route and of 
Magellan by another. ...Mr. Hudson’s 
work, at once brilliant and well-balanced, 
merits a warm welcome at the present time.” 

39. Ht)RLIMANN, Martin: — Die Wunder Asiens. 
Ein Bilderwerk vom grossten Erdteil. Berlin: 
Deutsche Buch-Gemeinschaft, 1931. 8vo, 240 
pages, with illustrations. 

Reviewed: ZDMG. n. s. vol. 11, no. 1/2, 
1932, p. 146, by W. PR1NTZ. 

40. JANSE, Olov: — Tubes et boutons cruciformes 
trouves en Eurasie . 

Mus. Far East. Ant. Btin, no. 4, pp. 187 — 209, 
with 5 plates and 12 illustrations. 

41. JOLICLER, Edmee: — The Musee Guimet, 
Paris: Recent Acquisitions . 

Ind. Art & L ., vol. VI, pp. 20—:24, with 2 
plates (4 figs.). 

“The reorganization of the Musee Guimet, 
which was planned and directed by M. 
PIACKIN, the Director, was excellently carried 
out in minimum time by Messrs. GROUSSET 
and Stern, the Assistant Directors, and 
proved highly successful. Two months sufficed 
for the work, and the Museum then reopened 
its doors to the public, enriched by the 
splendid results of the excavations of the 
Hackin-Carl archaeological mission in 
Afghanistan, by the original Khmer and 
Cham statues recently shown at the Inter¬ 
national Colonial Exhibition in Paris, to 
which they were lent by the Governor-General 
of Indo-China, and also by many donations 
and purchases.” 

4ta. KIRIGAVA, Senrin(fljj) fit $$): — g§ 

. [On the Religious 

Art of East and West. In Japanese]. 

Journal 0f the Indo-Japanese Association , 1932, 
no. 51, pp. 123—127. 

Religious art in Poland, India and Japan 
compared. The essence of religious art of 
India and Japan should be sought in Oriental 
thought. 
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42. KOmmel, Otto: — Das Museum Asiatischer 
Kunst in Amsterdam. 

0 Z, f N. S. vol. VIII, pp. 101 —103, with a plate. 
Cf. An. Bit/, f. A. rpji, no. 53. 

Professor KOmmel writes with high appre¬ 
ciation of the opening of this Museum which 
he calls “das erste seiner Art in Europa.” 
Cp. also no. 37. 

43. [Lefebure DE Noe.TTES, Count: — ITattelage 
et le cheval de selle a travers les ages: con¬ 
tribution a rhistoire de I'esclavage. Paris: Picard, 
1931. 2 vols., with 457 illustrations. 

Reviewed: JAOS., vol. LI I, pp. 84—86, 
by Ananda K. COOMARASWAMY: “This 
second edition of a treatise described in 
the Introduction by Jerome Carcopino as 
‘dejk classique’ is extremely defective in 
parts relating to India. Indian sculpture is 
said to date only from the beginning of 
the Christian era. Sanci is dated 1st—2nd 
century A.D., Eharhut is assigned to the 
7th century A. D., and a Gandharan sculp¬ 
ture of about the second century is said to 
be from Bharhut.” The reviewer enumerates 
a large number of similar mistakes, relating 
both to India and to parts dealing with 
China. “The invention of stirrups is credited 
to China in the 7th century, and it is stated 
that stirrups are not met with in India 
before the 9th. ... on the other hand, two 
Chinese stelae in Boston, dated 529and 554, 
show excellent representations of stirrups”, 
and in India there are representations of 
some sort of stirrups as early as the second 
century B.C. ... “No one can be a first 
hand authority in every department of the 
archaeology of the world; but we have a 
right to expect something better than this 
from an encyplopaedic work purporting to 
be authoritative.” 

Syria, vol. XIII, pp. 215 f., by R[end] 
D[ussaud]. 

44. [(Polo, Marco): — The Travels of Marco 
Polo. Translated into English from the text 
of L. F. Benedetto, by Prof. Aldo Ricci. 
London: 1931}. See An. Bibl. /. A. ipjr, no. 45. 

Reviewed: B&FEO ., vol. XXXI, p. 551, 


by G. C(EDES: . . texte plus complet, 

sinon plus pres de Toriginal perdu, que 
Tedition de 1928. II est regrettable a mon 
sens, que l’editeur ait renonce a donner en 
note les nombreuses explications que reclame 
le recit de Marco Polo, et surtout les iden¬ 
tifications des noms g^ographiques. Celles-ci 
sont rejetees dans un index et donndes g£ne- 
ralement sans references. L’absence d'une 
table des mati&res est facheuse. Celle d’une 
carte permettant de suivre l’itineraire de 
Marco Polo Test encore plus.” 

The Asiatic Review , vol. XXVIII, no. 94, 
PP- 359 — 360 . 

f. Central Asian S. } vol. XIX, pt. 1, pp. 161 — 
164, by P. M. Sykes. 

OLZ., vol, XXXV, no. 8/9, pp, 612—613, 
by F. E. A. Krause. 

Voting Pao , vol. XXIX, pp. 234!., by Paul 
Pelliot: “La presente Edition donne pour 
la premiere fois, en langue anglaise, un 
texte de Marco Polo aussi voisin que 
possible de celui que le voyageur venitien 
dicta reellement.” 

45. Polo, Marco: —- II libro di Messer Marco 
Polo , cittadino di Venezia , detto Milione, dove 
si raccontano Le Meraviglie del Mondo. Rico- 
struito criticamente e per la prima volta inte- 
gralmente tradotto in lingua italiana da Luigi 
Foscolo Benedetto. [The Book of Master 
Marco Polo, Citizen of Venice, called the 
Milione, in which are recounted the Marvels 
of the World. Critically reconstructed and for 
the first time completely translated into the 
Italian language by L. F. BENEDETTO. In 
Italian]. Milan: Treves, Treccani, Tumminelli, 
1932. Royal 8vo, xxiv and 456 pages, one 
map. — Price : 40 l. 

Reviewed: jS RAS., 1932. pp. 603—625, but 
especially pp. 618—619, by A. C. Moule: 
“... there is an Introduction, containing an 
original and very brilliant description of 
Marco Polo’s book; the text, without note 
or comment; a few pages of ‘Note alia 
traduzione’; an Index of Persons and Places 
with brief notes; an Index of Subjects; and 
a folding map. The map is exceptionnally 
clear .... The notes in the first index are 
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concise and clear and on the whole re¬ 
present the latest results of research . .. 
To the production of this popular edition 
Prof. Benedetto has evidently brought the 
same high enthusiasm, learning, and scholar¬ 
ship with which he produced his great 
critical edition in 1928, and the student can 
ask for little (apart from elaborate com¬ 
mentary) which will not be found in one 
of these two books.” 

46. (Polo, Marco): — Marco Polo , by A. C. Moule. 

JRAS.y 1932, pp. 603—625. 

This exhaustive article is a review of the 
following books and the problems connected 
with the family and history of the great 
traveller: Marco Polo e la sua famiglia , by 
Giovanni Orlandini, in Archivio Veneto - 
Tridentinoy vol. ix, pp. 1—68, 1926. — 
Marco Polo , II Milione: see An* BibL /. A- 
1928, no. 48. — The Travels of Marco Polo : 
see An. Bibi. L A. 1931 , no. 45. — Marco 
Polo , translated by L. F. BENEDETTO: see 
above, nos. 44, 45. 

The reviewer gives a number of corrections 
to the translation of Prof. Aldo Ricci, which 
he calls, however, very^accurate and complete. 

47. *PRZYLUSKI, J - Le boucldhisme . (Bibliotheque 
generate illustree, tome 22). Paris: Editions 
Rieder, 1932. 8vo, 79 pages, ix plates in 
heliogravure. — Price: 20 francs. 

Although intended for the general reader, 
this little volume contains much new matter, 
as Prof. PRZYLUSKI endeavours once more 
to make clear his view of the development 
of Buddhism. He gives ample place to the 
history of both Vehicles and to late Bud¬ 
dhism (in fact, up to the present time), and 
in the chapters upon early ideas he discusses 
those elements which in his opinion Bud¬ 
dhism took over from Brahmanism and Wes¬ 
tern religions. Buddhist architecture, sculp¬ 
ture and painting are discussed at some length 
and illustrated in the plates. 

Afla. Sawamura, Sentaro ( 

in Orien¬ 


tal Art History. In Japanese]. Published, after 
the author’s death, by Kosaku Hamada. Kyoto: 
Hoshino Shoten, 1932. 8vo, 550 pages, with 66 
illustrations. — Price: 7.00 Yen. 

This is a sister volume of the author’s work 
entered in our An . BibL L A. 1931 under 
no. 940. The present volume consists of 
twenty-four treatises dealing with various 
problems of Indian, Central Asian, Chinese 
and Japanese art. Among others it contains 
a long and detailed study of the sculptures 
of the Ajanta Caves. 

48. (Stein, Sir Aurel): — Presentation of the Trien¬ 
nial Gold MedaL 

JRAS ., 1932, pp. 751—766. 

The Royal Asiatic Society’s Gold Medal for 
distinguished services in Oriental Research 
was presented on June 16th, 1932, to Sir 
Aurel Stein, k.C.i.e., pii.d., etc. The present 
article contains the speeches delivered by 
Sir Edward Maclagan, Sir Denison Ross 
and Sir Samuel Hoare, BT,, Secretary of 
State for India, as well as Sir Aurel Stein’s 
answer. The four addresses contain a brief 
summary of the medalist’s life and work. 

49. *[STRZYGOWSKl, Josef: — Asiens Bildende 
Kunst in Stichprobe?i f ihr Wesen und ihre Ent- 
wicklung . Augsburg: 1930]. See An. BibL I. A. 
1930 , no. 33, and 1931 , no. 50. 

Reviewed: OLZ.> vol. XXXV, no. 1, pp. 

1 — 7, by Zoltan v. TakacS: “Ein Veteran 
der orientalischen Kunstforschung ringt in 
einem grossen Werk, das er einen Versuch 
nennt, um das letzte Wort... Die Fragen, 
die er sich stellte, sind gross. Er nahm sich 
vor, das Wesen der asiatischen Kunst zu 
ergriinden und schneidet daher nicht nur 
die Frage der Vorbedingungen, sondern auch 
die der zeitlosen Faktoren an... Strzy- 
GOWSKi’s mazdaistische nordasiatische Vor- 
geschichte scheint mir nur ein reizendes 
ertraumtes Bild zu sein.” 

Voung Paoy vol. XXIX, pp. 240—245, by 
[Paul Pelliot]: a Ce livre d’enthousiasme 
et d’amertume, riche d’une information pro- 
digieusement dtendue et reduit pour chaque 
sujet a un traitement superficiel, discursif 
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a l’extreme mais l 'un’ par la theorie qui 
partout Pinspire, objectif dans son principe 
et versant souvent dans des rancunes agres- 
sives, a rencontrd Paccueil mitige qu’il fallait 
attendre.” ... The reviewer points out a 
number of erroneous statements (in his 
branch of learning)... “Ainsi bien des details 
de ce gros livre me paraissent appeler des 
reserves, et je n’en souscrirais pas non plus 
les theories fondamentales sans beaucoup de 
temperament. Mais il reste que l’ouvrage 
fait penser . ..” 

50. *Strzygowski, Josef: — Asiatische Miniatu - 
renmalerei , im Anschluss an Wesen und Werden 
der Mogulmalerei . Im Verein mit Heinrich 
GLtfCK, Stella Kramrisch und Emmy Wel- 
LESZ. (Arbeiten des I. Kunsthistorischen In¬ 
stitutes der Universitat Wien, Lehrkanzel 
Strzygowsky, Band L). Klagenfurt: Verlag 
Kollitsch, 1932. Royal 4to, 233 and xiv pages, 
and 280 illustrations on 108 plates, with an 
original etching (representing Prof. STRZY- 
GOWSKY) by Herta STRZYGOWSKY. — Price: 
70 Marks. 

From the Foreword: “Imjahre 1923 gaben 
wir einen Tafelband ‘Die indischen Minia- 
turen im Schlosse Schonbrunn” heraus, in- 
zwischen 1925 einen zweiten Band ‘Die in¬ 
dischen Miniaturen des Hamsa-Romanes im 
Osterreichischen Museum fiir Kunst und In¬ 
dustrie in Wien und in anderen Sammlungen 
von Heinrich GlCck. Der vorliegende dritte 


Band soil unter Erganzung der vorgelegten 
Wiener Bestande durch zwei Miniaturbande 
der Nationalbibliothek die Bearbeitung aller 
dieser Denkmaler enthalten.... Der Anteil 
der Mitarbeiter an vorliegendem Werke ver- 
teilt sich so, dass H. GlOck die Kunde, 
(S. 17 — 26), E. Wellesz das Wesen (S. 
28—-80), ich Entwicklung und Beschauer 
(S. 87—233), dazu im WELLESZ-Teile den 
seelischen Gehalt (S. 80—87), St. Kram¬ 
risch in meinem Teile den Abschnitt ‘In- 
dische Malerei und Mogulmalerei* (S. 112— 
127) bearbeitet haben.” 

51. V[lSSER], H. F. E.: — Aziatische Kunst in 
Parijsche Musea . [Asiatic Art in the Museums 
at Paris]. 

Maandbl. b . k. y vol. IX, pp. 35 if., 381, 383k, 
with illustrations. 

52. Visser, H. F. E.: — Het Museum van Azia¬ 
tische Kunst in het Stedelijk Museum te Am¬ 
sterdam . [The Museum of Asiatic Art in the 
Municipal Museum at Amsterdam]. 

MaandbL b. k ., vol. IX, pp. 131—139, 163— 
170, with 16 illustrations. 

I. Notes on the arrangement of the collec¬ 
tion; the Indian and Indonesian section. 

II. Far Eastern paintings. 

53. Zimmer, Heinrich: — Albert von Le Cog f. 
Art. As., MCMXXX/XXXII, pp. 70—73. 

Obituary notice. 
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A. PERIODICALS. 


54. ^[Annual Report of the Archaeological Depart¬ 
ment of His Exalted Highness the Nizam s 
Dominions . 1337 F[asli]: 192J—28 A. C. Cal¬ 
cutta: 1930, actually published in 1931]. See 
An. Bibl. I. A. 1931, no. 58. 

Reviewed: JRAS., 1932, pp. 105if., by 
E. J. Thomas. 

54 a. ^[Annual Report of the Archceological Depart¬ 
ment of His Exalted Highness the Nizam's 
Dominions . 1338 F[asli]: 1928—29 A. C. Cal¬ 
cutta: 1931]. See An. Bibl. I. A. 1931, no. 58^. 

Reviewed: hid. Ant., vol. LXI, p. 220, by 

C. E. A. W. 0 [ldhamJ. 

55. *[.Annual Report of the Archceological Survey 
of India, 1926 —27. Calcutta: 1930]. See An. 
Bibl. I. A. 19jo , no. 40, and 1931, no. 59. 

Reviewed : Q. J. Mythic S. f vol. XXII, n. s., 

no. 3, pp. 376 — 377 . by S. S. 

Ind. Ant. vol. LXI, pp. 79—80, by C, E. 

A. W. 0 [ldham], 

JRAS., 1932, pp. 717U by E. J. Thomas. 

56. *[. Annual Report of the Archceological Survey 
of India, .192*] — 28. Calcutta: 1931]. See An. 
Bibl. I. A. 1931, no. 60. 

Reviewed: Q. J, Mythic S., n. s., vol. XXII, 

pp. 521—522, by S. S. 

Ind. Ant., vol. LXI, p. 180, by C. E. A. W. 

0 [LDHAM]. 

Nagart, vol. XIII, pt. 1, pp. 58—61, by 

B. N. FandVa. 

JRAS., 1932, pp. 717L, by E. J. THOMAS. 

5 7a. *[Annual Report of the Mysore Archceological 
Department for the Year 1929. Bangalore: 1931]. 

5 7b. [.Excavation at Chandravalli (Mysore State). 
Ibid. 1931]. 

5 7c. [Index to the Annual Reports of the Mysore 


Archceological Department for the Years 1906 — 
1922. Ibid., 1929, actually published in 1931]. 
See An. Bibl. 1 . A. 1931, nos. 61#, b, and c. 
Reviewed: JRAS., 1932, pp. 1050—1052, 
by E. J. Thomas. 

Q. J. Mythic S., n. s., vol. XXII, pp. 379— 
382, by S. S. 

58. *[. Annual Report on South-Indian Epigraphy 
for the Year ending 31st March 1929. Madras: 
1931]. See An. Bibl. L A., 1931, no. 62. 

Reviewed: JRAS., 1932, pp. 1020f., by 
C. E. A. W. 0 [ldham] : “These annual 
reports testify to the great wealth of epi- 
graphical material in Southern India, and 
to the vast amount of work which its editing 
and publication undoubtedly entail. n 

59. * Annual Report on South-Indian Epigraphy for 
the Year ending 31st March 1930. [By K. V. 
Subrahmanya Aiyer]. Madras: Govmt of India 
Central Publication Branch, Calcutta, 1932. 
Royal 4to, ii and 88 pages, and pp. 64—79. — 
Price: Rs. 4-14-0, or 8s. 

Contents: Account of work during the year; 
145 villages were examined, and copies of 
618 stone inscriptions secured; two copper¬ 
plate grants examined. List of copper-plates 
examined during 1929-30; stone inscriptions; 
principal dates [the oldest inscription is 
probably a copy of a grant originally dated 
A.D. 621—22]; list of photographs. Part II 
summarizes the most important inscriptions 
discovered during the year. Special attention 
is called to an inscription by king Tennavan 
(i. e. Pandya) Nedumaran Sirivallavan (6ri- 
vallabha) enumerating the temples and tanks 
erected by a chief called Etti-£attan. — 
Appendix E carries on the list of stone 
inscriptions in the Bombay-Karnatak. 
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60. Annual Report of the Varendra Research Society 
for 1930 — 31. Rajshahi: January 1932. 8vo, 
23 pages and 3 plates. 

Additions to the V. R. S. Museum, 1930—31, 
by Niradbandhu SaNYAL, pp. 19—23. 

61 .Annual Report of the Watson Museum of 
Antiquities, Rajkot, for the year 1931 — 32. 
Edited by M. S. DESAI. Rajkot-Para: Gopalker 
Printing Press, 1932. 8vo, 12 pages. 

Contents: Report of the Honorary Secretary 
(Personnel and funds; tours and research 
work; numismatics; visitors, etc.), by M. S. 
DESAI, pp. 1 —4. — Curator’s Report (Epi¬ 
graphy: Fragmentary copperplate grant of 
king 6rl Dharasena of the Vallabhi dynasty, 
do. of king far! Kharagraha, 616 A.D.; 
numismatics; tours; museum work), by A. 
S. Gadre. 

62. * Annual Report on the Working of the United 
Provinces Provincial Museum, Lucknow, for 
the year ending March 31, 1932. Allahabad: 
The Superintendent, Printing and Stationery, 
U. P., 1932. Royal 8vo, 9 pages. — Price: 

5 Annas. 

Important acquisitions: a black sandstone 
image of Vishnu with Lakshmi seated on 
a flying Garucla, late medieval, a collection 
of 7 stucco figures and 41 fragmentary 
Gandhara sculptures lent by the Superin¬ 
tendent, Frontier Circle: 6 gold, 57 silver 
and 13 copper coins, some of which rare; 
five new paintings, representing scenes from 
the legend of Krishna and a love scene. The 
report has been drafted by Rai Sahib Babu 
Prayag Dayal, and issued by Mr. G. K. 
Darling. 

63. * Bengal Past & Present. Journal of the Cal¬ 
cutta Historical Society. Vol. XLIII, nos. 85 

6 86, and vol. XLIV, nos. 87 & 88. Cal¬ 
cutta: 1932.410, 155 & 192 pages illustrated..— 
Price: Rs. 20 per annum. 

Contents: Vol. XLIII: Ghats at Benares, 
by Sir Evan COTTON, pp. 10—12. — The 
oldest Christian tomb in Calcutta, by 
Mesrovb J. SETH, pp. 27—29. — The early 
history of the Zemindars of Bhagalpore, 


by Prof. K. K. Bose, pp. no—120.— The 
Nawabs and Kings of Oudh, by Sir Evan 
Cotton, pp. 137—140. 

64 . 61 Bulletin of the Department of Historical and 
Antiquarian Studies, Government of Assam, 
No. 1. With a foreword by His Excellency 
Sir Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond, Gover¬ 
nor of Assam. Report on the Works of the 
Department with a Handlist of Manuscripts 
and Transcripts compiled by S. K. Bhuyan, 
m.a., B.L., d.h.a.S., Assam. Gauhati. Published 
by Madhabchandra Barooaii for the Depart¬ 
ment of Historical and Antiquarian Studies, 
Assam, and printed by S. Podder, B.A., for 
the Calcutta Printing Company, Ltd., Suren- 
dranath Banerjee Road, Calcutta: 1932. 8vo, 
48 pages. — Price: Rupee one, foreign is. 6d. 
Contents: Part I: Department of Historical 
and Antiquarian Studies, Assam; origin and 
objects, general programme, office, corres¬ 
ponding members, publications, historical 
letters, collection of historical manuscripts, 
arrangements for teaching Ahom, Ahom 
manuscripts, etc. 

Part II: Puthis (historical works) collected 
by the Department. — Part III: Transcripts 
collected by the Department. 

Parts II and< II contain a list of 61 original 
historical works in the Ahom and Assamese 
language, and of 77 transcripts of other 
manuscripts, for the greater part also his¬ 
torical. 

Reviewed: BSOSL., vol. VI, pt. 4, p. 1085, 
by Sir Wolseley Haig: “...admirable pu¬ 
blication ... It is excellent and encouraging 
reading, for it recounts what valuable work 
the Department has already done, and makes 
it clear that it is but at the beginning of 
its labours. Much that is perishable and has 
too often in tfie past been regarded as negli¬ 
gible has been preserved, and much material 
for the history of Assam has been collected, 
and the efforts of the Local Government 
in this direction will be gratefully appre¬ 
ciated by all scholars and students.” 

65 .'Central Museum, Lahore. Annual Report, 
1931—32. By K. N. Sita Ram. Lahore: 
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Government Printing, Punjab, 1932. 8vo, 3, 9 
and xvii pages. — Price: Rs. 2 or 3s. 

The new acquisitions include four inscribed 
slabs, four pieces of Gandhara sculpture, a 
fine gilt bronze AvalokiteSvara irrtage, from 
Nepal, a number of coins, and paintings of 
the Kangra, Jammu and Mughal schools, 
besides minor objects of arts and crafts. 

66. * Epigr aphia Indie a mid Record of the Archae¬ 
ological Survey of India, Edited by Hirananda 
Sastri, M.A., M.O.L., D. Litt. Vol. XIX, part 
VIII (Oct. 1928). Calcutta: Government of 
India Central Publication Branch, 1932. 4to 
carrd, pp. 295—354, with two plates. — Sub¬ 
scription price for four parts: Rs. 8-, oriis. 

Contents: The Rewah Inscription of Mala- 
yasimha, the year 944, by Prof. R. D. Ba- 
NERJI, M.A., pp. 295—299. — Three Semetic 
Inscriptions from Bhuj, by A. COWLEY, 
Clermont-Ga nneau, Buchanan Gray 
and Mayer-Lambert, pp. 300—302. — An 
unpublished Grant of Dhruvasena I, by 
Madho Samp Vats, pp. 302—304. 

66 a, \Epigr aphia Indica and Record of the Ar¬ 
chaeological Survey of India, Vol. XX. Cal¬ 
cutta: 1931]. 

See An, Bill, /. A, 1931 , no. 67b. 

Reviewed: Ind, Ant,, vol. LXI, p. 220, by 
C. E. A. W. 0 |ldham]. (Only part i). 

67. * Epigraphia Indica and Record of the Archae¬ 
ological Survey of India, Edited by Hirananda 
Sastri, m.a., m.o.l., D. Litt. Vol. XX, part 
V (Jan. 1930); part VI (April 1930), Calcutta: 
Government of India Central Publication 
Branch, 1932. 4to carre, pp. 71 — 104, with 
two plates, and Appendix, pp. 165—226. — 
Subscription price Rs. 8-, "or 11s. 

Contents: The Hathlgumpha Inscription of 
Kharavela, by K. P. Jayaswal, m.a., and 
Prof. R. D. Banerji, m.a., pp. 71—89. — 
Kap Copper-plate of Keladi Sadasiva-Na- 
yaka; Saka 1479, by N. Lakshminarayan 
Rao, m.a., pp. 89—97. — Samoli Inscription 
of the time of Sllaclitya; [Vikrama-samvat] 
703, by R. R. Harder, pp. 97 — 99 * — 
Patna Museum Plates of Ranabhafija — the 


year 22, by R. D. Banerji, m.a., pp. 100— 
104. — Appendix: A List of the Inscrip¬ 
tions of Northern India written in Brahml 
and its derivative scripts from about A. C. 
300, by Prof. R. D. Bhandarkar, pp. 
165—226. 

68. *The Indian Antiquary, A Journal of Oriental 
Research. Vol. LXI (1932), published under the 
authority of the Council of the Royal Anthro¬ 
pological Institute. Edited by Charles E. A. 
W. Oldham, c.S.l, Dr. S Krishnaswarni 
Aiyangar, m.a., ph.d„ and Prof. D. R. Bhan¬ 
darkar, M.A., PH.D. Bombay: British India 
Press, and London: Bernard Quaritch, 1932. 
4to, VI, and 259 pages, 10 plates and 5 maps. — 
Annual subscription: Rs. 20.—. 

Contents: A Ballad of Kerala, by M. D. 
Raghavan, pp. 9—12, 72—77, 112 — 116, 
150-154, 205-211.— Kapilendra and Kapi- 
le^vara of Orissa, by L. H. JAGADEB, pp. 
19—20. — Ancient soak-pits at Chetput, 
Madras, by L. A, Cammiade, pp. 21—23. — 
Recent discoveries of Edicts of Asoka, by 
C. E. A. W. 0[LDHAM], pp. 39—40. —Indian 
Studies. No. 3. The Nagar Brahmans and the 
Bengal Kayasthas, by Prof. D. R. Bhan¬ 
darkar, pp. 41—55, and 61—72. — Sir 
Aurel Stein’s recent Experiences in Chinese 
Turkestan, by C. E. A. W. 0[ldham], pp. 
59—60. — Important find of early birch- 
bark MSS. near Gilgit, by C. E. A. W. 
OfLDHAM], p. 60. — Old sites on the Lower 
Indus, by G. E. L. Carter, pp. 86—90. — 
Sir Aurel Stein in Gedrosia, by C. E. A. W. 
Oldham, pp. 96—99. — Epigraphic notes 
and questions, by D. R. BHANDARKAR, pp. 
101 —103. — Note on a find of ancient 
jewellery in Yasin, by Sir Aurel Stein, pp. 
J03—106. — Kiradu Inscription of the time 
of Chaulukya Kumarapala and his feudatory 
Paramara Someshvara dated V. S. 1218, by 
B. N. Reu, pp. 135—136. — A Query; St. 
Thomas in Parthia or India? by T. K. JOSEPH, 
p. 159. — Airikina and Sanchl, by K. P. 
Jayaswal, pp. 159—160. — The river 
courses of the Panjab and Sind, by R. B. 
Whitehead, pp. 163—169. — The Nat- 
Hlaung Temple and its Gods (Pagan, Burma), 
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by Nihar-Ranjan Ray, pp. 175 —179, and 
197—200. — Alexander's Passage of the 
Jhelum, by Sir Aurel STEIN pp. 183—185. — 
The Great Stupa at Nagarjunakonda in Sou¬ 
thern India, by A. H. LoNGHURST, pp. 186- 
192. — The History of the ParamSra Maha- 
kumaras, by D. C. Ganguly, pp. 192—194, 
and 212—215. — The Ghosundi Inscription 
of the second century B. C., by R. R. 
HALDER and E. H. JOHNSTON, pp. 203— 
205. — The Vijayanagara Conquest of 
Ceylon, by B. A. Saletore, pp. 215—219, 
and 223—227. — To the East ofSamatata, 
by Nalini Nath Das Gupta, pp. 227—230. — 
The initial date of the Gangeya Era, by J. 
Ch. Ghosh, pp. 237—238. — Book-notices. 

69; *The Indian Historical Quarterly . Vol. VIII. 
Edited by Narendra Nath Law. Calcutta: 
Oriental Press, 1932. 8vo, 827 pages, and (in 
Supplements) pp. 1—32, 105—120, 1—52, 
with 5 plates. — Annual subscription: Indian, 
Rs. 8—12, foreign 14s. 

Contents: Sa 4 ahka, king of Bengal, by Ra- 
dhagovinda Basak, pp. 1—20. — The 
Eastern Calukyas, by Dhirendra Chandra 
Ganguly, pp. 21—29. 442—448, 775—780. 
— Studies in the Kautiliya, by Narendra 
Nath Law, pp. 54—63. — The Gupta Era, 
by Dhirendra Nath MUKHOPADHYAYA, pp. 
85—92. — A Buddhist Manuscript at Gilgit, 
by Nalinaksha Durr, pp. 93—no, 342— 
350. — A note on a remark of Yuan-Chwang, 
by Rama Shankar Tripathi, pp. 113—116. 
— Macedonian month-name in a Brahmi 
inscription, by Harit Krishna Deb, pp. 117 — 
120. — Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Valley 
Civilization, by Narendra Nath Law, pp. 
121—164. — Nalanda Stone Inscription of 
Yasovarmadeva, by A. K. MRITHYUNJAYAN, 
pp. 228—230. — Taranatha’s History of 
Buddhism, by U. N. Ghoshal and N. DUTT, 
pp. 247—252. — The Rise of Vijayanagara, 
by B. A. SALETORE, pp. 294—301, 768— 
774. — New plates ofkingBhoja in the Indore 
Museum, Vikrama Sam vat 1079, by R. G. 
Ojha, pp. 305—315. — Some images and 
traces of Mahayana Buddhism in Chittagong, 
by Narendra Nath Law, pp. 332—341. — 


The successor of Kumaragupta, by H. C. 
Rai CHAUDHURY, pp. 352. — A note on 
iron in the Rg-vedic Age, by Manindra Nath 
Banerjee, pp. 364—366. — Note on Gopala, 
by A. C. Banerjee, pp. 367-370. — Nalanda 
Stone Inscription of Ya. 4 ovarmadeva, by R. 
C. Majumdar, pp. 371—372. — Notes on 
Asoka Rescripts, by Sailendra Nath MiTRA, 
pp. 377—379. — Mahanama in the Pali Lite¬ 
rature, by R. Siddhartha, pp. 462—465. — 
Was Candragupta low-born ?, by Harit Krishna 
Deb, pp. 466—479. — Some Janapadas of 
Ancient Radha, by Prabodh Chandra SEN, 
pp, 521-534. — The Prince of Wales Museum 
grant of MahSsamanta Indrake 4 i, by B. C. S. 
SHARMA, pp. 535—541. — Ancient coins 
found in Pancala, Ayodhya, Kau^ambl and 
Mathura, by Charu Chandra Dasgupta, pp. 
549-564.-The Besnagar Inscription of Helio- 
doros, by Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya, 
p. 610. - Identity of Vidyaranya and Msdha- 
vacarya, by K. Markandeya Sarma, pp. 
611—614. — Nfilanda Stone Inscription of 
Yasovarmadeva, by A. IC. Mrityunjayam, 
pp. 615—617. —Cauhan Maharajas of Patna 
State (Mahakosala), by L. P. Pandeya, pp. 
618—623. — St. Thomas Crosses and St. 
Thomas Tradition, by T. K. JOSEPH, pp* 
785—789. — Reviews. — Select Contents 
of Oriental Journals. — Bibliographical notes. 
— Supplements: The Scripts on the Indus 
Valley Seals II, by Dr. Pran Nath, pp. 1 —32. 

70. *[.Indian Historical Records Commission , Pro¬ 
ceedings of Meetings. Vol. XII. Government of 
India, Central Publication Branch, 1930]. 214 
pages. 

Reviewed: The Modern Review , vol. LI, 
no. 3, by K. R. Qanungo. 

71. * Indian Historical Records Commission , Pro¬ 
ceedings of Meetings, vol. XIII: Thirteenth 
Meeting held at Patna , December 1930. Cal¬ 
cutta: Govmt. of India Central Publication 
Branch, 1932. Lexicon 8vo, iii and 279 pages, 
3 plates. — Price: Rs. 6—12, or us. 

Contents: A short note on the charities of 
Devi Shri Ahilya Bai Holkar, by V. V. 
Thakur, pp. 139—143- — A note on the 
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p. 108. — Devalpedi Copper-plate Grant of 
NetraBhanja, by SriL. H. JAGADEB, pp. 109- 
114. — List of Kakatiya Inscriptions dis¬ 
covered in the Nizam’s Dominions, by M. 
Rama Rao, pp. 114—124. — History of the 
Eastern Gangas of Kalinga, by R. Subba 
RAOj pp. 125—132. — Reviews. 


paper entitled “ The Gond Dynasty in Chanda” 
read by the Lord Bishop of Nagpur at the 
Eleventh Session of the Indian Historical 
Records Commission in 1928, by C. U. Wills, 
pp. 144—145. — An old Imperial Sanad 
about Raisina or New Delhi, by Bisheshwar 
Nath REU, pp. 145—149. — Side Lights 
on the settlements and history of the 
Christians in Agra in the 17th Century as 
revealed from a study of their tombs, by 
J. C. Talukdar, pp. 151—158. 

72. * Journal of the Andhra Historical Research 
Society. Vol. VI, pts. 3 and 4, vol. VII, pts. 
1 and 2. Rajahmundry: Printed at the Razan 
Press, published by the Society, 1932. 8vo, 
pp. 129—256, and 1—134, with illustrations. — 
Annual subscription: Indian, Rs. 6.—, foreign, 
12 s. 

Contents: Vol. VI: Pratapa Rudra II and 
the Mohammedan invaders, by G. V. Rao, 
pp. 129—138. — Kaumudimahotsava and 
the Gupta History, by K. Raghavachar- 
YULU, pp. 139—141. — Kakatiya coins, by 
S. T. Sreenivasa Gopalachari, pp. 142— 
144. — Nalanda Inscription of Yasovarma- 
deva: a Reply to criticism, by V. P. GOUTAM, 
pp. 145—146. — The Empire of Harsha, 
by A. C. Banerji, pp. 147—158. — The 
Political History of the Kakatiyas, by M. 
Rama Rao, pp. 159—168. — The Ve(le)- 
mulavada Inscription of Arikesarin II, by 
B. V. Krishna Rao, pp. 169—192. — The 
History of the Eastern Gangas of Kalinga, 
by R. Subba Rao, pp. 193—216. — The 
Kakatiya Conference, by R. Subba Rao, pp. 
220—246. — Reviews. — Proceedings of the 
Annual General Body Meeting, pp. 247—256. 
Vol. VII: The Genealogy and Chronology 
of the Pallavas, by M. Govind PAI, pp. 1 —16. 
— Tekkali Rock Inscription of Padmachandra 
Deb, by Sri L. H. Jagadeb, pp. 31—32. — 
The Political History of the Kakatiyas, by 
M. Rama Rao, pp. 49 “ 5 < 5 . — The History 
of the Eastern Gangas of Kalinga, by R. 
Subba Rao, pp. 57 ~ 6 4 - — Kakatiyas in 
Tamil Literature, by Somasundara Desikar, 
pp. 103—107. — Sambopakhyanam and its 
Historical Importance, by R. Subba Rao, 


73. *\The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society. Vol. XVI, parts III and IV (1930)]. 
See An. Bibl. I. A. 19jo, no. 52. 

Reviewed: hid. Ant., vol. LXI, p. IOO, by 
C. E- A. W. 0 [ldiiam]. 

74. * The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society. Vol. XVIII (1932). Patna: Published 
by the Society, 1932. 8vo, 406 and IV pages, 
22 plates, 1 sketch map. — Price of the volume: 
Rs. 20.—. 

Contents: Vedic Opa£a and Kaparda, by 
Dr. A. BanERJI-SaSTRI, pp. 1—3. — Gir- 
dharpur Pillar Inscription, by K.P.Jayaswal, 
pp. 4—6. — Soaka-Satavahana Problems, by 
K. P. Jayaswal, pp. 7—16. — Chandra- 
Gupta II (Vikramaditya) and his predecessor, 
by K. P. Jayaswal, pp. 17—36. — The Book 
on Political Science by Sikhara, prime 
minister of Chandra-Gupta II, by K. P. 
Jayaswal, pp. 37—39. — The Paramaras 
of Bhinmal, by D. C. GANGULY, pp. 40—44. 
— A Note on ‘Old Muslim Inscriptions at 
Patna’, by M. Hamid KURAISHI, pp. 45 — 5 °. 
— Report of A nthropological Work in 1930— 
31: Chota-Nagpur, the Chutiyas and the 
Bhuiyas, by R. B. S. Chandra Roy, pp. 51— 7 ^- 
— Chandra-Gupta Maurya as ‘Vlr Varshal’, 
by K. P. Jayaswal, p. 79. — A correct 
chronology of the Delhi history, 1739— 
1754, by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, pp. 80—96. 
— A note on certain Sanskrit geographical 
and ethnic terms, by K. P. JAYASWAL, 
pp. 97—98. — The Yaunas of the Puranas 
and the last Kushana Emperor in India, by 
K. P. Jayaswal, pp. 201—206. — A passage 
in Samudra Gupta’s Inscription at AllahabSd 
and Gupta coinage, by K. P. JAYASWAL, 
pp. 207—2 ix. — The Kakas - their Location, 
by K. P. Jayaswal, pp. 212—213. —An 
Oriya Copperplate of the Sambalpur District, 
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by Sudhakar Patnaik, pp. 214—221. — 
Note on an Oriya Copperplate of the Sam- 
balpur District, by G. Ramadas, pp. 222— 
224. — A Note on ‘Tikina’ and ‘Khasa’, by 
K. P. Jayaswal, pp. 225. — Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Dr. Haraprasad SHASTRI, C.I.E. 
(b. 6th December, 1852—d. 17th November, 
1931) by K. P. Jayaswal, pp. 226—234. — 
Chicacole Plates of Anantavarmadeva’s son 
Madhu-Kavarnnadeva, dated S26Gangaera, 
by G. Ramadas, pp. 272—295. — On the 
extent of Harsa’s Empire, by Dr. Rama 
Shankar Tripathi, pp. 296—331. — Note 
on the Puri Plates of Dharmaraja, by the 
late Professor R. D. Banerji, pp. 383—385. 
— The Tekkali Plates of 6atrubhanja-V. S. 
800, by the late Professor R. D. Banerji, 
pp. 387-^-390. — ‘Danta’, a weapon, by K. P. 
Jayaswal, pp. 391. — Reviews and Notices 
of Books. 

7 5. ^[Journal of the Bombay Historical Society. Vol. 
III. Bombay: 1930]. See An. Bibl. /. A. 19jo. 
no. 53. 

Reviewed: Bid . Ant. } vol.* LXI, p. 40, by 

H. E. A. C. 

76. * Journal of hidian History . Vol. XI. Edited 
by Prof. Dr. Rao Bahadur S. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar and C. S. SRINIVASACHARI. Ma¬ 
dras: G. S. Press, Lino Printers, 1932. — 
Annual subscription (3 numbers): Rs. 10.—, 
or 15s.; single copy: Rs. 4.—, or 6s. 

Contents: Pieter Van den Broeke at Surat 
(1620—29), by W. H. Moreland, pp. 1 — 

I. 6, 203—218. — The Dutch in India, by 
V. Srinivasan, pp. 41—62.— Early Pan- 
dyan chronology, by K. A. NilakantaSASTRl, 
pp. 63—85. — History of the Reign of Shah 
Jahan, by Abdul Aziz, pp. 86—113 and 356— 
365. — The King of Vellore, by W. H. 
Moreland and the Editor, pp. 114—121. — 
Historical and Antiquarian Studies in Assam, 
by C. S. S[RINIVASACHARl], pp. 122—123.— 
A Chera royal poet of the Sangam Period, 
by K. G. Sesha AlYAR, pp. 153—174. — The 
Gupta and the Valabhi Eras, by M. Govinda 
Pai, pp. 175—189. — Babar’s inscriptions 
near Aligarh, by H. K. SHERWANI, pp. 190— 
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191. — The historical material in the Private 
Diary of Ananda Ranga PlLLAl, by C. SRINI¬ 
VASACHARI, pp. 269—287. — Some pro¬ 
blems about the Pradyotas of Avanti, by 
A. Ghosh, pp. 288—297. — An estimate 
of Madanna from the P'rench Records, by 
Adrian DUARTE, pp. 298—310. - Reviews. - 
The Round Table. — Select Contents from 
Oriental Journals. — Our Exchanges. — 
Appendix I: Two Uttaramallur Inscriptions 
of Parantaka I, by Dr. S. K. AlYANGAR. — 
Appendix II: A Chronological Bibliography 
of the Writings of Prof. S. K. AlYANGAR, 
by T. G. Aravamudan and C. S. Srini- 
VASACHARI. — In Memoriam. 

77. *The Journal of Oriental Research. Madras. 
Vol. VI, parts I, II, and III. (All that is 
published in 1932). Madras: The Madras Law 
Journal Press, Mylapure, 1932. 8vo, Part I: pp. 
1 — in. Part II: pp. 113—187, Part III: pp. 
191—297, and Supplement: pp. 41—56,49-— 
56, and 56—64. — Annual Subscription: In¬ 
dia, Rs. 6.—, Foreign 10s. 

Contents: Part I: Arjuna’s Penance or Bha- 
gtratha’s? by V. GOLOUBEW, pp. 8—10, with 
one illustration. — Administration of jus¬ 
tice in Coja times as seen in the Periya- 
puranam, by S. K. Govindaswami, pp. 
83—88. The Madurai Chronicles and the 
Tamil Academies, by T. G. ARAVAMUTHAN, 
pp. 89—105, — Reviews. 

Part II: A Passage on Painting in Potana’s 
Bhagavata, by C. Sivaramamurti, pp. 
184—187. 

Part III: Mahlpala of the Candakau^ikam, 
by K. A. Nilakantha Sastri, pp. 191 — 
198. — Vijayakampavarman, by T. N. 
Ramachandran, pp. 224—235. — Madurai 
Chronicles, by T. G. Aravamudan, pp. 275- 
^ 294, — Reviews. 

78. *Jb;:?ml of the Panjab University Historical 
Society (incorporating the Panjab Historical 
Society). Editorial Board: Prof. J. F. Bruce, 
m.c., Principal H. L. O. Garrett, m.a., R. R. 
SETHI, M.a. Vol. I, pts. 1 & 2. Lahore: Printed 
at the Civil and Military Gazette Press, and 
published by R. R. SETHI, 1932. 8vo, 173 
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pages. — Annual subscription for membership: 
For students, Rs. 4.—; for others, Rs. 8.—. 
Contents: The Sangala of Alexander’s his¬ 
torians, by Dr. J. HUTCHISON, pp. 49—60. — 
Quinquennial circuits or transfers of Asoka’s 
officials, by A. C. WOOLNER, pp. 108—112. 

79. Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal . New Series, vol. XXVI, 1930, nos 
.1 and 2 [Numismatic Number), Calcutta: Pub¬ 
lished by the Society, 1932 (the whole volume 
in 1933). 8vo, pp. 1—417, N. 1 — N. 60, with 5 
plates. — Annual subscription: As. 24, free 
of postage. 

Contents: The house of Tughlaq, by K. K. 
Basu, pp. 247—269. — End of Prasenajit, 
king of Kosala, by Nilmoni CHAKRAVARTI, 
pp. 271—274. — The beginnings of Suketri 
Dynasty, by S. R. Sharma, pp. 279—281. — 
Numismatic Supplement , no. XLIII: Coins of 
Danujmarddana Deva and Mahendra Deva, 
two Hindu kings of Bengal, by H. E. Sta¬ 
pleton, pp. 5 — 13. — Rare Mughal coins 
in the State Museum (Haidarabad, Deccan), 
hy Khwaja Muhammad Ahmad, pp. 23 — 
28. — Rare Mughal coins in my cabinet, 
by Vicaji D. B. Taraporevala, pp. 29— 
32. — The monetary system of India at 
the time of the Muhammadan Conquest by 
Paresh Nath Biiattacharya, pp. 33—44. - 
Bibliography of Indian Coins (Supplement), 
by C. R. SlNGHAL, pp. 45^53. — A rare 
Kushan coin, by P. S. Tarapore, p. 55. — 
A rare Bahmani coin, by P. S. Tarapore, 
p. 55. — Some rare Mughal coins, by P. 
S. Tarapore, pp. 56—60. 

80. *The Journal of the United Provinces Historical 
Society . Edited by Prof. Radhakumud Moo- 
KERJI, M.A., PH.D. Vol. V, part i: January 
1932. Allahabad: The Indian Press, Ltd., 1932. 
8vo, 102 pages, with 2 text-illustrations and 19 
plates. — Subscription per annum : Rs. 6 —. 
Contents: Some Brahmanical sculptures in 
the Mathura Museum, by D. B. DlSKALKAR, 
pp. 18—57. — Relation of the Paramaras of 
Malwa with neighbouring states and the 
South during the tenth and eleventh cen¬ 
turies, by S. N. Das-Gupta, pp. 58-81.- 


Dudhi Stone Inscription of the time of 
the Gahadvalas, by Prof. A. S. Altekar, 
pp. 8&—88. — A brass image of Chamunda, 
by R. S. Prayag Dayal, pp. 9of. 

81. * Kerala Society Papers . Series 9 — 10. Trivan¬ 
drum: Published by the Kerala Society, 1932. 
4to, 113 pages. — Price of each number: Rs. 
2—, Foreign, 3s. 

Contents: Tirukkurumkudi Bell Inscription 
of 1468—9 A. D. (H, FI. Rama Varma’s 
translation of 1873), opposite p. 171. — 
Three St. Thomas Documents, by Fr. Carmel 
ITURRIOTZ, pp. 205—224. — The Minachii 
Ruling Family, by G. Raman Menon, pp. 
225—233. — A Hebrew inscription of 1269 
A. D. from Cochin, by E. I. HALLEGUE, 
p. 234. — Vanchi or Karuvur, the ancient 
Chera capital, by K. G, Sesha Aiyar. pp. 
249—256. — Roman trade centres in Ma¬ 
labar, by P. J. Thomas, pp. 259—269. — 
Joao da Cruz, a Chetti, not a Nair, by G. 
SCHURHAMMER, p. 276. — The old church 
at Kotamangalam, by C. Abraham, pp. 277 
—278. — A Chattannur Inscription of 1273 
A. D., by T. K. JOSEPH, p. 278. 

82. *Malta kosala Historical Society's Papers . Vol. 
I. Bilaspur: Published by L. P. PANDEYA, 
Balpur, District Bilaspur, 1932. 8vo. 65 pages, 
one plate. — Price: Rs. 6. —. 

Contents: Antiquity of ‘Mahfikosala’ by L. 
P. Pandeya, pp. 1 — 8. — A few pre-historic 
relics and the rock-paintings of Singhanpur, 
Raigarh State C. P., by G. GURU, pp. 9 —10. 
— Notes on the Rilhari Stone Inscription 
of the rulers of Chedi, by V. V. Mirashi, 
pp. 11 — 19. — The search for Lanka, by 
D. P. Mishra, pp. 20—21. — A seal-stamp 
in box-headed characters by V. V. MlRASHI, 
pp. 22— 24. — Mahakosala in inscriptions, 
by L. P. Pandeya, pp. 25—33. — Tum- 
mana, by Rai Bahadur Hiralal, pp. 34— 
40. — Mahanadi — the famous river of 
Mahakosala, by L. P. Pandeya, pp. 4 1-43. - 
Six Lacs and Ninety-six Villages of Kosala, 
by L. P. Pandeya, pp. 44—46. — Ancient 
cave temples for theatrical performances, 
by Rai Bahadur B. J. Prasad, pp. 47— 
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51. — Mahakosala and its history, by L. 
P. PANDEYA, pp. 52—55. — A brief Survey 
of our Society’s Activities together with its 
Rules, pp. 56—65. 

83. qf^sprr [Ndgari-Pracharini Pa - 
trika. In Hindi]. A Quarterly, edited byM.M, 
Rai Bahadur Gaunshankar Hirachand OjHA; 
published by the Kashl-Nagarl-Pracharinl Sa- 
bha, Benares. 8vo. — Price: Rs. 2—8 each part. 
1932, vol. XII, pt. 4 (Samvat 1988) pp. 385-512; 
vol. XIII, pts. 1—3 (Samvat 1989) pp. 1—386 
with 29 plates. 

Contents: A short history of Bundelkhand, 
by Gore Lai Tivari, pp. 385—481 (to be 
continued). — The Era of Tibet, by Rahul 
Samskrtayan, pp. 503—508. — The Bhara- 
£iva Dynasty, by K. P. JAYASWAL, p. 1-6. — 
An unknown Ksatriya dynasty called Gaura, 
by Gaunshankar Hirachand OjHA, pp. 7-11. - 
The Simhala-dvipa of the Padmavat, by 
Gaunshankar Hirachand OjHA, pp. 13-16. — 
The Buddhist Art of Mathura, by Vasudev 
Sharan Agrawala, pp. 17— 46. — A short 
History of Bundelkhand, by G. L. Tivari, 
pp. 65—234, and 341—386. Reviews etc. 

84. *[Oriente Portuguese Published by the Archeo¬ 
logical Department of Portuguese India. Nova 
Goa: 1931]. 

Reviewed: The Modern Review , vol. LI, 
no. 5, p. 536, by P. Sen. 

85. \Prabdsi. In Bengali]. A Monthly, edited 
by Ramananda CHATTOPADHYAY. Calcutta: 
120/2 Upper Circular Road. 8vo. Half-Yearly 
subscription price Rs. 3-0. 

1932. Vol. XXXI, pt. II, nos. 4—6, pp. 465 — 
900, vol. XXXII, pt. I, nos. 1—6, pp. 1—896, 
pt. II, nos. 1—3, pp. 1—464 with numerous 
illustrations. 

Contents: Some temples on the borders of 
the Himalayas, by Nirmal Kumar Basu, 
pp. 498—502. — The influence of Bengal 
on South India in Medieval Times, by Dhi- 
rendra Chandra Gangopadhyay, pp. 577— 
579. — Jodhpur, by Shanta Devi, pp. 634— 
643. — Dukri, Hyderabad, Bombay, by 
Shanta Devi, pp. 796—803. — Historicity 
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of Padmavati, by Nikhil Nath Ray, pp. 811 — 
817. — The Story of Pratapaditya, by Nikhil 
Nath Ray, pp. 5—13. — Panduya, by Ja- 
tindra Mohan Majumdar, pp. 50—55. — 
Royal Dynasties of Kamarupa, by Padma 
Nath Bhattacharya, pp. 61—66, — The 
Padmavat poem and the non-historicity of 
Pad mini, by Kalika Ranjan Kanun-Go, 
pp. 81—88. — Bengal’s wealth of arts, 
by Guru Sadaya Datta, pp. 101 —113. — 
The exhibition of the artist, Jamini Ranjan 
Ray, by Shanta Devi, pp. 127—132. - The 
Jain Temple ‘J^'Mandira’, by Hemeitdra 
Prasad Ghosh, pp. 187—189. — Maharana 
Pratap Singh, by K. R. Kanun-Go, pp. 213- 
221. — The story of Pratapaditya, by Nalini 
Kanta Bhattashali, pp. 362-363. - History 
of Orissa, by R. D. Banerji, p. 383. — 
Nagarjunikonda, by an Anonymous writer, 
pp. 569—570. — The Battle of Haldlghat 
and the further life-story of Maharana Pratap, 
by K. R, Kanun-Go, pp. 326—635. — The 
stigma of £asanka - the murder of Rajya- 
vardhana, by R. P. CHANDA, pp. 742-749. — 
Two days at Nalanda, by Satya Krishna 
Ray-Chaudhari, pp. 769-776. — Mohenjo- 
daro and the ancient civilization of the Indus 
Valley, by Mrs. Dorothy MACKAY, pp. 831 — 
838 and 105—113. 

\ 

86 . *Proceedings ofthe Annual Meeting of the Numis¬ 
matic Society of India , ip J 2 . Edited by Professor 
S. H. HODIVALA, M.A. Allahabad: National 
Press, 1932. 8vo, 20 pages, with one plate. 

Contents: Notice: Numismatic Society of 
India, by S. H. HODIVALA. — The Annual 
Meeting for the Year 1932, held at Bombay, 
on December 21st to 23rd, 1932, in the Prince 
of Wales Museum. — Presidential Address, 
by A. Master. — List of Meetings of Numis¬ 
matic Society of India. — Taylor Library. — 
List of Members. 

87. * Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society (Ban¬ 
galoreI Vol. XXII, nos. 3—4, and Vol. XXIII, 
nos. 1—2. Bangalore: Published by the Mythic 
Society at the Daly Memorial Hall, Cenotaph 
Road, Bangalore City, 1932. 8vo, 279 and 297 
pages. — Price: Rs. 1—4 each copy. 
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Contents: Vol. XXII: The Hundred-pillared 
Mandapam at Chidambaram, by S. R. Bala- 
SUBRAHMANYAN, pp. 289—295. — Harsha- 
vardhana in the Karnatak, by Dr. B. A. 
SALETORE, pp. 302—317. — Pali tracts in 
inscriptions, by Dr. Bimala Churn Law, pp. 
399—413. — Reviews. — Correspondence. — 
Editorial. 

Vol. XXIII: South Indian Temples, by V. 
Raghavendra Rao, pp. 1 —15. — Chikkade- 
varaja Wadeyar of Mysore and his successors 
(1673-1761), by N. Subba Rao, pp. 26-42.— 
Exploits of Vira Narayana, by Soma Sundara 
Desikar, pp. 43—52. — The Sangam Age 
Problem, by A. DURAISWAMI, pp. 76—79. — 
Two centuries of Wadeyar rule in Mysore 
(1565 —1761), by N. Subba Rao, pp. 170— 
193. — Sumero-Dravidian affinities, by A. S. 
Thyagakaju, pp. 222—228. — Gautami- 
putra, Rudradama and Kaniska, by S. Sri- 
kantha Sastri, pp. 229—234. — Notes. — 
Reviews. — Correspondence. — Editorial. 

88 . * Report on the Administration of the Archeolo¬ 
gical Department and the Sumer Public Library , 
Jodhpur (Marwar), for the year ending 30 th 
September , /pj/. Vol. V, Jodhpur: Printed atthe 
Marwar State Press, 1932. Royal 4to, 14 pages, 
by Bisheshwar Nath Reu, Sahityacharya. 
Conservation work was carried out at Nagaur 
Fort and the Jalore Topkhana. At the latter 
building a number of inscriptions were copied; 
two eleventh century inscriptions, found at 
Pokaran (Marwar), are published at the end 
of this Report with resumes in English. 23 
coins added to the Museum collection. 

SSa. * Report on the Administration of the Archeolo¬ 
gical Department and the Sumer Public Library, 
Raj Marwar , for the year ending 30th Septem¬ 
ber 1^32. Vol. VI. Jodhpur: Printed at the 
Marwar State Press, 1932. Royal 4to, 12 pages. 
Conservation work was carried out on the 
Baradari at Sadri and repairs on the fort 
of Nagaur. 75 copper-plates and three in¬ 
scriptions have been discovered, 12 coins 
added to the collection. In the Pustak Pra- 
kash [MS. Library] a descriptive catalogue 
of iooo Sanskrit MSS. has been prepared. 


89. * Tirumalai Sri Venkatesvara. A Monthly Jour¬ 
nal devoted to the Service of Lord Venkates¬ 
vara of Tirumalai and to the Publication of 
Research in Indian Literatures, Art and 
Science. Vol. I, nos. 1—5. Published by T. 
T. etc., Devasthanams, Tirupati, 1932. 8vo, 
408 pages, with 20 plates. — Annual sub¬ 
scription: India, Rs. 4—, Foreign 8s. 

Contents: Places of antiquarian interest in 
South India, by P. V. Jagadisa Iyer, pp. 
33—40, 113 — 118, 191—198, 267—274, and 
367—374. — Singabhupala — his date, by 
M. Doraswamayya, pp. 51—54. - Narada’s 
Silpa Sutras, edited by Pandit V. VlJAYARA- 
GHAVACHARYA, pp. 77—80,155—158,231 — 
2 38, 313—316, and 399—400. — A brief 
history of the Tirumalai Shrine, by M. Rama- 
krishna Kavi, pp. 91—96. — Hindu icono¬ 
graphy in re the Tirupati Temple, by C. 
Doraswami Aiyengar, pp. 105—112, and 
165—174. - Tirupati - A peep into the past, 
by K. Krishnamacharya, pp. 179—182. 

90. '\Travancore Archeological Series . Published 
under the orders of the Government of Tra- 
vancore, by A. S. Ramanatha Ayyar, b.a. 
Stone and Copper-plate Inscriptions of Travan- 
core. Vol. VII, pt. i. Trivandrum: Govern¬ 
ment Press, 1930]. Imperial 8vo. 

For Vol. VI, pt. i see An. Bibl . I. A. 1931, 
no. 81. 

Reviewed: Archiv Orientdlni , vol. IV, no. 2, 
August 1932 pp. 286—287, by M. WlN- 
TERN 1 TZ. 

90^. *Travancore Archeological Series. Published 
under the orders of the Government of Travan- 
core, by A. S. Ramanatha Ayyar, b.a. Stone 
and Copper-Plate Inscriptions of Travancore. 
Vol. VII, pt. II. 

Reviewed: hid. Hist. Quart., vol. VIII, pp. 
406—407, by Nihar Ranjan Ray: “The 
volume contains no less than 52 records,— 
historically of very little importance. — Of 
unusual interest is the report of the recent 
discovery of a bas-relief cross with a Pahlavi 
inscription at Kadamarram, a village six 
miles distant from Muvattupuja in the Kot- 
tayan Division. It has been deciphered by 
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Sir Dr. J. J. Modi. It is likely to prove of 
very great importance to the history of 
Christianity in West-Coast.” 

91. *f§raT^-*TT7cT [Visal-Bharat. In Hindi]. A 
Monthly edited by Benarsi Das Chaturvedi, 
120/2. Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 1932. 


Vol. IX. Pts. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6 . 8vo, pp. r—416 
and 545—800. — Annual subscription: Rs.6—. 
Contents: Deogarh, by Rakhal Das Ban- 
DYOPADHYAY, pp. 707—711. — The ancient 
Tamralipti University, by Beni Madhava 
Agrawal, pp. 718—722. 


A. BOOKS AND ARTICLES. 

II. 1. ARCHAEOLOGY AND ART HISTORY IN GENERAL. 


92. Abraham, C. and T. K. Joseph : — The 
old church at Kotamangalam and a Chattannur 
Inscription of 1273 A.D. 

Kerala S. Pap vol. II, Ser. 10, pp. 277—278. 
“The older Jacobite Syrian church at Kota¬ 
mangalam deserves to be carefully preserved 
as it is one of the very few objects of 
antiquity in Travancore bearing traces of 
ancient Persian or Mesopotamian iufluence.” 

93. Agrawala, V. S. : — mjr [The 

Buddhist Art of Mathura . In Hindi]. 

Nagari y vol. XIII, pt. 1, pp. 17—46. 

The writer gives a short survey of the 
sculptures found at Mathura and in the 
neighbourhood, and assumes that it was the 
indigenous sculptors of Mathura, and not 
of Gandhara, as many scholars hold, that 
first produced the Buddha in sculpture. 

94. [Anonymous \: — Indian Archceology in 1930-31 . 
Ind . Art & A., vol. VI, pp. 65—70. 

Extract from Chapter VIII of the recently 
issued ‘India in 1930—’31, published by the 
Government of India, Central Publication 
Branch. Brief survey of the activities during 
the year under review. 

95. [Anonymous ]: — A Museum of Indian Art 
and Archceology . 

The Modern Review , vol. LI, no. 2, pp. 197-168. 

96. [Anonymous ]: — mnT&TOtr:? [Nagarjunikonda. 
In Bengali]. 

Prabasi, vol. XXXII, pt. I, pp. 569—570, 
with 5 illustrations. 


A brief notice of the discovery of the 
Nagarjunikonda stupa etc. 

97. Aravamudan, T. G., and Srinivasacha- 
RIYAR, C. S.: — A chronological bibliography 
of the zvritings of Professor 5 . Krishnaswami 
Aiya?igar y of the University of Madras . 

y. Ind . Hist., vol. XI, Appendix II, pp. 29-34. 

98. The ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF ARCHEOLOGY, 
Hyderabad: — The Preservation of Ancient 
Monuments in Hyderabad — Deccan . 

An . Bibl. I A. 1930 , pp. 6—9. 

Considerable progress has been made with 
the excavation, conservation and repair of 
a number of important buildings at Bidar, 
including an Audience Hall (formerly thought 
to be a Zenana Mahal), which must have 
been an imposing building decorated with 
exquisite tile-work. The surroundings of the 
Fort have been improved by means of roads 
and gardens. — The restoration of the 
Ellora and Ajanta frescoes proceeds steadily. 

99. Balfour, H.: — On some Pottery from Raigir 
[Hyderabad). 

Man, vol. XXII, no. 251, p. 216. 

Abstract of a lecture delivered before the 
International Congress of Prehistoric and 
Protohistoric Archaeology, London. The 
pottery under discussion has been discovered 
by Dr. E. H. HUNT. Such ware was previ¬ 
ously associated almost exclusively with 
pre-Dynastic and Badarian Egypt. There 
is apparent identity of technique between 
this S. Indian pottery, found also in N. 
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Arcot (Odugattur, etc.). Research is needed 
into this similarity of technique in cultures 
so remote.” 

100. Banerjee, Manindra Nath: — A Note on 
Iron in the Rg-vedic Age . 

Ind. Hist. Quart., vol. VIII, pp. 364—366. 
On the existence of iron during the Rig- 
vedic period, proved by the use of the 
words asi (‘sacrificial knife’), svadhiti (‘sacri¬ 
ficial axe’), ksura (‘razor’) etc. 

101. [*BANERJI, R. D.: The Haihayas of Tripuri 
and their Monuments . [Mem. Arch. Surv., 
no. 23). Calcutta: 1931]. See An. Bibl. I. A. 
ipji, no. 88. 

Reviewed: Q. J. Mythic S ., vol. XXII, 
n.s., no, 4, pp. 516—517, by R. 

102. Banerji [Bandyopadhyay], R. D.: — 

[. Deogarh . In Hindi]. 

Vtial-Bharat , vol. IX, pt. 6, pp. 707—711. 
An incomplete article with four photographs 
of some Jain temples and one of the Sanskrit 
stone-inscription (1393 Vikrama-samvat) of 
the ^antinatha Chaityalaya, all found at 
Deogarh. The writer gives a short survey 
of these and of some other ancient remains 
found at the same site. 

103. Banerji-SastRI, Dr. A., M.A.: — Vedic Opasa 
and Kaparda. 

JB&ORS., vol. XVIII,pp. 1—3, with one plate. 
On the words opasa and kaparda , indicating 
types of head-dresses, specially for females, 
according to Rigveda, Tail. Sam., Maitr . 
Sam., Vaj. Sam. 

104. [BARUA, Dr. Beni Madhab: — Gaya and 
Buddha-Gaya. Early History of the Holy 
Land. Part I: Pre-Buddhistic History of Gaya. 
Calcutta: 1931]. See An.Bibl.LA.1g31, no. 89, 
where add: Royal 8vo, xiii and 280 pages. — 
Price: 7s. 6d. (cloth). 

Reviewed: Luzac's, vol. XLIII, p. 46: 
a Dr. Barua has every qualification for the 
task and we are glad to see that he is going 
to deal with his subject with the exhaustive¬ 
ness that it deserves ... the first volume ... 


is concerned with Gaya’s importance as a 
Hindu place of pilgrimage before and after 
the rise of Buddhism. In actual fact the 
history of the Hindu rites is here brought 
down to the 10th century A.D. ... a most 
important contribution to Indian archaeo¬ 
logy and not less to the history of Hinduism 
and Buddhism alike.” 

ios.Basu, N. K.: — [Some 

Temples on the Borders of the Himalayas. In 
Bengali]. 

Prabdsl, vol. XXXI, pt. II, pp. 498—502, 
with 15 illustrations. 

A description of the temples of Baijnath 
and Bajaura, and some other Hindu temples 
in the valleys of Kangra and Chamba. 

106. BECK, Hjorace] H.: — Beads from Indian 
Megalithic Burials. 

Man, vol. XXII, no. 251, p. 216. 

Abstract of a lecture delivered before the 
International Congress of Prehistoric and 
Protohistoric Archaeology, London. The 
lecturer compares these beads with ware 
from Egypt, although the shapes are very 
different. 

Bhattacharjee, Sj.Tarini Charan, see Ghora 
Nidan , II, 1. 

107. Cammiade, L. A.: — Ancient soak fits at 
Chetput, Madras. 

Ind. Ant., vol. LXI, pp. 21—23. 


108 . *Catalogue: Exhibition of Folk Arts, 1932. 
Collected by G. S. Dutt, I.C.S., 20th March 
1932. Calcutta: The Indian Society of Oriental 
Art 1932. i6mo, III, 12 + 7 pages, with 6 
plates, of which 2 in colour. Foreword by 
Dr. Abanindra Nath TAGORE. 

Catalogue, especially of Fata paintings, 
Bengali wood carvings, sculptures and terra¬ 
cotta work, photographs of folk dances, 
etc. — Appreciations by Suniti Kumar 
Chatterjee, Dinesh Chandra Sen, Manoje 
Basu, Nihar Ranjan Ray. 


Carter, G. E. L.: — Old Sites on the Lozoer 
Indus. See no. II, 9. 
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109. Chanda, Ramaprasad: — Sind Five Thousand 
Years Ago. 

The Modern Review , vol. LII, no. 2, pp. 151 — 
160, with 2 plates and 12 illustrations. 

A Review of MARSHALL, Mohenjo-daro and 
the Indus Civilization. 

Cgedes, G.: — Indische Kunst in Siam . See 
no. IV B. 

no. COOMARASWAMY, Ananda K.: — Aesthetic 
of the Sukramtiscira. 

Abides d? orientalisms Linossier, pp. 165—168. 
Dr. COOMARASWAMY gives a corrected 
translation of portions of the Sukranitisara 
of ^UKRACHARYA relating to the making 
of images and paintings. These passages 
make it evident that an imitation of the 
forms of Nature is never the ideal of the 
Indian artist. On the contrary, &UKRA- 
CHARYA expressly says that the loveliness 
of an image depends on strict adherence 
to canonical forms; to depict men is wrong, 
be the image ever so perfect and accurate 
to Nature. The text insists on dhydna being 
the most important way to approach the 
making of an image, not direct observation. 

111. COOMARASWAMY, Ananda K.: — Reactions 
to Art in India. 

fAOS.j vol. LII, pp. 213—220. 

tt The purpose of the following notes is to 
bring together mainly from the general 
literature, a few passages in which the reac¬ 
tion of the public to works of art is reported, 
partly as a contribution to the vocabulary 
of criticism, but more with a view to show¬ 
ing how the art was actually regarded by 
those for whom it was made.” Specially 
noteworthy is the fact that the artist is 
never considered as a specially gifted 
creator, but as a skilled craftsman who 
knows his work and its rules. The differ¬ 
ent approaches to a work of art are well 
put together in the Trishashtisaldkaptirusha - 
charitra I, 648 ff. 

112. Cotton, Sir Evan: — Ghats at Benares. 
Bengal P. P vol. XLIII, no. 85, pp. 10— 
12, with one plate. 


An oil-painting by William Daniell repre¬ 
senting Lalita Ghat and Manikarnika Ghat 
at Benares, which was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1802. It was at one 
time in the collection of Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston and has now been presented 
by the Queen to the Viceroy’s House at 
Delhi. 

113. *[C0USENS, Henry: — The Antiquities of Sind , 
with Historical Outline . Calcutta: 1929]. See 
An. Bibl . /. A. 1929, no. 108, 1930, no. 85, 
and 1931 , no. 97. 

Reviewed: Q. J. Mythic S., vol. XXII, n.s., 
no. 3, pp. 378—379, by N. I.: “This brilliant 
volume ably compiled by Mr. Henry Cou- 
SENS, M.R.A.S., is a veritable storehouse 
of information regarding not only the anti¬ 
quities of Sind but also of its past history.” 
Calcutta Review , May 1932, by Kalidas Nag. 

114. Datta, Amarnath: — A few Prehistoric Re¬ 
lics and the Rock-Paintings of Singanpur y Rai - 
garh State t C. P. Calcutta: 1932. — Price 
Rs. 5. 

Reviewed: Man in India , vol. XII, no. 2/3, 
pp. 233—234: “The only previous notice 
of these paintings was that of Mr. An¬ 
derson’s. Mr. Datta’s account is fuller, and 
he informs his readers that he has found 
in the Raigarh State at least one more 
rock-shelter with paintings of the Singan- 
pur type.” 

115. Dutt, G. S.: — The Art of Bengal. 

The Modern Review , vol. LI, no. 5, pp. 519— 
529, with 10 illustrations. 

Wood-carvings and patas. “A great deal 
of the brilliancy of the old masters has 
undoubtedly been entirely lost by their 
modern representatives but much of the 
hereditary skill of hand and eye, of the in¬ 
stinctive faculty for correct art idiom, of 
the genius for line-drawing, figure compo¬ 
sition, colour scheme and for sympathetic 
animal studies and of the sub-conscious 
spiritual faculty for purity and dignity of 
conception still survives among many mem¬ 
bers of the present generation of the patuas 
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Animals and other Fanciful Creatures; the 
Hair Curls of the Buddha; the mekhald 
Girdle. In each case he puts side by side 
illustrations of Western Asian and of Indian 
art and shows that the elements menti¬ 
oned are an old inheritance of Western 
Asian art. Some of these motifs have been 
common elements in Mesopotamia and 
Persia during three or four thousand years 
before they appear in India, often in a 
debased and misunderstood form. It is 
wrong to speak of a ‘Persian’ influence on 
Indian art: these motifs are much older. 
A bibliography of 74 numbers concludes 
the article. 

FAbri, Dr. C. L.: — Note on the importance 

of South Persia hi Archaeological Research. 
See above, no. 29. 


who sat at the feet of some of the old 
masters of thirty or forty years ago and 
the skill of these living exponents of this 
school even in its decline constitutes a most 
precious national heritage of Bengal.” 

116. ^[Excavation at ChandravalU [Mysore State). 
Bangalore: 1931]. See An. BibL L A. ipji, 
no. 61b. 

Reviewed: Bui. Amis de VOr, no. 12, pp. 
39—40: „Ces rapports sont bien faits, tr&s 
interessants, et singuli&rement evocateurs.” 
hid. Hist . Quart ., vol. VIII, pp. 405—406, 
by D. C. Ganguly: “On the whole the 
report is a valuable record particularly to 
those who are engaged in solving the 
problem of the early history of the Deccan.” 
Hindu, Madras, 24 January 1932, by K. 
A. Nilakanta Sastri. 

117. [FAbri, C. L.: —. Un element mesopotamien 
dans Part de VInde. 

JA ., vol. CCXVII, 1930]. See An. Bibl. /. 
A. ip jo, no. 91. 

Reviewed: Am. J. Arch., vol. XXXVI, p. 
187: “C. L. FAbri traces the decorative 
element, consisting of ‘a series of motifs 
similar to some of the step-towers, placed 
next to one another and at times alter¬ 
nating with gigantic lotuses’, which is found 
employed in Indian art ( e.g . at Bharhut, 
Sanchi, Sarnath, and in Graeco-Buddhist 
art) back to Persian models and ultimately 
to Mesopotamian models.” 

118. FAbri, C. L.: — Mesopotamian and Early 
Indian Art : Comparisons . 

Etudes d'orientalisme Linossier, pp. 203—253, 
with 37 text-illustrations. 

“Persian and Western Asian, but especi¬ 
ally Persepolitan influences on Indian art 
have always been supposed by historians 
of Indian art, but these allusions were very 
vague and undocumented, and spread 
among other assertions of a more evident 
kind.” The author makes a detailed study 
of the following elements: the “Zikkurrat” 
Motif; the Sun Disc; the Sacred Tree; “the 
Jug of Superfluity” ; the Lion and the Bull; 
the Throne with the Lion Leg; Winged 


119. *GADD, C. J.: — Seals of Ancient Indian 
Style found at Ur. 

[Reprint from] The Proceedings of the British 
Academy , vol. XVIII, London: 1932. 22 pages, 
with 3 plates. Price of reprint: 2s. 6d. net. 
The title of this paper is not exhaustive 
as Dr. Gadd includes not merely seals of 
the Indus Valley style found at Ur, but 
all similar specimens from other sites in 
Mesopotamia (Tell Asmar, Lagash, Kish 
&c.). Eighteen of these are described and 
discussed as well as illustrated in detail. 
In summing up, Dr. Gadd reminds us 
that at least eight of the seals in question 
are datable with a fair amount of cer¬ 
tainty, and the date so received supports 
Sir John Marshall’s conclusion, that they 
originate from a period which can roughly 
be put in the earlier half of the third 
millennium B. C. The author also points 
out that a number of the Indus Valley 
seals found in Mesopotamia bear symbols 
of an astronomical character well known 
to early Mesopotamian civilization. 

120. Ghosh, Devaprasad: — Gaja-Shnha. 

The Modern Review, vol. LI, no. 2, pp. 
154—160, with 6 illustrations. 

“The Gaja-Simha motif is a typical Indian 
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be admitted that it is not an easy book 
to use, as it is written in an extremely 
concentrated style.... The book must 
have entailed an enormous amount of 
painstaking study and tabulation .. . .” 


decorative device and the most frequently 
represented animal motif in Orissan archi¬ 
tecture”. 

121. "'Ghosh, Rai Sahib Manoranjan, M.A.: — 
Rock-paintings and other antiquities of pre¬ 
historic and later times . {Mem. Arch . Surv, 
no. 24). Calcutta: Govt, of India Central 
Publication Branch, 1932. Royal 4to, iii and 
25 pages, with xxviii plates, 3 of which in 
colour. — Price: Rs. 13—6, or 21s. 9d. 

“The provenance of all the ancient remains 
dealt with in this Monograph is the plateau 

forming the central parts of India. 

The four localities visited by the writer 
for the exploration and study of rock- 
paintings and prehistoric remains may be 
conveniently called (1) Chakradharpur, (2) 
Singanpur, (3) Mirzapur and (4) Hoshan- 
gabad.” Finds from Chakradharpur include 
both palaeolithic and neolithic implements 
in stone, iron and copper, pottery remains 
and beads of ^one, crystal, carnelian and 
agate. The rock paintings of Singanpur, 
Mirzapur and Hoshangabad represent main¬ 
ly animals and animal hunting. Some of 
these paintings probably belong to pre¬ 
historic times, but others certainly must 
be dated as from the 8th-ioth century A.D. 
The author found 34 inscriptions near the 
Mirzapur rock paintings in another shelter; 
these inscriptions date from the 5th to the 
8th century A.D. All the three places 
yielded palaeoliths, flakes, knives etc., but 
also antiquities of later periods. 

Reviewed: hit . Ant., vol. LXI, pp. 238-239, 
by M. C. BURKITT: “The author has done 
a fine piece of work.” 

Times of India, Bombay, 15 July 1932. 
limes Literary Supplement, London, 4 Aug. 
1932. 

122. *[Goetz, Hermann: — Bilderatlas zur Kidtur- 
geschichte Indiens in der Grossmoghul-Zeit. 
Berlin: 1930]. See: An. Bibl. I. A . ipjo, 
no. 96; /pj/, no. 106. 

Reviewed: JRAS., 1932, p. 166, by J. V. 
S. W[ilkinson] : “The Bilderatlas is a 
remarkable achievement, though it must 


123. Gordon, D. H.: — Some Terr a-cottas from 
Sari Deri, North-West Frontier Province . 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland, Jan. j June ipj2. 

Reviewed: Man in India , vol. XII, no. 2/3, 
pp. 193—194: “Among primitive female 
figures found at Sari Dheri are crude 
representations of the Mother Goddess, for 
which the author suggests a tentative 
period between 100 B.C. and 100 A.D.... 
Then there are two other busts of the 
Mother-Goddess; these, Major Gordon 
opines, are of Greek workmanship.... The 
point of greatest interest connected with 
these terra-cottas is the strong likeness 
that many of them bear to types unearthed 
at Bhlta and Basarh in the Province of 
Bihar. ” 

GROUSSET, Rend: — Uart pala et sena dans 
Vlnde exterieure. 

See below, no. 629. 

"*GRt)N wedel, see Waldschmidt, no. 176. 

124. Gupta, Nalinikanta: — The Standpoint of 
Indian Art . 

The Modern Reviezv, vol. LI, no. 5, pp. 493-496. 

125. GURU, Gaurishankar, B.A., L.L.B.: — A few 
prekistorical relics and the rock-paintings of 
Singhanpur, Raigarh State, C.P. 

Mahakosala Historical Society's Papers, vol. I, 
pp. 9—10. A review of the researches of 
Mr. Datta. 

Cf. above, no. 114. 

126. GYOSHO, Rev. #): - 

M HI [ A Visit to the Sacred Places of 
Buddhism. In Japanese]. 

Journal of the Indo-Japanese Association, 
1932, no. 51, pp. 132—138, and no. 52, 
pp. 149 — 154 - 
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A description of the Gridhrakuta near 
ancient Rajagriha, and the author’s ob¬ 
servations on the importance attached to 
this sacred mountain by the Buddhists. 

127. *[Hargreaves, H.: — Excavations in Ba- 
luchistan , 1923, Sampur Mound , Mastung 
and Sohr Damb , Nal. (Memoirs of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of India, no. 35). Calcutta: 
I 9 2 9 . 1 - See: An. BibL /. A. 1929, no. 121, 
and 1930 , no. 100. 

Reviewed: Ind. Ant., vol. LXI, pp. 96—99, 
by C. E. A. W. Oldham. 

*Herzfeld, Ernst: — Iranische Denkmaler. 
Lieferung 1 and 2: Steinzeitlicher Hiigel bei 
Persepolis. 

See below, no. 690. 

The pottery of this site shows affinity to 
ceramic ware found in British Baluchistan 
and Waziristan. 

128. Hunt, Dr. E. I-I.: — A Visit to Bidar. 

Ind . Art & L. t vol. VI, pp. 79—82, with 
a plate. 

Dr. Hunt describes a visit to Bidar after 
the clearing and preserving work carried 
out by the Hyderabad State. He describes 
the tombs, the fort and its contents, the 
neighbouring temples etc. The place can 
now be reached from the new railway 
station, and a good road has been built, 
as well as a rest-house, just outside the fort. 

129. Hunt, Dr. E. H.: — Megalithic Burials in 
the Deccan (.Hyderabad State). 

Man , vol. XXII, no. 251, p. 216. 

Abstract of a lecture delivered before the 
International Congress of Prehistoric and 
Protohistoric Archaeology, London. “The 
cist of stone slabs set together is buried 
deep underground. Stone circles, menhirs, 
cromlechs and dolmens are associated, and 
iron is found throughout the whole series. 
The surface remains recall those of Brit¬ 
tany. Analogies with Egypt include the 
‘house-of-cards’ cist construction, polished 
black and red pots, lapis-lazuli, and the 
ka mark. With Mesopotamia there are 


racial type affinities, lapis-lazuli, and nickel 
as impurity in copper.” 

130. Hunter, Dr. G. R,: — Rock-paintings from 
Indian Cave Shelters. 

Man , vol. XXII, no. 251, p. 216. 

Abstract of a lecture delivered before the 
International Congress of Prehistoric and 
Protohistoric Archaeology, London. The 
caves in question are in the Mahadeo Hills, 
C.P. “The earliest are of animals, in red 
silhouette; a second series is white with 
red outlines; the latest, in inferior yellow 
ochre, include an inscription in ndgarl 
character.” 

131. HOrlimann, Dr. Martin: — Picturesque India. 
Bombay: D. B. Taraporevala Sons & Co., 
1932. 304 plates. 

Reviewed: J. Ind. Hist., vol. XI, p. 130. 

132. *[The Imperial Gazetteer of India. Vol. XXVI, 
Atlas. New (revised) edition. Published under 
the authority of the Government of India. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1931. Royal 8vo, 
vii and 41 pages, 66 coloured plates. — 
Price: 17s. 6d.]. 

[“The two linguistic maps were specially 
compiled by Dr. G. A. GRIERSON, C.I.E., 
to exhibit the latest results of the Linguistic 
Survey of India. The four historical sketch- 
maps ... have been compiled by the editor 
in England. The archaeological sketch-map 
is due to Dr. James BURGESS, C.I.E.”]. 
Reviewed: JRAS ., 1932, pp. 635!., by 
“Anon”: “Those [i. e. maps] that illustrate 
the history of India appear to reproduce 
with little or no alteration the maps com¬ 
piled by Mr. J. S. Cotton for the edition 
of 1909. There are, however, considerable 
changes in the archaeological map. In ampli¬ 
fication of the old classification of sites as 
Buddhist, Hindu, Muhammedan, we have 
two further classes introduced to cover the 
prehistoric sites and those of uncertain 
origin. The number of sites indicated has 
been greatly enlarged and places such as 
Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, together with 
a host of other sites in Baluchistan and the 
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Indus Valley, and elsewhere find them¬ 
selves entered for the first time in this 
revised map .... The whole volume reflects 
great credit on all concerned in its publi¬ 
cation. w 

133. Iturriotz, Rev. Fr. Carmel: — Three St. 
Thomas Documents . 

Kerala S. Pap., vol. II, Ser. 9, pp. 205—224. 
I. St. Thomas's Tomb and Relics at Myla- 
pore, 1517—43 A. D. 

Document of information that the Fr, Vicar 
Gaspar Coelho arriving in this land took 
from Diego Fernandez, married and living 
here, about things concerning the Apostle 
St. Thomas. — II. St. Thomas Relics at 
Mylapore, 1559—1601 A. D. Information 
that the Bishop of Cochi n, Dom Frey Andre 
took, having come to this land, and what 
happened to the Relics of the Apostle St. 
Thomas. — III. The Mount Cross of St. 
Thomas and itsPahlavi Inscription, 1547— 
62 A. D. Information that the Bishop took 
about the Big Mount and the stone of it, 
from elderly people as well as from the 
writings of Nuno Luis and from others. 

134. Iyer, P. V. Jagadisa: — Places of antiquarian 
interest in South India . 

Tirumalai Sri Venkateivara , vol. I, pp. 33—< 
40, 113—118, 191 —198, 267—274, and 367— 
374, with 3 plates. 

A series of short descriptions. 

*35* [Joseph, T. K.: — St. Thomas Crosses and 
St. Thomas Tradition.] 

Ind. Hist. Quart., vol. VIII, pp. 785—789. 
See An. Bibl. I. A. 1931, no. 140. 

“B^t the Kadamattam Cross is not such 
an important landmark, nor was it dis¬ 
covered recently.” 

Joseph, T. K.: — See also Abraham, C., and 
T. K. Joseph, no. 92. 

136. Kavi, M. Ramakrishna, M.A.: — A brief his¬ 
tory of the Tirumalai Shrine . 

Tirumalai Sri Venkatesvara, vol, I, pp. 91 — 
96, with one plate. 


137. *Kini, K. Srinivas, b.a., l.t., and U. Bhavani 
Shanker Rao, B.A., L.T.: — Oxford Pictorial 
Atlas of Indian History. With outlines and 
time-charts. London, New York, Toronto, 
Melbourne, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras: Ox¬ 
ford University Press, 1932. Cr. Imperial 8vo, 
64 pages, fully illustrated with blocks, dia¬ 
grams, and maps (some in two colours). 

There are 32 maps, mostly historical, and 
many blocks illustrating important monu¬ 
ments, princes, coins etc. The letter-press 
accompanying the illustrations runs from 
prehistoric times up to 1932. 

138. KOELZ, Dr. W. N.: — Diary of the 1931 
Expedition to Western Tibet . 

J. Urusvati Inst., vol. II, pp. 85—131, with 
5 plates. 

The Diary runs from June 7 to July 14, 
and records a journey made in search of 
animal and vegetable species. There are, 
however, a number of remarks on monas¬ 
teries, images and other matters of archaeo¬ 
logical interest. 

139. KRISHNAMACHARYA, K., B.A., L.T.: — Tim - 
pati — A peep into the Past. 

Tirumalai Sri Venkatesvara , vol. I, pp. 179— 
182, with one plate. 

A resume of the architectural history of 
the temple. 

140. LANGDON, S.: — Another Indus Valley Seal. 
yRAS., 1932, pp. 47f., with a text-illustration. 

Prof. A. B. COOK of Cambridge purchased 
this seal from a London dealer who had 
it among a lot of Assyrian cone seals etc.; 
the probable origin, therefore, is Mesopo¬ 
tamia. It is a round seal, but of the Indus 
Valley type, bearing an engraved bull 
before a Trough’; the inscription consists 
of six signs, all in ‘Indus Script’. 

141. Lit VI, Sylvain: — Note sur des manuscrits 
sanscrits provenant de Bamiyan (Afghanistan), 
et de digit ( Cachemire ). 

JA., vol. CCXX, pp. 1—45, with 4 plates 
and a diagram in the text. 

The present paper, which is mainly of 
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literary and philological interest, is men¬ 
tioned here as it contains a letter by M. 
Hackin with information on the stupas 
of Gilgit where the MSS. have been found. 
There are four main stupas two of which 
seem to be in relatively good condition. 


142. Longhurst, A. H.: — The Great Stupa 
at Nagarjunakonda in Southern India . 

Ind. Ant., vol, LXI, pp. 186—192 with 

4 plates. 

A brief account of the excavations con¬ 
ducted at Nagarjunakonda during the cold 
seasons of 1928 to 1931. 

143. Mackay, Mrs. Dorothy: — *t 

crnifrr [Mohenjo-daro and the 

Ancient Civilization of the Indus Valley . In 
Bengali]. 

Prabdsi, vol. XXXII, pt. I, pp. 831—838, 
and pt. II, pp. 105--113 with 6+14 illustrations. 
A Bengali translation of an English article 
published in the American journal “Asia” 
on discoveries at Mohenjo-daro. 

144. Mac Munn, Sir George: — The New Light 
on Early India . 

The Baptist Times , London, 11 Febr. 1932. 
On the excavations at Mohenjo-daro. 

145. Mahon, Colonel A. E., D.s.o.: — Recent 
Archeological Discoveries in India . 

J. Urusvati Inst,, vol. II, pp. 5—9. 

Brief summary of excavations at Mohenjo- 
daro, Harappa, and other archaeological 
explorations carried out during the year. 

146. Majumdar, J. M.: — qrtn|?rT [. Pdnduya . In 
Bengali]. 

Prabdsi , vol. XXXII, pt. I, pp. 50—55, with 

5 photo- and 2 text illustrations 

A brief account of the discovery at Pan- 
duyah of a walled city Paundra, which 
fell victim to the devastations by Moham- 
madans. A royal court, a hall and several 
other edifices, which are now known as 
different mosques and tombs and bear 


Arabic inscriptions have yielded a number 
of Buddha and Ganesa statues and a variety 
of decorative sculptures. 

147. ^[Marshall, Sir John, c.i.e., litt. d., f.s.a., 
etc .: — Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civili¬ 
zation. 3 vols. London: 1931]* See An. Bibl . 
LA. 1931 , no. 120 a. 

Reviewed: JRAS ., 1932, pp. 453—466, by 
F. W. T[homas], and, under the title Mo¬ 
henjo-daro—Indus Epigraphy , pp. 466-503, 
by G. R. Hunter. Prof. Thomas not only 
reviews the book, giving a general impression 
of its contents, but adds a number of sug¬ 
gestions, interpretations, etc. He compares 
the Indus Script with the earliest Chinese 
writing in which he recognizes a number 
of similar symbols; he also enumerates a 
few Sanskrit words that are possibly derived 
from Sumerian. The reviewer’s opinion is 
that the editors of the work have investi¬ 
gated the matter “very judiciously.” — Dr. 
Hunter points out a number of mistakes 
and omissions in the portions of the book 
dealing with the Indus script. His exhaustive 
discussion reveals a number of new facts 
regarding the character and possible ex¬ 
planation of the script; the signary, how¬ 
ever, published by the editors may be 
regarded as almost complete. The reviewer 
has examined 1400 newly found inscriptions 
and very few new signs have been found. 
He gives a new sign manual in which 149 
"basic” signs are listed with their only 
graphic variants, gunu modifications and 
sanyukt signs. Besides these, he gives a 
list of 242 “words”, i.e. a list of such 
combinations of signs which he considers, 
on account of their sequences, to represent 
names, concepts and words. He also deals 
exhaustively with the so-called "accents”, 
to which he assigns the values of vowels. 
The reasons of his identifications are given. 
Ind. Art & L., vol. VI, pp. 151 —153, by 
R. Frank Zentler, and Pierre Dupont 
(of the Mus6e Guimet, Paris): the reviewers 
are inclined to conclude that the Mohenjo- 
daro civilization was originated by people 
of the Dravidian race, “Two points appear 
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us to substantiate these conclusions: firstly, 
the presence of several marked pots similar 
to those of Southern India; and secondly, 
the existence in Southern India of beads 
and necklaces related in form and sub¬ 
stance to those of the oldest sites at Ur 
and Kish .. 

ZDMG. n.s. vol. 11, no. 1/2, 1932, pp. 
135 —139, by W. Printz. 

J. Ind. Hist., vol. XI, pp. 366—379, with 
2 plates: "The report therefore is quite 
worthy of the great labour that it has 
involved, almost ten years* labour in the 
study, and five years* work at actual 
excavation.” 

The Modern Review , yol. LI, no. 4, pp. 
367—371. 

Ind. Hist. Quart., vol. VIII, pp. 121 — 164, 
by Narendra Nath Laws "Therefore, the 
position that appears reasonable is that 
until further definite clues are forthcoming, 
the attribution of the authorship of the 
Indus Valley civilization to the non-Aryans 
is not justified.” 

The Times Literary Supplement, 17 March, 
1932, by H. Hargreaves. 

Frankfurter Zeitung, 22 May 1932, by J. 
Nobel. 

JB&ORS., vol. XVIII, pp. 235—239, by 
A. Banerji-Sastri "The co-ordination of 
the labours of numerous scholars has pro¬ 
duced a sound and successful book, tho¬ 
roughly worth reading and adimirably 
readable ... The present notes are confined 
to a consideration of the script.” 

OLZ., vol. XXXV, no. 10, pp. 641—653, 
by O. Strauss. 


148. Okamoto, Kan-ei ( 

^ i St [ The Key-note 

and Expression of Indian Art. In Japanese]. 
With a preface by Takamatsu YOSHIE. Tokyo: 
Rokubunkan, 1932. 8vo, ix, xvi and 212 pages, 
with 29 plates and 2 maps. — Price : 3.00 Yen. 
Contents: (1) Elements of Indian art. (2) 
Art of the A 3 oka Pillars. (3) Stupas of 
Sanchi and their art. (4) Constructive Period 
of Indian Beauty. (5) Perfection of Indian 


Beauty. (6) Trimurti. (7) Dance of 6iva. 
(8) Three Ideas in Indian Art [i.e. humour, 
realism-naturalism, and mysticism-sym¬ 
bolism]. 

Reviewed: Shiikyo Kenkyu , New Series, 
vol. IX, no. 5, 1932, pp. 171 f., by Kenji 
TakarabE: "I recommend the work not 
merely as an art history in an ordinary 
sense but as a scientific study of Indian 
art on a broad basis of cultural history.” 

MATSUMOTO, Eiichi: — The Frescos of the 
Kondo in the Horyuji Temple and the Frescos 
of the 1 Western Countries'. 

See below, no. 742. 

149. *RAGHAVAN, M. D., R.A.: *— South Indian 
Neolithic Culture . 

Current Science (Journal of the Indian In¬ 
stitute of Science, Bangalore), vol. I, no. 3, 
Sept. 1932. 

150. Ramaswami, R.: — Buddhist Finds at 
Nagarjiinakonda . 

The Modern Review, vol. LII, no. 1, pp. 89-90, 
with two plates. 

A concise account of the excavations of 
Mr. LONGHURST. 

151. *RAMASWAMI, R.: — Buddhist Finds at 
Nagarjiinakonda. 

Daily News, Colombo, Ceylon, 26 July 1932. 

152. *R[amaswami], R.: — Deccan's Mphenjodaro . 
Six Thousand Year-Old Finds in Mysore . 
The Statesman, Calcutta, 6 March, 1932, with 
2 illustrations. 

Excavations in the Chandravalli Valley 
near Chitaldrug. Stone Age Relics. The 
Deccan Man. 

153. *Rawlinson, H. G.: — Indus Valley Civi¬ 
lization. Its Rediscovery and Meaning. 

Times of India, Bombay, 5 Aug. 1932. 

154. Ray-Chaudhari, S. K.: — zcffi 

[Two Days at Nalanda. In Bengali]. 

Prabasl, vol. XXXII, pt. I, pp. 769—776, 
with 12 illustrations. 
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An account of a visit to Nalanda with 
special reference to the Buddhist remains. 

i55.*Raychaudhuri, Hemchandra, ph. d.: — 
Studies in Indian Antiquities . Calcutta: 
Published by the University of Calcutta, 
1932. 8vo, xvi and 211 pages. 

“This little volume is, in the main, a 
collection of detached essays, which ... 
appeared at different times in various 
literary and historical journals, monthly 
reviews, vernacular magazines, commemo¬ 
ration volumes, and miscellaneous com¬ 
pilations .. .” The following essays are of 
interest for archaeologists: The Mahabha- 
rata and the Besnagar Inscription, p. 20. — 
The Study of Ancient Indian Geography, 
p. 37 * — Aryan Occupation of India, p. 47. 
— The Mountain System of the Puranas, 
p. 94. — Buddhism in Western Asia, p. 139. 
— Epigraphic Notes, p. 154. —■ The Laksh- 
mana Sena Era, p. 159. —arr cffor ? 
[Extent and Position of Vanga. In Bengali], 
p. 184. 

As all articles have been published previous¬ 
ly, no extracts of the contents will be given 
in the present Bibliography. 

156. R[einacpi], Salomon]: — VInde et I'tilanu 

Rev . Arch., 5.S., vol. XXXVI, pp. 181—182. 

157. Roerich, Dr. George de: — Annual Report , 
* 93 J - 

7 * Urusvati Inst., vol. II, pp. 149—163. 

The Director examined a number of burial 
grounds in the Bhaga and Chandra river 
valleys. There are at least three kinds of 
burials, but “it is still impossible”, says Dr. 
Roerich, “to ascertain the dates of these 
burial grounds, for this would necessitate 
proper excavations, and not the mere exa¬ 
mination of graves opened by inhabitants.” 

Seth, Mesrovb J.: — The Oldest Christian 

Tomb in Calcutta . See below, no. 312. 

Shah, Ch. J.: — Jainism in North India: 

800 B . C. — A. D. 52 6. See no. 451. 

Chapter VIII: Jaina Art in the North. 
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158. Shah, Dhirajlal T.: — Ellora nan guta Man- 
diro . [The Cave Temples of Ellora. In Gujarati]. 

Ahmedabad: Vasant Printing Press, 1931. 

44 pages, with illustrations. Price: Re 0-8-0. 

Reviewed: The Modern Review, vol. LII, 
no. 1, p. 74, by K. M. J. 

159* Shah, Dhirajlal T.: — Kudarat ane kaladham 
yuan vis Divas . [Twenty days among places 
full of natural scenery and art. In Gujarati]. 

Ahmedabad: Vasant Printing Press, 1931. 

196 pages, with illustrations. Price: Re 1-8-0. 

Reviewed: The Modern Review, vol. LII. 
no. 1, p. 74, by K. M. J. 

160. Shanta Devi: — \ Jodhpur. In Bengali], 

Prabdsi , vol. XXXI, pt. II, pp. 634—643, with 
5 photo-illustrations. 

A description of some buildings of historical 
importance at Jodhpur in Marwar, such as 
the museum, the fort, the temples etc. 

161. Shanta Devi: — gsFtf^-, srtesnr 

\Dukri , Hyderabad, Bombay . In Bengali]. 

Prabdsi , vol. XXXI, p. II, pp. 796—803, with 
5 illustrations. 

A study of the dress and ornaments, de¬ 
picted in the paintings and sculptures pre¬ 
served in the museums of the above-men¬ 
tioned places. 

162. Shirai, Chosuke ( & - Mohenjo - 

D(tro TSt ZK Harappa jjt J§| £ 

SI S0 Indus . [Remains 

of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa and the Indus 
Civilization of Ancient India. In Japanese]. 

Shikan (jfe H), No. 2, 1932. 

163. S[rinivasacharyar], C. S.: — Historical and 
Antiquarian Studies in Assam. 

J. Ind. Hist., vol. XI, pp. 122—123. 

“The new Department which has been in 
existence for a period of just over three 
years has, to judge from the report of its 
activities, more than justified its existence.” 

Srinivasachariyar, C. S. : — See Arava- 
mudan, T. G., and Srinivasachariyar, C. S., 

A Chronological Bibliography etc . no. 97. 
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164. *[Stein, Sir Aurel: — An Archaeological Tour 
in Waztristan and Northern Baluchistan . 
(Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, 
no. 37). Calcutta: 1929]. See: An.Bibl.LA . 
ipjo no. 763# under Addenda , p. 138, and 
ip3J y no. 1420. 

Reviewed: hid. Ant., vol. LXI, pp. 180— 
182, by C. E. A. W. 0 [ldham]. 

Mitt. Anthrop. Ges . Wien, vol. LXII, no. 3/4, 
1932, p. 251, by V. Christian. 

165. *[Stein, Sir Aurel: — An Archaeological Tour 
in Upper Swat and adjacent Hill Tracts. 
(Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, 
no. 42). Calcutta: 1930]. See An. Bibl. I. A. 
ipjo, no. 132#, under Addenda, p. 137, and 
ip3i, no. 142. 

Reviewed: Ind. Ant., vol. LXI, pp. 180 — 
182, by C. E. A. W. 0 [ldham]. 

166. *Stutterheim, Dr. W. F.: — Leerboek der 
lndische Ctdtuurgeschiedenis voor Middelbare 
Scholen: I. De Hindu's . [Text-book of the 
History of Indian Civilization for secondary 
Schools: I. The Hindus. In Dutch], Groningen, 
The Hague, Batavia: J. B. Wolters Ltd., 
1932. Royal 8vo, 114 pages, 40 figures and 
a folding-map. — Price: boards, / 1.75; 
cloth, / 2.10. 

For part II, Hinduism iu the Archipelago , 
see under Section V, B, no. 656. 

The book is intended for the secondary 
"■education in Netherlands India. The third 
part will deal with Islam, and its Intro - 
duction in the Archipelago. The present 
volume contains chapters on the history 
of North and South India, on social life, 
religion, literature and (pp. 102—114) fine 
arts. The illustrations show temples, sculp¬ 
tures and paintings from India. 

167. *Subramanian, K. R., M.A.: — Buddhist 
Remains in Andhra and the History of Andhra 
between 223 and 610 A.D. With a Foreword 
by Dr. G. JOUVEAU-DUBREUIL. (Andhra 
University Series No. III). Madras: at the 
Diocesan Press, Vepery, 1932. 8vo, xvi and 
186 pages, with 4 maps and 6 illustrations. — 
Price: Rs. 2— 8, or 5 s. 


u No connected account of the Buddhist 
remains of Andhradesa has hitherto been 
written, and, therefore, Part I of my book 
will be found supplying a gap in her 

history- Part II of the book deals 

with the history of the various dynasties 
of kings that ruled over Andhrade^a between 
225 and 610 A.D. The available materials 
for the study of this epoch are meagre, 
and it is difficult to correlate them logic¬ 
ally and chronologically”. 

Reviewed: Q.J. Mythic S., vol. XXIII, 
n.s., no. 1, pp. 130—131, by R.: “It is 
difficult to accept Mr. Subramanian’s 
views regarding the home of the Satava- 
hanas and the effect of Brahmanism on 
the status of Indian women, particularly 
when the Guptas were proud of their 
maternal relations, when the Chalukyans 
entrusted their queens with provincial ad¬ 
ministration, and when even in Vijaya- 
nagar, women served in the secretariat 
offices. Besides, his description of the Ka- 
dambas as pirates is erroneous, though 
professedly based on Tamilian tradition. 
Nevertheless, we heartily welcome this 
book as a valuable contribution to the study 
of the Andhradesa and the South Indian 
Peninsula”. 

168. *SUR, Atul K.: — Pre-Aryan Elements in 
Indian Culture. 

Calcutta Revieiv, December 1932, pp. 293— 
303 - 

Sun Worship. — The Cult of the Linga and 
Yoni. — Totemism and Theriomorphism. 
— The Bull Element. — Serpent Worship. 
— Ficus Religiosa. — The Cult of the 
Dead. — Art and Architecture. — Origin 
of Indian Mandira. 

169. Takarabe, Kenji ! gfr 3 tt =£): — (SJ 

*£ . [On the Tradition of 84.000 
Stupas erected by King A 3 oka. In Japanese]. 
Shukyo Kenkyn, New Series, vol. IX, no. 6, 
1932 , PP* 79 — 90 . 

A£oka may have built some stupas, but 
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the historical truth of the tradition regard¬ 
ing the erection of 84.000 stupas by him 
can by no means be accepted. 

Taki, Seiichi: — Images in the Frescos of 
the Kondo in the Horyuji Temple and the 
Influence of the Art of *Western Countries \ 
See below no. 750. 

170. Tanaka, Otoya ( |{J lj) ): j } fi \ 

«s * t/\* # 1® «»w <r> A » m % ■ 

[A Historical Study of Gaya and Bodh-GayS, 
In Japanese]. 

Shukyo KenkyUy New Series, vol. IX, no. 2, 
1932, pp. 148—153. 

This is really a review of Prof. Benimadab 
Barua’s work, Gaya and Buddha-Gaya: 
Early History of the Holy Land , vol. I 
[See An. Bibl. L A . ipjr, no. 89]. Prof. 
Tanaka remarks: “Though the fifth volume 
which will consist of plates may be, as 
stated in the Preface, the most important 
of all, the first volume now published is 
extraordinarily interesting for us inasmuch 
as it deals with the historical, literary and 
geographical problems about the origin 
of the Holy Land (Gayaksetra) rather than 
with the architectural and artistic side of 
the Great Stupa of Bodh-Gaya.” 

171. THAKUR, V. V.: — A short Note on the Cha¬ 
rities of Devi Shri Ahilya Bai Holkar . 

Ind. Hist . Rec . Com., Yol. XIII, pp. 139—143. 

List of temples, ghats etc. built by this 
famous ram. 

172. VENKATACHALAM, G.: — In pre-historic 
Mohenjo Daro . 

Roopa-Lekha , vol. Ill, no. 12, pp. 32—37. 
Account of a visit. 

173. VlJAYARAGHAVACHARYA, Pandit V.: — Nd- 
rada's &ilpa Sutras . 

Tirunialai £ri Venkatesvara , vol. I, pp. 77— 
80, 155—158, 231—238, 313—316, and 399— 
400. 

An edition of this ancient Sanskrit text 
on Indian art. 


174. [VOGEL, J. Ph., Prof. Dr.]: — Excavations at 
Nagar j unikonda. 

An. Bibl . I. A. ipjo, pp. 1—6, with plates i 
and ii and one text-illustration. 

175. *VOGEL, Prof. Dr. J. Ph.: — De Buddhistische 
Kunst van Voor-Indie. [Buddhist Art in India. 
In Dutch]. Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 1932. 
8vo, 96 pages, with a frontispiece and 42 illus¬ 
trations. — Price: fl. 2.40. 

This small volume, intended for the general 
reader in Holland, summarizes our present 
knowledge of Buddhist art in India proper. 
In the Introduction, Dr. VOGEL empha¬ 
sizes the fundamental difference between 
Buddhism “with its heavy pessimism, cold 
world-renunciation and life-denunciation,” 
and Buddhist art, full of the joy of life. 
There is a Bibliography at the end and 
the plates give a choice of important 
Buddhist sculptures and buildings. 
Reviewed: Luzac's y vol. XLIII, p. 48: 
“There is no one better qualified than Prof. 
J. Ph. VOGEL to write on Buddhist art in 
India ... The forty-two illustrations are 
admirably chosen and reproduced. ... It 
is to be hoped that Professor VOGEL will 
soon give us this little volume in an English 
dress. ” 

Het Koloniaal Weekblad } 21 Juli 1932, by 
Jessy Blom. 

176. *Waldschmidt, Ernst: — GrOnwedels 
Buddhistische Kunst in Indien f unter Mitarbeit 
von R. L. Waldschmidt vollig neugestaltet. 
I. Teil. (Handbiicher der Staatlichen Museen 
zu Berlin; Museum fur Volkerkunde). Berlin 
Lankwitz: Wurfel Verlag, 1932. 8vo, 125 pa¬ 
ges, 95 illustrations on plates, 1 map, and 
several diagrams in the text. — Price: Mark 
3.60. 

The author writes: “Aus der geplanten 
Uberarbeitung ist nun ein vOllig veran- 
dertes, neues Buch geworden, das mit dem 
Griinwedelschen nur die Idee, die buddhis¬ 
tische Kunst isoliert und unter starker Be- 
riicksichtigung der religiOsen Themen zu 
betrachten, gemeinsam hat. Diese Unab- 
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hangigkeit in Form und Inhalt schliesst 
natiirlich nicht aus, class GRONWEDEL in 
der Betrachtungsmethode neben FOUCHER, ^ 
Marshall, Vogel und Coomaraswamy 
vorbildlich fur mich bleibt.” This first 
volume deals with Maurya art, Bharhut, 
Bodh-Gaya and Sanchl, and the oldest cave 
paintings of Ajanta. Dr. Waldsci-imidt 
opposes GrOnwedel’s opinion of a direct 
borrowing from Persian art during the 
Maurya period. Many motifs of early In¬ 
dian art, the author says, can be traced 
back to Mesopotamia; probably these were 

II, 2. ARCHITECTURE 

178. *[AravamuTHAN, T. G., M.A., B . u :— Por¬ 
trait Sculpture in South India*. London: 193 1 ]* 

See An. Bibl. I. A. 1931, no. 154. 

Reviewed: Toung Pao, vol. XXIX, p. 144, 

[by Paul Pelliot]: a ... les traits sont en 
general peu individualists, ... si bien qu’il 
est souvent assez contestable de donner a 
ces images le nom de ‘portraits', du moins 
au sens ou nous l’entendons.” 

179. BACHHOFER, Ludwig: — Fruhindische His- 
torienreliefs . 

OZ. y N. S. vol. VIII, pp. 18—28, with two 
plates (8 illustrations). 

Dr. BACHHOFER vigorously refutes some 
of the conclusions of Dr. Ippei/s Indische 
Kunst und Triumphalbild [See An. Bibl . 
LA. 1929 , no. 170, 1930, no. 183, and 
1931 , no. 172J. Dr. Ippel’s assumption 
that the Indian sculptors of Sanchi have 
learnt to represent perspective from Hel¬ 
lenistic art is wrong; for there is no perspec¬ 
tive either in Sanchl or any other ancient 
Indian monument. As to the ‘Triumphal 
Processions’, Dr. BACHHOFER recognizes 
the striking similarity of the examples from 
Rome and from India juxtaposed by Dr. 
Ippel. He points out, however, that (1) 
there is an unexplained distance of time 
of 400 years between the examples of 
Lycia and those of Sanchl; (2) the Par- 


familiar to Indian art before the Maurya 
period (p. 118). 

77. [Wallace, W. R., and Kanaiya Lai H. Vakil, 
B.A., LL.B. : — Panoramic India: Sixty-four 
panoramic photographs by the former and 
Introduction and notes by the latter. Bombay: 
1931?]. See An. Bibl . L A. 1931, no. 149, 
where add: Price: 17s. 6d. 

Reviewed: Ind. Art & £., vol. VI, pp. 45, 
by John de La VALETTE: “This is a most 
laudable enterprise ... excellent material... 
We shall look forward with interest to the 
promised subsequent volumes . v 

AND SCULPTURE. 

thians, then mixed with Scythians, entered 
India only after Mithradates II; (3) the 
processional representations of Sanchi are 
natural developments of earlier Indian 
reliefs; (4) if Hellenistic or Parthian in¬ 
fluences had been at work in the develop¬ 
ment of these ‘Triumphal processions’, then 
one ought to find them in the art of 
Gandhara; but there is no trace of them 
in Graeco-Buddhist art. 

:So. Balasubrahmanyan, S. R.: — The Hun¬ 
dred-pillared Mandapam at Chidambaram . 

Q . J. Mythic S., vol. XXII, n.s. no. 3, pp. 
289—295, with one plate. 

Part I. High Towers. — The 1000-pillared 
Mandapam. — The 100-pillared Manda¬ 
pam. — Part, II. Maralokavira — the 
Builder of the 100-pillared Mandapam. 
(To be continued). 

Bernet Kempers, A. J. — Een bronzen 
Bnddhabeeld van het MaleiscJie schierciland. 
See below no. 546. 

8i.*Bose, Nirmal Kumar: — Canons of Oris san 
Architecture . Calcutta: R. Chatterjee, 1932. 
Imperial 8vo, vi and 191 pages, with 4 6 plates. 
This volume is mainly an edition and trans¬ 
lation of, and a commentary on several 
Orissan silpasastras y mostly of recent date, 
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which have been explained to the author 
by local craftsmen. The most important MS. 
in question is entitled Bhuvanapradlpa . It 
contains most valuable information on tra¬ 
ditional architecture, especially on the con¬ 
struction of temples in Orissa. The author 
prints the text in devanagari, with an English 
version after each paragraph ; illustrations 
and diagrams are added to make the text 
more intelligible. There is a Dictionary of 
Architectural Terms on pp. 178—186, and 
an Index at the end. 

182. [Bose, Phanindra Nath: — Pratimd-mdna - 
laksanam . (Greater India Soc., Publication 
No. s). Lahore: 1929]. See An . BibL I. A . 
1930 , no. 157. 

Reviewed: Archiv Orientdlni , vol. IV, 
no. 2, pp. 288—289, by M. WlNTER- 
NITZ : “ Among the manuscript treasures of 
the Vi. 4 va Bharat!, £antiniketan, there are 
three rare MSS. of silpa works which were 
formerly known only by their Tibetan trans¬ 
lations, presented by the Nepal Durbar to 
the poet Rabindranath Tagore. One of 
these contains the Pratimd-mdna-laksanam 
of which Prof. Phanindra Nath Bose has 
given us here not only a first edition, but 
also the text of the Tibetan version and 
an English translation.” 

Bruhl, Odette: — Let Nouvelles Collections 
du Musee Guimet . 

See below no. 550. 

183. CHETWODE, Penelope: — The Paradise of 
Siva . 

Architectural Review , London, October 1932, 
pp. 129—132, with 2 plates and text-illus¬ 
trations. 

A description of the Kailasa at Elura (Ellora) 
and its sculptures. 

*COHN, William: — SammlungBaron Eduard 
von der Heydt: Asiatische Plastik: China , 
Japan , Vor der-Hinter indien, Java . 

See above no. 24. 

184. *[C0USENS, H.: — Somandtha and other Medi - 


Otval Temples in Kathiawad. Calcutta: 1931]. 
See An. BibL L A . 193/, no* 167#. 

Reviewed: J. Ind . Hist., vol. XI, pp. 256— 
257, by C. S. S. 

185. Datta, G. D.: — srferT^ [Bengal's 

Wealth of Arts . In Bengali]. 

Prabdsi, vol. XXXII, pt. I, pp. 101 —113, with 
11 illustrations. 

The writer recalls to mind how formerly 
in Bengal various arts: poetry, music, dance, 
painting, woodcarving, architecture, sculp¬ 
ture etc. flourished with full technique, and 
warns that they are now dying out owing 
to general neglect. He gives 6 illustrations 
of woodcarving and 5 of painting. 

186. Dayal, Rai Sahib Prayag: — A Brass Image 
of Chdmundd. 

J. U. P. Hist . S., vol. V, pp. 90f., with a text- 
illustration. 

This brass image (4 1 // High, now in the 
Provincial Museum, Lucknow) the author 
ascribes to the twelfth century A. D. It is 
an eight-armed figure of the goddess Cha- 
munda, trampling on an Asura. She wears 
a garland of skulls; a lizard (godha) on her 
sunk abdomen is a feature unknown in other 
images of Chamunda. 

187. Ganguly, D. C: — Mr. Jayaswal on the 
Udaypur temple of Malwa . 

The Modern Review, vol. LII, no. 1, p. 89. 

“1 am afraid, Mr. jAYASWAL’s remark (cf. 
no. 194), that the temple at Udaypur was 
built as a memorial to Bhoja and to record 
Udayaditya’s own service to his family, 
cannot be maintained.” 

188. Ganguly, D. C.: — Some important Brahma- 
nical Sculptures . 

The Modern Review, vol. LII, no. 3, pp. 274- 
277, with 3 illustrations. 

“The sculptures described above possess 
great iconographical interest. They are very 
rare in Northern India. There are few images 
of Brahma in some Museums, but I do not 
find in the published catalogues of the 
Museums of Northern India reference of 
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any sculpture of either Laksml-Narasimha 
or Ksetrapala. In Southern India Laksmi- 
Narasimha type is popular in the Mysore 
State. It is also found on the coins of some 
Hoyasala Kings who ruled there during 
the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth cen¬ 
tury A. D.” 

189. *Gravely, F. H., andT. N. Ramachandran: 
Catalogue of the South Indian Hindu Metal 
Images in the Madras Gover?iment Museum. 
(Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum, 
New Series, General Section, vol. I, pt. 2). 
Madras: Government Press, 1932. 4*0, 144 
pages with XXIII plates. -— Price: Rs. 5-8. 

Contents: Introductory. — Previous work 
on metal images from South India and 
Ceylon. — Iconography. — Archaeology. — 
Hindu metal images from Polonnaruwa. — 
Character and geographical distribution of 
treasure trove finds from South India. — 
The Madras Museum collection. — Images 
specially associated with Brahma. — Vaish- 
navite images. — Saivite images. — Images 
not specially associated with Brahma, Vishnu 
or Siva. 

Reviewed: Times of India , Bombay, 23 Dec. 
1932, by M. P. D. 

190. [Hackin, Joseph: — La sculpture indienne 
et tibetaine an Musee Guimet . Paris: 1931]. 
See An. Bibl. L A. 1931, no. 170. 

Reviewed: OZ ., N. S. vol. VIII, p. 154, 
by William COHN: “.. . schftne Lichtdruck- 
tafeln . .. Auch bei der vorliegenden Arbeit 
beriicksichtigen Hackins Texte zu den 
einzelnen Tafeln allein das Ikonographische, 
gehen auf die kiinstlerische Entwicklung 
leider kaum ein und begriinden die Datie- 
rungen nur selten.” 

T'oung Pao y vol. XXIX, pp. i8if., by 
[Paul Pelliot]: a Le texte est sommaire, 
mais suffisant. Les planches sont en general 
bonnes ...” 

Burlington Magazine , vol. LXI, 1932, pp. 

1 38—139, by R. BYRON: “The objects 
are admirably illustrated on fifty-one collo¬ 
type plates, prefaced by a short introduction 
and by a list of plates giving size, icono¬ 
graphy, date, and provenance of each.” 
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191. Henmi, Baiei )= — If V 

=f [The An- 

cient Sculptures of the Sanchi Stupas. In 
Japanese], Tokyo: published by the author, 
1932. Portfolio of 360 photographs on 73 
plates of folio size, accompanied by a pam¬ 
phlet of ii + 13 pages of explanatory text 
in Japanese. 

The author, a specialist in Indian art and 
an excellent photographer, spent two 
months during his stay in India in 1923 
in taking these photographs representing 
the sculptures on the tor anas of the 1st 
and 3rd Stupas and on the railing of the 
2nd Stapa. Unfortunately the negatives 
have been destroyed by fire after circulation 
of quite a small number of copies. 
Reviewed : Tokyo Asahi Shimbon, Oct. 14th, 
1932, by Junjiro Takakusu. 

192. *Heras, Rev. H.: — A Realistic School of 
Indian Sculpture in the 16th Century . 

The Journal of the University of Bombay , vol. 
I, part I, July 1932, pp. 13—18, with 2 plates. 

“It is probable that this realistic school 
of South India that flourished during the 
second half of the 16th century under the 
first Madura Nayaks, was influenced by 
European models of the Renaissance. 
Probably the sculptors that produced these 
masterpieces were very few, as the statues 
seem to be rare and are found only in 
the Districts of Madura and Tinnevelly. 
The school died away soon and as suddenly 
as it had appeared. The sculptures of the 
time of Tirumala Nayaka in the Pudu 
Mandapam, Madura, and at Alagarkoil, 
dated less than fifty years after, have no 
resemblance at all with these statues of 
Krishnappa I’s time.” 

193. # [Ippel, Albert: — Indische Kunst und 
Triumphalbild . Leipsic: 1929]. See An. BibL 
LA.ipzp , no. 170, ip30, no. 183, and ip3i y 
no. 172. Dr. Bachhofer’s rejoinder, see 
above no. 179. 

Reviewed: JAOS ., vol. LII, p. 83, by 
Ananda K. COOMARASWAMY. 
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ryan pillars (B. C. 321—185). — Sunga 
and post-Suhga pillars (B. C. 185—A. D. 
300). — Gupta pillars. — Morphology. — 
Emblems. List of some of the dhvaja 
emblems mentioned in the epics. 


Ktio, vol. XXV, 1932, pp. 428 f., by 
Valentin MOller. Prof. MOller appre¬ 
ciates the valuable materials brought to¬ 
gether by the author, but does not regard 
the problem as solved. 

Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, vol. 193, 
pp. 187-190, by K. Lehmann-Hartleben. 

194. Jayaswal, K. P.; — The Udaypur Temple 
of Malwa and its Builder. 

The Modern Review , vol. LI, no. 6, pp. 
603—606, with two plates. 

On the red sandstone Temple built in 21 
years (1059-1080 A.D.) at Udaypur (Malwa) 
by King Udayaditya, son of the famous 
King Bhoja. Cf. above, no. 187. 

195. JOUVEAU-DUBREUIL, G. : — Id architecture 
d 1 Amar avati. 

Bui. Amis de TOr, no. 12, pp. 5—16, with 
3 illustrations. 

196. J[oyce], T. A.: — Gandhara Sculpture. 
Brit. Mus.Qly, vol. VII, part 2, pp. 54 — 55. 
with one plate. 

“The conception of Buddha.” 

197. *[KramrisCH, Stella: — Pala and Sena 
Sculpture. Reprint from Rupam, no. 40, 1930]. 
See An. Bibl. I. A. 1930, no. 189, and 193P 
no. 173. 

Reviewed: OZ., N. S. vol. VIII, p. 223, 
by William COHN: “ ... treffliche Uber- 
sicht... Der Text... widmet sich haupt- 
sachlich stilistischen Untersuchungen. Hier 
ware erwiinscht gewesen, das durch in- 
schriftlich datierte Werke gesicherte Fun¬ 
dament unserer Kenntnisse kraftiger und 
klarer herauszuarbeiten. So aufschlussreich, 
unentbehrlich und entscheidend Stilkritik 
ist, es darf nicht aussehen, als schwebe 
sie in der Luft. Die Ausgangspunkte miissen 
immer wieder betont werden.” 

198. *Mitra, Achyuta Kumar: — The Dhvaja 
or Standard in India. 

The Morning Star, VII, nos. 5/6, May-June 
1932, pp. 179—188. 

Inscriptions mentioning a dhvaja. — Mau- 


199. Prasad, Jagannath.: — Ancient Cave Temples 
for Theatrical Performances. 

Mahakosala Historical Society’s Papers, vol. I, 
PP- 47—51- 

The caves of Sitabenga and JogimSra 
on the Ramgarh Hill in Sarguja State 
are believed to have been used as pleasure 
resorts in ancient times. The former used 
as a theatre, the latter as a trysting place 
for lovers. The places are described, and 
the age of the Jogimara inscription is 
discussed in the paper. 


200. *[RAMACHANDRAN, T. N.: — Buddhist Sculp¬ 
tures from a Stupa near Goli Village, Guntur 
District. Madras: 1929]. See An. Bibl. I. A. 
1929, no. 178, 1930, no. 197, and 1931, 
no. 182. 

Reviewed: JAOS., vol. LII, p. 90, by W. 
Norman BROWN: “Mr. RAMACHANDRAN’s 
method is one of perfect clarity, and his 
small monograph is a good piece of scho¬ 
larship.” The reviewer suggests that Plate 
II F should be “read” from right to left, 
not otherwise. 

J. Ind. Hist., vol. XI, pp. 261—262, by 
C. S. S. 

201. Rao, V. Raghavendra: — South Indian 
Temples. 

Q. J. Mythic S., vol. XXIII, n. s., no. 1, pp. 

1 —15- 

“The Government of India have published 
two works on the history of Indian archi¬ 
tecture, ‘Chalukyan Architecture’ by H. 
COUSENS and ‘Pallava Architecture’ by 


RAMACHANDRAN, T. N.: — Catalogue of 
the South Indian Hindu Metal Images in the 
Madras Government Museum. 

See F. H. GRAVELY and T. N. RAMA¬ 
CHANDRAN, above no. 189. 
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A. H. Longhurst which deserve more 
detailed treatment than is possible in a 
review/ 

202. SANYAL, Niradbandhu, M.A.,B.L.: — Additions 
to the V[arendra] R[esearch\ S[ociety\ Museum , 

ARVarendra , 1930—31, pp. 19—33, with 
3 plates. 

Stone sculptures: Miniature image of Vishnu 
from Jogisoan, Rajshahi, time of Dharma- 
pala. — Vishnu figure in black basalt, from 
Bihar. — Uma-Mahesvara from Bhatranda, 
Rajshahi. — Image of Varaha in black 
basalt, from Salimpur, Bogra, beginning of 
the tenth century. — Uma-Mahesvara from 
Singrapukur, Dinajpur, reign of Vigraha- 
pala II. — Surya, from Jora, Bogra. — 
Brahma, from Sihandi, Dinajpur, Sena 
period. — Vishnu image from Ganpur, 
10th century, Rajshahi. — Coins. 

203 -*SASTRl, K. A. Nilakanta, M.A.: — The 
Economy of a South Indian Temple in the Cola 
Period . 

The Malaviya Commemoration Volume , 1932, 
pp. 305—310, with 4 plates. 

On the Rajarajesvara Temple at Tanjore 
and the story of its construction by Raja- 
raja and Rajendra Chola according to the 
inscriptions. 

Sawamura, Sentaro: — See Section I, B, 
no. 47a. The volume contains an article on 
the Ajanta sculptures. 

204. [Vakil, Kanaiyalal, B.A., LL.B.: — At Ajanta, 
Foreword by W. E. Gladstone Salomon. 
Bombay: 1929]. See An . BibL I A. 1930, 
no. 134. 

Reviewed: Federated India , 13 July 1932. 

205. *VAKIL, Kanaiyalal H., R.A., LL.B.: — Rock- 
cut Temples around Bombay ; at Elephanta 
and Jogeshwari, Mandapeshwar and Kanheri. 
Bombay: D. B. Taraporevala Sons & Co., 1932. 
8vo, xx and 160 pages, with 54 illustrations 
and s plans. •— Price: Rs. 3. 

“This book”, the author says, “like my 


book l At Ajanta’ is planned and written 
for a specific purpose. Its aim is to bring 
the world-renowned cave cathedrals at Ele¬ 
phanta and the cave-temples at Jogeshwari, 
Kanheri and Mandapeshwar of lesser re¬ 
nown, though not of lesser importance, than 
Elephanta, nearer the popular mind and 
imagination.” The book is a popular de¬ 
scription of the architecture and sculpture 
in these caves, mostly from the aesthetic 
point of view. There is a chapter on Indian 
sculpture; an appendix deals with the sculp¬ 
ture found at Parel [see An . BibL /. A. rpjr, 
pp. 5—10, pi. ii}. 

Reviewed: Luzac's } vol. XLIII, p. 103: 
“This book is very attractively produced, 
both as regards text and illustrations, though 
some of the latter lack definiteness; and it 
should prove useful as a guide to the wonder¬ 
ful cave temples near Bombay.” 

Q. J, Mythic S. f vol. XXIII, n. s., no. 1, 
p. 128, by S. S. 

Ind. Hist, Quart,, vol. VIII, pp. 629—631, 
by J. N. BANERJEA: “This well-written 
little volume will be of extreme benefit not 
only to the general visitors .. but also the 
earnest and serious students of Indian art. 

J. Andhra Hist, Res, 5 ., vol. VII, pt. 1, p. 65, 
by R. S. R. 

JB&ORS., vol. XVIII, p. 39s, by K. P. 
JAYASWAL: “Whatever is new in the book 
is unacceptable.” 

Bosto?i Evening Transcript , Boston, 14 Sept. 
l 93 2 ' 

Journal of Royal Institute of British Archi¬ 
tects , London, 15 Oct. 1932. 

Triveni, vol. V, 1932, by M. S. Sundara 
SARMA. 

206. Venkatachalam, G.: — The Pallava Art 
at the Seven Pagodas . Monolithic Marvels of 
Mahabalipuram. 

Roopa-Lekha, vol. Ill, no. 9, pp. 16—20, with 
2 plates. Some general remarks. 

Venkatachalam, G.: — A note on Polonna- 
ruwa Bronzes . 

See below no. 541. 



207. *[VOGEL, J. Ph.: — La sculpture de Mathura. 
Paris and Brussels: 1930]. See An* Bibl. L A. 
ip jo, no. 205, and ipji, no. 187. 

Reviewed: OLZ., vol. XXXV, no. 6, pp. 
424—425, by L. BACHHOFER : “Diese uni* 
fassende und griindliche Publikation ist 
die wiirdige und bewundernswerte Arbeit 
eines Mannes, der einen grossen Teil sei¬ 
nes Lebens der Erforschung der Kunst 
von Mathura gewidmet hat und dem die 
Wissenschaft zu grossem Dank verpflich- 
tet ist/ 

208. Vogel, J. Ph. : — A Reminiscence of Classical 
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Art in the Sculptures of Mamallapuram 
(. Mavalivaram ). 

Etudes d'orientalisms Linossier, pp. 525-530, 
with a plate. 

A rock-cut relief repr. probably Balarama 
with a satellite at Mavalivaram (Seven 
Pagodas) shows a curious resemblance to 
images of Dionysos supported by a Satyr: 
a favourite subject of Roman art. Dr. Vogel 
reproduces a statue now in the Leyden 
Museum of Antiquities in support of his 
thesis. The author sees in this similarity 
“hardly anything more than a remote echo 
and a faint shadow of Roman ad/. 


II, 3. PAINTING. 


209. * Ajanta. The Colour and Monochrome 
Reproductions of the Ajanta Frescoes based 
on Photography. With an Explanatory Text 
by G. Yazdani, M.A. London: 1930]. See 
An . Bibl. I. A . ip^o, no. 208, and ipji , no. 
189. 

Reviewed: JA ., vol, CCXX, pp. 366-370, 
by J. AUBOYER: “On peut regretter cepen- 
dant que, malgre Implication qu’il y a 
apportee, ses planches ... soient loin d'etre 
aussi parfaites qu’on l’eut souhait£. Un 
simple exemple qui ne laissera pas de 
troubler le lecteur: a plusieurs reprises, 
en particulier dans la fresque du ‘beau 
Bodhisattva’, les teintes, dans la vue d’en- 
semble, sont nettement autres que dans les 
representations de detail. En ce cas, ou 
est la teinte exacte?” Notwithstanding 
this criticism, the reviewer highly appre¬ 
ciates the publication. 

JRAS., 1932, pp. 653—655, by J. V. S. 
WflLKINSON]: “... the difference between 
the present beautiful plates, both in line 
and colour, and all earlier reproductions 
is quite startling. It is improbable that 
any attempt will be made to better them, 
for they are as near to the originals as 
modern skill and science could make 
them ... The production of the whole work 
is of the highest excellence/ 


210. [Anonymous]: — Ellora a Centre of Early 
Indian Painting . 

Roopa-Lekha, vol. Ill, no. io/n,pp. 22—25. 
Closely related to later Ajanta Frescoes. — 
A decadent phase of Art. — Affinities with 
Ajanta.— Affinities with the Rajput School. 
— Siva dancing the Tandava. — 

^Arnold, Prof. Sir Thomas W.: — The Old 
and New Testaments in Muslim Religious Art . 
See above, Section I, B, no. 21. 

^Catalogue: Exhibition of Folk Arts, 
collection by G. S. Dutt, etc. 

See no. 108. 

211. ^[COOMARASWAMY, Ananda K., D.SC.: — 
Catalogue of the Indian Collections in the 
Museum of Fine Arts , Boston. Part VI: Mughal 
Painting. Cambridge, Mass.: 1930]. See An. 
Bibl. I. A. ipjo, no. 211 and ipji , no. 194. 

Reviewed: JA., vol. CCXX, pp. 181-186, 
by I. STCHOUKINE: “La connaissance 
serieuse du sujet, 1’exactitude des descrip¬ 
tions, I'expose net et concis des problemes 
souleves, font du nouvel ouvrage de M.A.-K. 
COOMARASWAMY une contribution fort ap¬ 
preciable a l’histoire de Part moghol. Tout 
en rendant justice aux nombreux merites 
de i’ouvrage, nous regrettons de ne pas 
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Boston Bfitly vol. XXX, no. 179, p. 49, with 
one illustration. 

Tempera painting on cotton of the old 
Bengali School which is a descendant of 
the Pala style and related to Rajput paint¬ 
ing. ‘Offerings to Krishna*, 18th century. 


pouvoir partager, sans reserves, les idees 
ainsi que les attributions de l’auteur.” 
Although Dr. COOMARASWAMY affirms that 
the painters at the Mughal court have been 
mainly Hindus, he looks upon Mughal art 
as an isolated phenomenon which has 
nothing to do with contemporary and 
earlier Indian art. To this point of view, 
Dr. STCHOUKINE strongly objects. On the 
other hand, he accepts the author’s high 
appreciation of Mughal paintings of the 
early 18th century. 

The Asiatic Review, vol. XXVIII, no. 94, 
P- 358 . 

212. COOMARASWAMY, Ananda K.: — One Hun¬ 
dred References to Indian Painting . 

Art. As., MCMXXX/XXXII, no. 1, pp. 41 - 57 - 
“In the following article are assembled a 
number of references to Indian painting, 
not already, or in a few cases too briefly, 
noticed in the literature cited below. The 
references are arranged in approximate 
order of date, and numbered for conve¬ 
nience of reference. The new citations not 
only add to the already collected evidences 
of the prevalence of painting in India during 
•the historical period (painting is mentioned 
in the literature far more often than sculp¬ 
ture), but in several instances throw light 
on the technique, terminology, and special 
applications. It will be remarked that most 
of the references are to painting on wall 
surfaces, some to painting on cloth; few 
are to painting on wooden panels, because 
most of these will be found in the article 
by Miss Saunders [fAOS., vol. XXXIX, 
1919], or in my Ndgara Painting .” 

2 13. COOMARASWAMY, Dr. Ananda K.: - An Early 
Rajput Painting . 

Boston Btin, vol. XXX, no. 179, p. 51, with 
one illustration. 

‘Radha led to Krishna’, Rajput miniature, 
late 16th century. 

214. COOMARASWAMY, Dr. Ananda K.: —A Ben¬ 
gali Painting . 


215. COOMARASWAMY, Ananda K.: — Visnudhar- 
mottara, Chapter XLI. 

JAOS>, vol. LII, pp. 13—21. 

Dr. COOMARASWAMY calls the version of 
this passage by Dr. Stella KRAMRISCH “by 
no means satisfactory” and gives an im¬ 
proved reading, translation in English, and 
an expanded version instead of a comment¬ 
ary. The text is certainly not later than 
A. D. 628 when it was known to Brahma¬ 
gupta. “A comparison with painting at 
Ajanta is therefore valid.” 

216. COOMARASWAMY, Ananda K.: — Abhasa . 

7AOS., vol. LII, pp. 208—212. 

Abhasa, lit. “shining forth, manifestation, 
semblance” means in silpa usage simply 
“painting”. The author quotes from silpa 
texts a number of passages in English trans¬ 
lation, giving the Sanskrit terms in brackets 
where necessary. Painting was considered 
as a constricted mode of sculpture, relief, 
which may also be coloured, occupying 
an intermediate position. Plastic modelling, 
was, indeed, a characteristic of early Indian 
painting; but disappears in later times 
(Gujarati and Rajput styles). 

217. Cotton, Sir Evan: — The Nawabs and Kings 
of Oudh . 

BengalP. P., vol. XLIII, no. 86, pp. 137—140, 
with one plate. 

Portraits of the Nawabs and kings of Oudh 
from Shuja-ud-daula to Muhammad Ali, i.e. 
from 1760 to about 1840, originally intended 
for one of the Lucknow palaces and now in 
the Ehrich Galleries, New York. 

DATTA, Amarnath: — A few Prehistoric 
Relics and the Rock-paintings ofSinganpur, etc. 
See above no. 114. 
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218. DUTT ? Guru Saday, I.C.S.: — Indigenous 
Paintings of Bengal, 

Roopa-Lekha , vol. Ill, no. 12, pp. 1—11, with 
2 plates. 

Further examples of Bengali Patta paint¬ 
ings and some remarks on their stylistic 
qualities and position. 

219. Dutt, G. S.: - The Tigers * God in Bengal Art, 
The Modern Review , vol. LII, no. 5, pp. 520— 
529, with 12 illustrations. 

Pictures of Satyaplr, Satyanarayan and the 
Krishna Lila painted by the Jadu Patuas, 
Western Bengal. 

220. Dutt, G. S., I.c.s.: — The Patuas . s.l., 1932. 
Royal 8vo, 12 pages, with one illustration. 

Bengali poem and short article on the 
Bengali folk painters, with a translation 
into English by the author. 

221. FAbri, Dr. C. L.: — The Chronology of 
the Frescoes of the Ajanta and Bdgh Caves, 
Actes XVIHe congres, p. 162. 

The lecturer produces further documents 
on attire and head-dress (see his previous 
paper in JRAS. y July, 1931). There is a 
distinct line of development in the fashion 
of female and male head-dress. The con¬ 
clusions are that cave 16 of Ajanta must 
be of about 500 A.D.; cave 1 may be 
30—50 years later; cave 2 is not very 
different from 1, and a small distance of 
about 10—20 years must suffice. The Bagh 
paintings are nearest related to cave 2 
(and not 16) of Ajanta, although somewhat 
later, and must fall between 575 and 625 
A.D. or thereabouts. 

222. *[FRENCH, J. C.: — Himalayan Art . With 
an introduction by Laurence BlNYON. London: 
1931], See An, Bibl. /. A, /p 31, no. 197. 

Reviewed : Burlington Magazine , vol. LXI, 
1932, p. 190, by R.B.: “Mr. French’s text 
resembles more the travelbook of one in 
love with the Himalayas than the usual 
disquisition on painting. There is little 
attempt to assess aesthetic values. But the 
reader can judge of these from the plates. 


In compensation he receives a picture of 
the environment that produced those values, 
both as it was and is.” 

J, Central Asian S. y vol. XIX, pt. 1, pp. 
156— 159, by Mrs. C. M. Villiers-Stuart : 
“The frame in which Mr. FRENCH sets his 
Himalayan paintings is subtly adapted to 
their style .. Mr. P'RENCH carries his reader 
with him through an enchanted country, 
from one little court to another... And 
such is the fascination of the narrative that 
the book will appeal to many unfamiliar 
with Indian art, while to those already 
interested in the subject Mr. French’s 
knowledge and keen observation will be 
evident and give his work an authoritative 
value... The way in which the author 
can enter into the Indian artists* feeling 
is shown all through the book.” 

Federated India , 20 April 1932. 

G[ambier]-P[erry], T. R.: — Rdgas and 
Raginis in a Laudian MS, 

See Mehta, Nanalal C. and G[ambier]~ 
P[erry], T. R., no. 230. 

222#. Gangoly, O. C.: — Ragas and Raginis, 
A Pictorial and Iconographic Study of Indian 
Musical Modes based on Original Sources. 
Calcutta: Rupam 1932, with 10 coloured 
plates and 120 illustrations. — Price: Rs. 
265.—. 

From the prospectus: “An Exhaustive 
Monograph on the Pictorial Illustrations 
of Indian Musical Modes, based on original 
unpublished texts in Sanskrit and Hindi, 
clearly expounding the principles for dif¬ 
ferentiation of the Ragas, demonstrated 
by illustrative examples derived from all 
the public and private collections of India, 
Europe and America together with nume¬ 
rous quotations from Ragmala texts in 
Hindi, Sanskrit and Persian accompanied 
by translations, bearing on the iconography 
of pictorial illustrations of Indian melodies. 
The iconological study is prefaced with a 
History of the evolution of the Ragas, and 
their significance as musical expression, an 
examination of the Time theory, and the 
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Rasa theory, with quotations from original 
texts from unpublished MSS. and authori¬ 
tative treatises. The Illustrations to the 
volume (each accompanied by descriptive 
texts with translations) form the most at¬ 
tractive assemblage of masterpieces of 
Indian miniatures of the Rajput and the 
Moghul school numbering over 200 exam¬ 
ples the majority of which have not been 
published before. Fifteen colour plates add 
to the sumptuous treasures of the Illu¬ 
strations. ” 

GHOSH, Manoranjan: — Rock-paintings and 
other antiquities , etc. 

See above, no. 121. 

Goetz, Hermann: — Bilderatlas , etc. 

See above, no. 122. 

223. Goetz, Hermann: — Friihe indisc he Minia- 
turen in Deutschen Sammlungen . 

Pantheon , vol. IX, pp. 99—103, with 6 illus¬ 
trations. 

Some Mughal paintings of the Akbar School 
described and analyzed. 

224. Goetz, Hermann: — Geschichte der indischen 
Miniatur-Materei, IV — VII 

OAZ ., N. S. vol. VIII, pp. 65—73, 142—151, 
212—222, with 4 plates. 

For the first three chapters of this paper 
see An, BibL /. A. 1931 > no. 199. 

IV. The Age of Classical Painting. [Under 
Jahangir (1605-1627) and Shahjahan (1628- 
1658) Mughal painting reaches its climax, 
and turning point; at the same time it 
becomes even more Court painting then 
ever; even the attendants disappear from 
the background and portrait prevails]. V. 
Baroque Period. [In this period of decay, 
political and economical, as well as moral, 
painting represents luxurious Harem scenes, 
realistic and sentimental]. VI. [At the very 
end of Mughal power, there is a kind of 
renaissance; the decaying, aging period 
looks back to the splendour of the fathers, 
copies old paintings, tries to revive customs, 
attire and style of the climax]. VII. The 
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Rajput Schools of Painting of the Early 
and of the Baroque Periods. [The early 
period is a revival of Krishnaism, a religion 
of universal love in contraposition to the 
learned philosophy of Brahmanism: the 
painting too is penetrated by a simple, 
popular, passionate love for Nature that 
is God; this mystic passion becomes less 
dynamic during the following century, the 
art becomes more set, the colours less vivid, 
the influence of Mughal court art increases; 
genre painting spreads in the second half 
of the 18th century]. To be continued. 

225. Goetz, Dr. Hermann: — Indische Schilder- 
kunst [Indian Painting. In Dutch]. 

Maandbl . b . k vol. IX, pp. 95 f. 

Abstract from a lecture delivered before 
the Society of Friends of Asiatic Art. 

226. Lal, Mukandi, B.A.: — The Pahari ( Hima¬ 
layan ) School of Indian Painting and Mala¬ 
yan! s place in it, 

Roopa-Lekha , vol. III, no. 9, pp. 7—ir. 

The earliest Schools of Indian Painting. — 
The Ajanta School. — The Fountain Head 
and Foundation of all Indian Schools of 
Painting, — The Place of Line in Ajanta 
and Indian Painting. — Colour Scheme at 
Ajanta. — Perspective at Ajanta. — Realism 
and Anatomy at Ajanta. — The Women 
of the Ajanta Caves. — Naturalism and 
Conventionalism at Ajanta. 

227. Longhurst, A. H.: — The Sittanavasal 
Paintings , Pudukotta State, 

An, BibL I A, 1930 , pp. 9—11, with one dia¬ 
gram in the text and two plates. 

A few remarkable mural paintings, copied 
under the direction of Mr. LONGHURST in 
the small rock-cut temple at Sittanavasal 
in the Pudukotta State. 

228. Longhurst, A. H.: — The Sittanavasal 
Paintings y Pudukotta Stale. 

hid. Art & I.y vol. VI, pp. 39—41, with a 
plate (p. 44). 

The article and plate published An. Bibl. 

/. A. ip30y reprinted here as a specimen. 
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229. Mehta, Nanalal Chamanlal, i.c.s.: — A 
Picture Roll from Gujarat (A . D. 14.33). 
Ind.Art&L., vol. VI, pp, 71—78, with 4 
plates (8 figs). 

Two carefully joined strips of closely woven 
cotton, 38 feet long and i2>/ 2 inches broad, 
well preserved ; contain seven pictures, and 
three lines of inscription, one almost ille¬ 
gible, the two others giving the names of 
the donors, their caste and locality, and 
twice the date Samvat 1490 \i.e. 1433 A.D.]. 
Six out of the seven pictures represent 
sikhara shrines standing on a terrace and 
with a Jaina Tirthahkara seated in the 
sanctum. The treatment of the Saints and 
of the temples is conventional, but the 
additional figures—dancers and pilgrims, 
animals and musicians—are of superior 
quality. 

230. Mehta, Nanalal C. and G(ambxer)-P(erry), 
T. R.: — Ragas and Raginls in a Laudian 
MS. Bodleian Quarterly Record 1932, pp. 
138—139. 

18 pictures of musical modes in a MS. 
which has been in the Bodleian Library 
since 1640. 

231. SHANTA DEVI: — JTQJ 

[The Exhibition of the Artist , Mr. Jamini 
Ranjan Ray . In Bengali]. 

Prabdsl , vol. XXXII, pt. I, pp. 127—132, with 
eight illustrations. 

An account how Mr. Ray has made a large 
collection of ancient Bengali drawings and 
pictures and has derived inspiration there¬ 
from. 

232. SiVARAMAMURTl, C: — A Passage on Paint¬ 
ing in Potana's Bhagavata . 

J. Or. Res . Madras , vol. VI, pt. 2, pp. 184-187. 
“A passage throwing a flood of light on 
the method of painting prevalent in the 
poet’s time and his close familiarity with 
detail.” 

233. *Solomon, W. E. Gladstone : — Essays on 
Mogul Art . London — New York — Bombay: 


Humphrey Milford Oxford University Press, 
1932. Royal 8vo, xxx and 96 pages, with 
18 illustrations, one of which in colour. 
Besides an Introduction, a chapter on Mo¬ 
dern Art and the Moguls, a chapter on 
Indian Art and Modern Criticism, and an 
Epilogue, which contain discussions on con¬ 
troversial points, the book contains chapters 
on Colour and the Moguls, Jahangir and 
his Artists, Perspective and the Moguls, 
Udaipur, and the Taj Mahal. The illustra¬ 
tions are monochrome block prints of both 
Moghul and Rajput miniatures. 

234. STAUDE, Wilhelm: — Perserteppich und 
Moghul-Malerei. 

OAZ.y N. S. vol. VIII, pp. 230k 
Abstract of a lecture delivered before the 
Freunde Asiatischer Kunst und Kultur > Mu¬ 
nich, May 31, 1932. The manufacture of 
carpets in India during the Mughal period 
must have been largely dependent on Per¬ 
sian models. The decoration of the earlier 
carpets, as shown in miniatures of the time, 
is so similar to the Ardebil carpets that 
it is difficult to say whether they were made 
west or east of the Khyber Pass. But soon 
the influence of Mughal painting becomes 
more and more visible: the trees, birds, 
animals are represented in a realistic 
way, in obvious contrast to the Persian 
style. 

235. Stchoukine, Ivan: — Portraits moghols , III. 
R.A.A., vol. VII, no. 4, pp. 233—243, with 
two plates and a diagram. 

Un darbar de Jahangir dans le Guzl 
khanah . A miniature signed by Abu’l- 
Hasan, probably in 1619, representing a 
private audience of Jahangir in the Ghuzl 
Khanah. There are fifteen portraits, only 
two of which can not be identified. 
Jahangir , dans sa vieillesse. This miniature, 
now in the Demotte collection, shows the 
Emperor Jahangir in his last years; it is 
an authentic, not posthumous, portrait, 
painted with great realism. The Emperor 
is shown as old, tired, and lacking his 
former optimism. 
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236. STRZYGOWSKI, Josef: - Die Miniaturenschdtze 
der Grossmoguln in Wien im Rahmen der in - 
dischen Kunst. 

Belvedere , vol. II, pp. 36—42, with two plates. 
After having given a description of the 
illustrations of the Hamza-Nama (16th cen¬ 
tury) and of the miniature-paintings in the 
Faketin room, Schonbrunn, the writer en¬ 
deavours to contrast them as examples of 
the ‘Nordic’ and ‘Southern* type of art in 
Indian civilisation. 


237. Villiers-Stewart, Mrs.: — The Art of 
Rajput Chivalry . 

J. Central Asian S. f vol. XIX, pt. 1, pp. 
156—159. 

A review of: French, J. C., Himalayan 
Arty cf. above, no. 222. 

238. Wilkinson, J. V. S., m.a. : — Historians and 
Painters of the Mughal Court . 

Man t vol. XXII, no. 17, pp. 2if. 

Summary of a public lecture, delivered at 
University College, London, Nov. 16, 1931. 


II, 4. ICONOGRAPHY. 


239. AlYENGAR, C. Doraswami, B.A., B.L. : — Hindu 
Iconography in re The Tirupati Temple . 
Tirumalai £ri Venkatesvara , vol. I, pp. 105— 
112, and 165—174, with one plate. 

240. *BANERJEA, Jitendra. Nath, M.A. : — Prati - 
mdlaksanatn . Edited with an Introduction, 
English Translation, Notes and Appendices. 
(Texts from Nepal/ No. 2). Calcutta: Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1932. 8vo, 85 pages with 3 
plates. 

The text edited here is among the MSS. 
presented by the Nepal Durbar to the 
Visvabharati Library and is described in 
the colophon as Samyaksambuddhabhashita - 
pratimalakshanam'y the editor compares it 
with other versions, including the Chinese. 
The date is not given, but the editor 
concludes that the work was composed 
some time before the 13th century A.D. 
The text is given in devandgari characters, 
an English translation being appended 
below the text. Notes and Appendices are 
at the end. The work gives the measure¬ 
ments in ahgulas and matras of Buddha 
and Bodhisattva images; as such, it is very 
valuable, because most of the texts edited 
before deal with the iconometrical rules 
of Brahmanical images only; th z Sadhana- 
mald is more of an iconographic kind, and 
gives little information about measurements. 
An interesting point raised in the notes is 
that the word tala does not occur in the 


present text; other notes discuss exhaust¬ 
ively the hair-curls of the Buddha, the 
lakshanas etc. 

241. ^[COOMARASWAMY, Ananda K.: — Yaksas . 

In two parts. Washington: 1928 and 1931]. 

See An. Bibl . /. A. 1928 } no. 226, /pj/, no. 220. 
Reviewed: JRAS., 1932, pp. 421—424, by 
L. D. Barnett : Prqfessor Barnett thinks 
that the gulf between “Aryan” and “non- 
Aryan” elements of Indian religion is not 
as great as Dr. COOMARASWAMY endeavours 
to show. The word yaksa is an Aryan 
word; and although it is quite possible 
that Indians took over certain elements 
from aboriginal cults, it is quite improbable 
that they borrowed anything entirely new 
to them. The worship of water and fer¬ 
tility was part of the Aryan’s religion as 
well as of the Dasyu ? s cults; these were 
assimilated mutually. “Apart from these 
not very material questions,” says the 
reviewer, “Dr. CoOMARASWAMY’s studies 
are excellent in all respects, throwing much 
valuable light on important issues and 
laying students of Indian religion and art 
under a weighty debt of obligation.” 
T'oung Paoy vol. XXIX, pp. 162 f., by 
[Paul PELLIOT]: “M. COOMARASWAMY 
utilise une enorme masse de materiaux...”. 
The reviewer doubts whether the notion 
of “water or sea horses” was known in 
China. 
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242. Coomaraswamy, Dr. Ananda K.: — A 
Vaishnava Relief* 

Boston Btin, vol. XXX, no. 178, pp. 37—39, 
with one illustration. 

Marble relief, probably of Rajputana origin, 
12th century, illustrating the medieval 
Pauranik Brahmanical mythology, from a 
Vaishnava point of view. 

243. DlSKALKAR, D. B., M.A.: — Some Brah¬ 
manical Sculptures in the Mathura Museum . 
J- U* P . Hist. S', vol. V, pp. 18—57, with 
19 plates. 

“The importance of the Brahmanical sculp¬ 
tures from Mathura can hardly be exag¬ 
gerated, specially for tracing the history 
of the development of early Hindu Icono¬ 
graphy.” Detailed descriptions under the 
headings: Images of Vishnu, Krishna, Surya, 
Siva, Gane^a, Kartikeya, Saras vat 1, Gaja- 
lakshmi, Parvati, Durga or Gauri with a lion, 
Mahishasuramardinl, and Brahma. 

244. FOUCHER, A.: — Une representation du 
Sutasoma-jataka sur une frise d'Aurangabad. 
Etudes d' orientalisme Linossier, pp. 261—271, 
with a folding plate of 5 illustrations, and 
an outline drawing (by J. Buhot). 

The frieze in question is in Cave no. Ill 
(according to the numbering of BURGESS) 
and a drawing by H. COUSENS has been 
published by J. BURGESS already in 1878. 
Prof. FOUCHER now definitely identifies 
this long series of relievoes with the Suta¬ 
soma-jataka (Pali no. 537); the difficulty 
of identification was probably due to the 
curious fact that the subject begins some¬ 
where in the middle of the frieze and the 
scenes are scattered irregularly, according 
to the place (and not the time) of the 
happening. The author points out that this 
is quite in accordance with the Indian way 
of thinking, which had little penchant for 
history, but a very developed sense for 
geography and topography. 

GANGULY, D. C.: — Some important Brah¬ 
manical sculptures' 

See above, no. 188. 
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245. Goloubew, Victor: — A propos de deux 
sculptures conservees au Musee de Mathura* 
Etudes dl orientalisme Linossier , pp. 273—275, 
with 3 plates. 

Discusses two sculptures published by Dr. 
VOGEL in his La sculpture de Mathura, 
plates XXXIX and XL, pp. 46—47. Dr. 
Goloubew compares a lintel from Sambor 
Prei Kuk where Indra is represented as 
the protector of the ndgas, whilst in the 
Mathura sculptures the chief personage 
appears to be protected by the ndgas* 
Perhaps the figure with the tiara is meant 
to be the husband of the nagl and the 
sculptures refer to “quelque ldgende gdnea- 
logique analogue a celle qui a fait d’Hercule 
et d’Echidna les ancetres des Scythes.” 

246. Goloubew, Victor: — Arjunds Penance or 
Bhagiratha's? Transl. by K. A. N. Sastri. 
J* Or* Res. Madras, vol. VI, pt. 1, pp. 8—10, 
with one plate. 

Translation of Journal Asiatique 1914, vol. 
IV, pp. 209—212: — 

Arjuna’s cliff at Mavalipuram and the des¬ 
cent of the Ganges on earth, according to 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 

^Gravely, F. H., and T. N. Ramachan- 
dran ; - Catalogue of the South Indian Hindu 
Metal Images, etc. 

See above, no. 189. 

247. Jayaswal, K. P.: — ( Danta ’ a Weapon* 
JB&ORS., vol. XVIII, p. 391. 

The danta, one of the attributes of Ganesa, 
is not an elephant’s tusk but a kind of dagger. 

248. Jouveau-Dubreuil, [G.]: — La descents de 
la Gahga a Mahdbalipuram* 

Etudes d' orientalisme Linossier, pp. 293—297, 
with a plate. 

See An* Bibl* I.A* ip2y, pp. 14—16, and 
plate vii. 

It is now universally accepted that the 
large rock-sculpture at Mavalivaram does 
not represent 'Arjuna’s Penance’. Prof. 
Jouveau-Dubreuil points out that the 
designation “The Descent of the Ganga” 
is also unsatisfactory, as the actual descent 
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of the river is not represented, but two 
scenes of the legend: (i) Bhaglratha’s Pen¬ 
ance, and (2) the adoration of the Ganga 
after her descent in the plains. The right 
title would, therefore, be: “Story of the 
Ganga in two episodes. ” 

249. Jouveau-Dubreuil, G.:-Le 1 Guerrier Scythe ’ 
de N&garjunikonda. 

BuL Amis de VOr ., no. 13, pp. 22—26, with 
3 illustrations. 

“Le relief connu jusqu’a present sous le 
nom de 'Scythian warrior’ doit etre intitule 
'Chandaka, palefrenier du Buddha’.” 

250. KONOW, Sten : — Note on the Buddha s jdla - 
laksana . 

Acta Or., vol. X, pt. iii, pp. 298—301. 

Cp . An. Bibl. I. A. ip28, no. 241, and ipji, 
nos. 215 and 218 (Stutterheim, Cooma- 
RASWAMY, Banerjea). The present author 
vindicates the old popular conception; “It 
seems to me .... that the traditional con¬ 
ception of the jalalaksana was that of 
webbed fingers. And it seems probable that 
we have to do with ancient folklore, which 
had not, from the beginning, anything to 
do with Buddhism and the Buddha, and 
which was, at a comparatively early date, 
recast and interpreted in a new way by 
the learned leaders of Buddhist thought, 
mainly because the underlying idea was 
lost sight of or was found to be at variance 
with later monastic conventions.” 

251. *[Lalou, Marcelle; — Iconographie des etoffes 
peintes (pata) dans le Manjusrlmulakalpa . 
Paris; 1930]. See An. Bibl. I. A. ipjo, no. 107, 
and ipjr, no. 223. 

Reviewed: Melanges Bruxelles , vol. I, pp. 
417-420, by L. de La Vallee Poussin. Acta 
Or., vol. X, pt. iii, p. 304, by Sten Konow. 
JRAS ., 1932, pp. 694!., by E. H. JOHNSTON: 
“She has made an excellent job of a trouble¬ 
some piece of work.” 

B&FEO vol. XXXI, pp. 538-545, by P. 
Mus. Extensive discussion of a number 
of details; the book described as “Edition 
tres soignee ,.. le memoire de M lle L. se 


recommande par la haute probite du plan.” 
T'oung Pao , vol. XXIX, pp. 2 iof., by [Paul 
Pelliot]: “Le travail de MUe Lalou, ou 
le texte Sanscrit, fort incorrect, a ete con¬ 
trols par la version tibetaine, est excellent.” 

252. PRZYLUSKI, Jean; — Le symbolisme du pilier 
de Sarnath . 

Etudes d'orientalisme Linossier, pp, 481-498, 
with 2 plates and 2 text-illustrations. 

Nothing proves that the Sarnath pillar is 
Buddhist or has been erected by Asoka. 
Prof PRZYLUSKI connects the four animals 
(lion, bull, elephant, horse) with an ancient 
Egyptian-Asian symbolism, well-known also 
in the legend of the Himalayan lake Ana- 
vatapta. At the four cardinal points of this 
lake four rocks, representing the four direct¬ 
ions, in the form of a lion, a bull, an elephant 
and a horse, have an outlet, from which 
issue four great rivers. According to tra¬ 
dition, this lake is the centre of the uni¬ 
verse, in the middle a golden pillar rises 
to heaven, with a throne on the top, on 
which the Sun rests. The Sarnath pillar 
is nothing but a true copy of this cosmic 
pillar, and the author traces its origin back 
to Assyrian and Egyptian prototypes. 

Ramachandran, T. N.: — See F. H. 
Gravely — T. N. Ramachandran, Cata¬ 
logue of South Indian Hindu Metal Images, 
etc . See above, no. 189. 

*Ray, Nihar-Ranjan, M.A.: — Brahmanical 
Gods in Burma . (A Chapter of Indian Art 
and Iconography). 

See below, no. 591. 

253. SASTRI, K. A. Nilakanta:— Pallava cirpah - 
galil devikku idum ta'laippali\The head-offer¬ 
ing to the Goddess in Pallava Sculpture . In 
Tamil ]. Kalaimagal, 1932. 

A Tamih translation of Dr. J. Ph. Vogel’s 
article BSOSL., vol. VI, pt. 2, pp. 539— 
543. Cf. An Bibb /. A . rpji, no. 229. 

Scherman, L.: — Buddha ini Fiirsten - 
schmuck . 

See below, no. 593. 
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II, 5. PALAEOGRAPHY, 


254. [Anonymous]: — Indus Valley Script. 

The Statesma7i > Calcutta, 14 Sept. 1932. 

“In the June number of Ancient Egypt Sir 
Funders Petrie the well known Egyp¬ 
tologist has published an article which goes 
far towards suggesting a possible solution 
for the deciphering of the ancient Indus 
Valley script brought to light in recent 
excavations carried out at Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa by the Archaeological Depart¬ 
ment, a description of which is given in 
the very excellent work by Sir John MAR¬ 
SHALL. If this solution is not the actual 
one, it is certainly the most probable ad¬ 
vanced so far.” 

255. [Anonymous]: — A 4.000-Year old Stone 
Inscription . In Hindi]. 

Ndgari, vol. XIII, pt. 2, p, 24. 

A report quoted from the “Leader” byB. N. 
Pandya, of a stone measuring 32 by 7 feet 
found near the village of Vikramkhol, dist. 
Sambalpur, containing an inscription in cha¬ 
racters which, according to Mr. K. P. Jayas- 
WAL, show an intermediate stage between 


the Mohenjo-daro and Brahml scripts, and 
are thus supposed to be as old as 2000 B.C. 

256. Nath, Pran, D.SC., pii.D. : — The Scripts on 
the Indus Valley Seals. II. 

Ind. Hist. Quart., vol. VIII, Supplement, pp. 
1—32. See An. Bibl. I. A. ipjr, no 232. 

From the preface: “The occurrence of 
names of Sumerian deities was a puzzle. — 
I decided to make a thorough search in 
the Pauranic and Tantric literature for 
some clue. The discovery of the text of 
the goddess Camunda sheds a new light 
on the subject.” —Contents: Geographical 
distribution of the Indus script. — Nature 
of the Indus language and the script. — 
A brief examination of the views advanced 
by Sumerian scholars. — Religion of the 
Indus people. 

256^. Nath, Dr. Pran: — The Deciphering of 
the Indus Valley Script. 

Actes XVI lie congr'es, p. 145. 

Cp. An. Bibl. /. A. ipji, nos. 232, 232^. 


II, 6. EPIGRAPHY. 


Abraham, C., and T. K. Joseph: — The 
old Church at Kotamangalam and a Chattanur 
Inscription of 1273 A.D. 

See above, no. 92. 

257. Ahmad, Khwajah Muhammad: — Inscriptions 
from Udgir, Bidar District. 

Ep. Ind.-Mosl. 1929—30, pp. 18—31. 
Sixteen Persian inscriptions are treated, 
found in the fort and the town of Udgir 
and its neighbourhood, which town became 
in 1633 a Mughal possession. They extend 
from 983 (1575) to 1220 (1805) and record 
constructions of gates, palaces, mosques 
and cisterns, while others are tomb-stone 
inscriptions. Historically most important is 
the one studied under IV, dated A.PI. 1046 


(1636) and recording the capture of the fort 
by Khani-Dauran for the Mughals. Repro¬ 
ductions on plates XI—XX. 

258. Aiyangar, Rao Bahadur Dr. S. Krishna- 
swami: — Two Uttaramallur Inscriptions of 
Parantaka I (since A.D. poy). (Rules for 
election , etc. of rural assemblies, etc.) 

J. Ind. Hist, vol. XI, Appendix I, pp. 1—28. 
“A new edition of two inscriptions brought 
to public notice in the Government Epi- 
graphist’s Annual Report for 1897—93 and 
published by the late Mr. V. Venkayya in 
the Annual Report of the Archaeological 
Survey of India for 1904—1905.” 

259. Altekar, Prof. A. S., M.A., d.lit.: — Dudhi 
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Stone Inscription of the time of the Gahadv alas. 
J. U. P . Hist. S., vol. V, pp. 86—88, with 
a plate. 

Fragmentary stone inscription found at 
Dudhi, Jhansi district, since 1916 in the 
Provincial Museum, Lucknow. It is probably 
one third only of the original epigraph and 
no connected translation can be given; it 
is the only known stone record of the 
Gahadavala dynasty. A reference to the 
capital Kusasthala and to a king Chandra 
make it obvious that the inscription is 
due to one of his descendants; the name 
of the ruling king is missing and there is 
no date. 

260. Andreas, F. C.: — Erklanmg der ara - 
mdischen Inschrift von Taxila. Aus dem 
Nachlass herausgegeben von Dr. H. A* WIN¬ 
KLER —Tubingen. 

Nachrichten der Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen. Phil.-hist. Klasse 1931. 
Fachgruppe III, No. 6, pp. 6—17, with plate. 
Notes on the fragmentary Aramaic in¬ 
scription discovered by Sir John MAR¬ 
SHALL on the site of Sirkap at Taxila. 
These notes were found among the papers 
left by the late Professor F. C. Andreas. 
They were arranged by Dr. H. A. Win¬ 
kler and submitted to the Gottingen 
Society by Professor J. Wackernagel at 
the meeting of 29th January 1932. 

261. BANERJEE, A. C., m.a. : — Note on Gopala. 
Ind . Hist . Quart., vol. VIII, pp. 367—370. 

The writer proves in opposition with Mr. 
Jogendra Chandra Ghosh, from the Bha- 
galpur grant of Narayanapaladeva, the 
Jaina HarivanuSa, the Gwalior inscription, 
the Saiijan Plates, etc. the impossibility of 
regarding Gopala of the Nidhanpur grant 
as the father of Dharmapala and Maharaja 
Jyeshthabhadra as his maternal grandfather. 

262. Banerji, Prof. R. D., M.A.: — The Rewah 
Inscription of Malayasimha, the year 944. 
Ep.Ind., vol. XIX, pt. VIII, Oct. 1928, pp. 
295 — 299, with one plate. 

This inscription is incised on a sandstone 


slab which appears to have been found 
near the Kastara tank in the Rewah tahsil, 
Rewah State. It refers to the excavation 
of a tank by a feudatory chief, named 
Malayasimha, whose genealogy is given. 
His ancestor Jata was a contemporary of 
Kama of Tripurl (now Tewar, 6 miles from 
Jabalpur). The inscription is dated in 
the year 944 which, if referring to the 
Kalachuri-Chedi era, corresponds to A. D. 
1253. It begins with an invocation of Man- 
jughosha. 

263. Banerji, R. D.: — Patna Museum Plates of 
Ranabhahja, the year 22. 

Ep. Ind., vol. XX, pt. V, Jan. 1930, pp. 100— 
104, with one plate. 

This charter, inscribed on three copper¬ 
plates and written in incorrect Sanskrit, 
records the grant of the village Vahiravada 
on the Mahanadi to the god Vijayesvara 
by Mahadev'i Vijya (Vidya) who was evi¬ 
dently the wife of Ranabhanja. The date 
given in a chronogram seems to be 22. 

264. Bhandarkar, D. R., M.A., PH.D. : — A List 
of the Inscriptions of Northern India in Brdhml 
and its Derivative Scripts f rom about 300 A. C. 
Ep. Ind., vol. XX, pt. V, Jan. 1930, App., 
pp. 165—178 and pt. VI, April 1930, App., 
pp. 179—226. 

Continued from vol. XX, pt. IV; see An. 
Bibl . I A. 1931, no. 243. 

265. Banerji, Prof. R. D., m.a.: — Note on the 
Puri Plates of Dharmaraja. 

JB&ORS., vol. XVIII, pp. 383—385.. See 
An. Bibl, I. A. 1930, no. 304. 

“There is further reason to assign the date 
512 in the new Puri plates to the Gupta 
era.” 

266. Banerji, Prof. R. D., m.a.: — The Tekkali 
Plates of Satrubhahja — V. S . 800 . 

JB&ORS., vol. XVIII, pp. 387—390, with 
4 plates. 

“The importance of this inscription, en¬ 
graved on three copper-plates, lies in the 
fact that it supplies a date for the first group 
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of Bhanja kings .... and a longer genealogy 
... than that known from any other charter 
.... (It) records the grant of the village of 
Kontamulla in the Visaya of Salvadda to 
two Brahmanas .... The date is given in 
numerical symbols: Samvat 8, ioo Karttika 
Sudi 8.* 

Banerji, R. D.: — See K. P. Jayaswal- 
R. D, Banerji, The Hdthigumpha Inscription 
of Khdravela , see below no. 284. 

267. *[Bmattacharyya, Padmanatha; — 

niif^rrr [Copper¬ 
plate Grants of Kamarupa, together with a 
Genealogy of the Kings of Kamarupa. In Ben¬ 
gali]. Benares and Calcutta: 1931], See An. 
Bibl. I. A . ip ji, no. 244. 

Reviewed: fRAS., 1932, pp. 1035—1037, 
by E. A. G.: u .. .the volume will be of great 

use to scholars- Professor Bhatta- 

CHaryya is to be congratulated on his 
enterprise in publishing at his own cost 
this very useful contribution to the cause 
of historical research in Assam. Its cir¬ 
culation would have been wider if it had 
been written in English instead of Bengali.” 

268. Bhattacharya, Pandit Vidhusekhara: — 
The Besnagar Inscription of Ileliodoros . 

Ind. Hist. Quart., vol. VIII, p. 610. 

The writer quotes two verses from the 
Mahabharata ( Udyogaparvan #j, 22 & 45, 7) 
which have a close relation to the stanza 
in the inscription. 

269. *BHATTASALI, Nalinikanta: — The newly 
discovered Saktipur copperplate and geogra¬ 
phical divisions of old Bengal. [In Bengali]. 
Sahitya Parishat-Patrika , vol. 49, no. 2, 1932. 

The first part of the paper corrects some 
of the readings of Mr. Rames Basu who 
for the first time edited the Saktipur copper¬ 
plate in the Sahitya Parishat Patrika (vol. 
XXXVII). The regnal year of the issue 
of the grant is read 6 instead of 3, and the 
date Sravana 7 instead of 2. In the second 
part an attempt is made to determine the 
exact locations of the divisions of Old 


Bengal (e.g. Paundravardhana, Vardhamana, 
Kankagrama and Dandabhukti) after careful 
consideration of the data supplied by the 
epigraphic records of Bengal and old Bengali 
and Sanskrit literature. 

270. Bhattasali, N. K.; — A broken Fragment 
of a new Charter of Samalavarmma, a zvell 
known Bengal King of the nth Century A. D. 
The Modern Review , vol. LII, no. 5, pp. 529— 
532, with 3 illustrations. 

Buchanan Grey, G.; — See A. Cowley, etc. 
Three Semetic Inscriptions from Bhuj , no. 271. 

Chatterjee, Dr. Suniti Kumar: — See Dr. 
Narendra Nath Law — Dr. S. K. Chatterjee, 
Haraprasad Samvardhan Lekhamald, no. 288. 

Clermont-Ganneau: — See A. Cowley, 
etc. Three Semetic Inscriptions from Bhuj , 
no. 271. 

271. Cowley, A., Clermont-Ganneau, Bucha¬ 
nan Gray and Mayer-Lambrecht : — 
Three Semetic Inscriptions from Bhuj. 

Ep. Ind., vol. XIX, pt. VIII, Oct 1928, pp. 
300—302, with one plate. 

These three inscriptions, which are now 
deposited in the Poona Museum, are 
reported to have been found at the Raos’ 
Tombs at Bhuj in Cutch. Dr. COWLEY, 
however, points out that in all probability 
they came originally from South Arabia, 
perhaps from Aden. The largest one among 
the three inscriptions is in Hebrew and 
forms the epitaph of Rabbi Hiya, son of 
Joseph. It is dated in the year 1563 which, 
if referring to the Seleucid era, is equivalent 
to 1252 A.D. The two smaller stones bear 
each a Himyaritic or Sabaean epigraph in 
South-Arabian writing. Mr. G. Buchanan 
Gray is of opinion that they must be 
earlier, perhaps considerably earlier, than 

115 B.C. 

272. DEB, Harit Krishna, M.A.: — Macedonian 
Month-name in a Brahml Inscription. 

Ind. Hist. Quart., vol. VIII, pp. 117—120. 
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In JB&ORS., vol. XVII {rede XVIII), p. 6 
(Cf. no. 282) Mr. K. P. JAYASWAL has 
published a Brahmi inscription, dated: 
Siddham-samvatsare 20 8 Gurppiye divase 1. 
“The month named Gurppiya doubtless 
stands for the Macedonian month, Gor- 
piaeus.” 

273. *[DESIKACHARI, Sir T.: — Inscriptions of 
the Pudukkottai State . Pudukkottai: Sri Bri- 
hadamba State Press, 1929. Two volumes, 
Royal 4to, iv, 154, ii, and iv, 653, ii pages, 
with one plate]. 

Reviewed: Q. J. Mythic S., vol. XXII, n.s., 
no. 4, p. 515, by R.: “We welcome the 
two volumes published by the Government 
of Pudukotta containing the texts and lists 
of inscriptions found in the State up to 
1929, under the able editorship of Sir T. 
Desikaciiari. The State is rich in places 
of historical interest going back at least 
to the dawn of Christianity — as attested 
by the Brahmi inscription. The Sittanna- 
vasal caves and frescoes compete with Bagh 
and Sigiriya in their importance. The 
Kudimaimalai record, as a treatise on music, 
is unique and refers to systems unknown 
to modern Indian musicians. Other inscrip¬ 
tions range from the time of the Pallavas 
to the downfall of the Vijayanagar dynasty.” 

274. Goutam, V. P.: — Ndlandd Inscription of 
Yasovarmadeva . 

J. Andhra Hist. R. 5 ., vol. VI, pts. 3—4, pp. 
145—146. 

A reply to the criticism of BHATTASALI 
in Modern Review , Sept. 1931, cf. An. Bibl, 
/. A. ipj/ f no. 245. 

^75. GYANI, R. G.: — The Delhi Gate Inscrip¬ 
tion of Nasik. 

Ep. Ind.-Mosl. 1929—30, pp. 6—7, with pi. IV. 
This inscription was originally on one of 
the gates of Nasik and is now in the Prince 
of Wales Museum, Bombay. It is in Persian 
and records the erection of the gate by the 
order of Lodi Khan in A.H. 1092 (1681). 

276. Halder, R. R.: — Sdmolt Inscription of 


the time of Siladitya ; [Vikrama-samvat\joj. 
Ep. Ind., vol. XX, pt. V, Jan. 1930, pp. 
97 —99 ) with one plate. 

This short inscription found at Samoli 
in Mewar State and now preserved in the 
Rajputana Museum, Ajmer, is the earliest 
record of the Guhila dynasty of MewSr. 
It mentions the foundation of a temple 
of the goddess Aranyavasinl. The year 703, 
if referred to the Vikrama era, corresponds 
to A.D. 646. 

277. Halder, R. R., and E. H. Johnston: — 
The Ghosundi Inscription of the Second Cen¬ 
tury B. C. 

hid. Ant., vol. LXI, pp. 203—205, with 
one plate. 

Fragmentary Sanskrit inscription in Brahmi 
in the Udaipur Museum, found at GhosUndi, 
near Nagarl, north of Chitor, Rajputana. 
It records the construction of a stone wall 
round the hall of worship of Sariikarshana 
and Vasudeva. The fact that Sarhkarshana 
(Balarama) and Vasudeva (Krishna) were 
worshipped as early as the second century 
B.C. is important. The inscription perhaps 
belongs to one of the Andhra kings. It will 
have to be placed in the big gap between 
the earlier and the later rulers of this line. 

278. HALLEGUE, E. I. and T. K. JOSEPH : — 
A Hebrew Inscription of 1269 A.D. from 
Chennamangalatn in Cochin. 

Kerala S. Pap,, vol. II, Ser. 10, p. 234. 

279. *Hira Lal, Rai Bahadur, B.A. : — Inscriptions 
in the Central Provinces and Berar. Second 
edition. Revised and published under the 
orders of the Local Government, Central 
Provinces and Berar. Nagpur: Government 
Printing, C.P., 1932. Royal 8vo, xii, 2, xi 
and 230 and lvii pages, with a folding map, 

5 plates and 12 specimens of characters. — 
Price: Rs. 3—. 

Since the first edition was published, about 
15 years ago, “more than 70 records have 
been found, and it was desirable to include 
them in this collection and bring it up to 
date, especially as the book has been 
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prescribed as a part of the M. A. course 
in the University [of Nagpur]. For the 
facility of students, some plates showing 
the various kinds of characters used in 
inscriptions of this province and a note 
on coins locally found have been added. 
The map has been improved on the lines 
kindly suggested by Mr. C. E. A. W. 
Oldham, c.s.i_” 

ITURRIOZ, Rev.: — Three St. Thomas Do¬ 
cuments . 

See above no. 133. 

280. JAGADEB, Sri Lakshminarayan Harichandan: 

— Devlapedi Copper-plate Grant of Netra 
Bhanja. + 

J. Andhra Hist . Res. S ., vol. VII, pt. 2, 
pp. 109*—114. 

“While digging near the temple of Swap- 
nSswara in the village of Devlapedi, Atta- 
gada Zamindary, two sets of copper-plates 
have been found in a pot, now in the 
Chandrasekhara temple of Phulsara. The 
one set of plates which I edit now, belongs 
to Netra Bhanja (14th century A.D.).” 

281. JAGADEB, Sri Lakshminarayan Harichandan: 
— Tekkali Rock Inscriptions of Padma- 
chandra Deb. 

y. Andhra Hist. Res. S. t vol. VII, pt. 1, 
pp. 31—32. 

“The territory of Bijayapur (Bejjipalli) of 
Samanta Raja Padmachandra was under 
the sway of the aforesaid Devendravarma 
who was reigning in Kalinga in 1090 A.D. 
and in 1102 A.D.” 

282. JAYASWAL, K. P.: — Girdharpur Pillar In¬ 
scription. 

yB&ORS., vol. XVIII, pp. 4—6, with one 
plate. 

“The inscription is dated in Kanishka’s era, 
year 28th .... and records a perpetual gift 
for the benefit of Devaputra Shahi Huvishka 
and those dear to him and the whole land. 
It was evidently inscribed at the Punyasala 
which it mentions.” Cf. above p. 21. 


283. Jayaswal, K. P.: — A Passage in Samudra 
Gupta's Inscription at Allahabad and Gupta 
Coinage. 

7 B& 0 RS , vol. XVIII, pp. 207—211. 

“The legends on the Garutmadanka coins 
of Samudra Gupta show that they were the 
normal coins, settled upon in and for peace 
times when he could count and give the 
number of the battles fought for... uniting 
the whole country.” 

284. Jayaswal, K. P., and Prof. R. D. Banerji, 
m.a. : — The Hathlgumphd Inscription of 
Khdravela . 

Ep. ind. f vol. XX, pt. V, Jan. 1930, pp. 
71—89. 

A transcript and translation of the famous 
Hathigumpha inscription with a detailed 
discussion of the various problems raised by 
this remarkable document. Cf above, p. 20. 

JOHNSTON, E. H.: — See R. R. Halder and 
E. H. Johnston, The Ghosundi Inscription of 
the Second Ceyitury B. C. f above no. 277. 

Joseph, T. K.: — See E. I. Hallegue and 
T, K. JOSEPH, A Hebreiv Inscription of 1269 
A.D. fromChennamangalamin Cochin, no. 278. 

285. *[KONOW, Sten: — Kharoshthi Inscriptions 
with the exception of those of Asoka . Cal¬ 
cutta: 1929]. See An. Bibl. I. A. 1929, no. 261; 
1930, no. 283; and 1931 , no. 256. 

Reviewed: Q. y. Mythic S., vol. XXII, n.s., 

no. 3 > PP* 373 — 37 6 > b y S. s * 

Gottingische Gelehrte Anz eigen, vol. 193, 
1931, pp. 1 — 15, by F. W. Thomas. 

286. Konow, Sten: — Kalawd?i Copper-plate In¬ 
scription of the Year 134. 

yRAS.y 1932, pp. 949—965. 

Kalawan is a site some 3 miles SE. of Sirkap, 
Taxila, where a copper-plate with Kha¬ 
roshthi inscription (5 lines) has been found 
in the foundation of a stupa , associated 
with fine specimens of Gandhara sculpture. 
The text contains the date u i 100 20 10 4. 
ajasa sravanasa masasa etc.” Now if ajasa 
is interpreted as “of Azes”, the whole chro- 
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nological system suggested by Dr. Konovv 
in the Corpus must be given up. The author 
says: a It seems to me that the Kalawan 
inscription, in showing that the word ayasa 
in the silver scroll [of Taxila, dated 136] 
cannot be used for an astronomical calcu¬ 
lation of the era, has made it as good as 
certain that we have to do with an epoch 
practically identical with the Vikrama era, 
and that it will therefore be necessary to 
assume the existence of an older reckon¬ 
ing, which the Jihonika silver plate and 
perhaps the Shahdaur inscription show was 
a Saka reckoning. And it seems likely that 
Professor RAPSON was right in proposing 
approximately 150 B. C. as its epoch. We 
must, 1 think, further draw the conclusion 
that the Kaniska Era has its epoch in the 
second century A. D., and if the Khalatse 
inscription of the year 187 belongs to the 
time of Wima Kadphises, as I believe it 
does, it cannot be earlier than about A. D. 
139.” Incidentally the date suggested by 
Prof. Konow would be of great impor¬ 
tance for the history of Gandhara art. 

287. Law, Dr. Bimala Chum: — Pali Tracts in 
Inscriptions. 

Q . y. Mythic S., vol. XXII, n. s., no. 4, pp. 
399 — 413 - 

2 88. Law, Dr. Narendra Nath, and Dr. Suniti 
Kumar CHATTERJEE: — Haraprasad Sani- 
vardhan Lekhamdld. vol. I. (Sahitya Parisat 
Series 80). Calcutta: Bangiya Sahitya Parishat, 
243/1, Upper Circular Road, 1338 V. S. 

Archaeological essays: — A detailed account 
of the Dhanurveda Section of Agnipurana- 
adding a note on some of the weapons used 
in Ancient India , by Rai Bahadur Jogesh 
Chandra Rai. Summary of a copper-plate 
grant made by Indrapala of Assam in his 
21st. regnal year , by Mm. Padmanath 
Bh ATTACHARYYA. Kashthamandapa or anti¬ 
quity of Katmandu , by Dr. P. C. BAGCHI. 
Reviewed: Ind . Hist. Quart., vol. VIII, 
pp. 396 — 398, by R. N. Seal: a This is a 
collection of essays in Bengali by various 
scholars .... for commemorating the attain¬ 


ment of the 75th year by_Mahamahopa- 

dhySya Haraprasad Sastri.... In all, fourteen 
papers have been included.... the work is a 
scholarly production of a high order.” 

289. Majumdar, Dr. R. C., M.A., P \l.v.:-~~Nalanda 
Stone Inscription of Yasovarmadeva. 

Ind . Hist . Quart., vol. VIII, pp. 371—372. 
See An. Bibl. I. A. ipjr, no. 260, and below 
in this section, nos, 294, 295. 

A reply to Mr. Mrithyunjayan. The 
writer maintains his opinions put forward 
in An . Bibl. I. A. ipji, no. 260. 


290. MlRASHI, V. V.: — Notes on the Bilhari Stone 
Inscription. 

Mahakosala Historical Society s Papers , vol. I, 
pp. I I —19. 

“The inscription describes the early Kala- 
churi kings of Tripun beginning with Kok- 
kala I, and contains an interesting reference 
to the celebrated poet Rajasekhara that 
may help to ascertain how old he was in 
a particular year.” 

291. MlRASHl, V, V.: — A seal-stamp in box-headed 
Characters. 

Mahakosala Historical Society's Papers , vol. 
I, pp. 22—24. 

This seal stamp was found in the village 
Mahurzari, Nagpur Tahsil. It is a cornelian 
with a legend of only four letters: 
which resemble those of the inscriptions 
of the Vakataka king Pravarasena II and 
of Chandragupta II, and therefore must 
belong to the period 350—400 A. D. 

292. MlTRA, Sailendranath, M.A. : - Notes on Asoka 
Rescripts. 

bid. Hist. Quart., vol. VIII, pp. 377—379, 
591—594. 

Interpretation of Duahale hi.... atileke, 
and Dusampatipadaye. 

293. [Mohammad, Syed: — Old Muslim Inscrip¬ 
tions at Patna. 


Mayer-Lambert: — See A. Cowley, etc. 
Three Semetic Inscriptions from Bhuj, no. 271. 
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JB&ORS., vol. XVI, pp. 327—422]. See An. 
BibL I. A . 1930, no. 294. 

Reviewed: JB&ORS.y vol. XVIII, pp. 45— 
50, by M. Hamid KURAISHI: “Much as the 
work is to be appreciated, certain defects 
have crept in here and there which it is 
the object of this note to correct.” 

294. Mritiiyunjayan, A. K.: — Nalanda Stone 
Inscription of Yasovarmadeva. 

Ind . Hist. Quart., vol. VIII, pp. 228—230. 
See An. Bibl. I. A. ip3i, no. 245 & no. 260. 
The writer supports in opposition to Dr. 
R. C. MAJUMDAR the opinion of Dr. Hira- 
nanda SASTRI, “that the Yasovarmadeva of 
this document is identical with the potentate 
whose name occurs as Yasodharman in the 
Mandasor Inscription.” Cp. also nos. 289, 
295 - 

295. Mrithyunjayan, A. K.: — Nalanda Stone 
Inscription of Yasovarmadeva. 

Ind. Hist* Quart., vol. VIII, pp. 615—617. 
Cp. nos. 289, 294. 

A Rejoinder: “I have carefully read Dr. 
R. C. Majumdar’s criticism of my note 
on Dr. Hlrananda ^ASTRl’s article on the 
above named document in the June issue 
of this Journal but find in it nothing which 
has not already been refuted.” 

296. Muchhala, C. A.: — A Japanese Inscription 
at Kanheri. 

J. Bombay Br. R. A. S., vol. 8, no. 1/2, p. 96, 
with one illustration. 

“This interesting inscription in the Japanese 
Script — probably the only one of its 
kind found in India — is on the wall of 
the left side verandah of Cave No. 66 of 
the Kanheri Caves. Rev. Ehara, Osaka, 
thinks, that some twenty years ago Prof. 
Kyotsui Oka (of the Rissho College, 
Tokyo) belonging to the Nichiren sect 
visited India and had ‘made’ some in¬ 
scriptions.” 

297. Nazim, Dr. M.: — Two Arabic Inscriptions 
at Champaner . 

Ep . Ind.-MosL 1929—30, pp. 3—5, pis. II, III. 


Both these inscriptions are of the year 
889/1484 and were placed on the gates 
of the fort by Mahmud Shah Bigarha, who 
captured the fort in the year mentioned. 

298. OjHA, R. G., M.A. : — New Plates of King 
Bhoja in the Indore Museum. Vikrama Samvat, 
1079. 

Ind. Hist . Quart., vol. VIII, pp. 305—315. 
Copper-plate inscription found at Depalpur, 
24 miles to the north-west of Indore, now 
in the Indore Museum. It is the fourth 
copper-plate grant of the reign of Raja 
Bhoja, recording a grant of land near 
Kirikaika, in the western district of Ujjain, 
to a Brahmana named Vacchala. Dated in 
the [Vikrama] year 1079, corresponding to 
1022 A.D. 

299. *Ojha, R. G.: — f^rsrr ^ [ Texts 

incised on Stone . In Hindi]. 

Govt. College Magazine, Ajmer, Dec. 1932, 
pp. 1 —16. 

A description of 13 stone inscriptions in 
chronological order (1019 A.D. to 1676 
A.D.). 1—6 belong to the Paramaras of 
Malava, Bhoja and Udayaditya, and con¬ 
tain some stotras , 7—8 to the Chauhan 
King Vigraharaja and contain two natakas , 
viz. Lalitavigraharaja and Harakeli, 9 
also probably to the same king and com¬ 
prises the dynastic history of the Chaha- 
manas (Chauhans) in Kavya style, 10 con¬ 
tains a Jain work Unnati-bikhara-purana, 
11 pertains again to a Paramara king, 
Arjunavarmadeva, and contains a natika 
Parijdtamahjarl , 12 is a column of victory 
of Rana Kumbha and contains a treatise 
on such monuments, 13 is the Rdjaprasasti 
of Maharana Rajasimha of Mewar. This 
last “is a unique record, the only so far 
discovered in India where such a large 
work of no less than 24 cantos is inscribed 
on stone.” cf. A. R. Arch . Surv. 1917—18, 
P- 3 *- 

300. 0 [LDHAM], C. E. A. W. : — Recent Discoveries 
of Edicts of Asoka. 

Ind. Ant., vol. LX I, pp. 39—40. 
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Two new Rock Edicts in the Brahmi script 
at Kopbal (Koppal), the ancient Kopana- 
nagara, 21 miles west of the ruins of 
Vijayanagara. 

301. [Oldham, C. E. A. W.]: — Important find 
of early birch-bark MSS . near Gilgit. 

Ind. Ant ., vol. LXI, p. 60. 

A wooden box with Brahmi and £arada 
MSS. found by village-boys in a Buddhist 
stupa above Naupur west of Gilgit. 

302. Pandeya, L. P.: — Mahakosala in In¬ 
scriptions. 

Mahakosala Historical Societys Papers , vol. I, 
PP- 2 5 — 33 - 

“The article deals with portions of various 
inscriptions referring to the country of 
Mahakosala.” 

303. PATNAIK, Sudhakar, B. A.: — An Oriya 
Copperplate of the Sambalpur District. 
JB&ORS ., vol. XVIII, pp. 214—22i, with 
one plate. 

The inscription dated in the Samvat year 
1901, “is a deed of gift of a village Bara- 

garh. in the district of Sambalpur 

granted muafi-rent free, during the Hindu 
period by Maharaj Narayan Singh, the last 
Rajah of Sambalpur, to Narayan Das and 
Krishna Das, who were the gountias of 
Baragarh village.” 

304. Quadros, Jeronimo: — Epigrafia Indica 
[Indian Epigraphy]. 

Bolet. Inst. Vasco , no. 14, pp. 1—31, with one 
figure. 

A resume of the recent epigraphical re¬ 
searches on the Pahlavi crosses in Southern 
India, especially that of Kadamattam, and 
their relation with the tradition of the 
missionary work and the martyrdom of 
St. Thomas. 

305. Ramadas, G., b.a. : — Note on an Oriya 
Copperplate of the Sambalpur District . 
JB&ORS ., vol. XVIII, pp. 222—224. 

Cp. also no. 303. 


306. Ramadas, G., b.a. : — Chicacole Plates of 
Anantavarmadeva $ Son Madhu-Kavarnna- 
deva , dated 526 Ganga Era. 

JB&ORS ., vol. XVIII, pp. 272-295, with 
4 plates. 

From these plates, registered by the Asst. 
Archaeol. Superintendent for Epigraphy, 
Madras, as No. 5 of App. A of his Annual 
Report for 1918—19, and from the Sirhha- 
pura copperplate grant of the Kadamba 
King Dharmakhedi J. Andhra Hist . Res. S., 
vol. Ill, pp. 171 fif., cf. An. Bibl. I. A. ip2p, 
no. 276a, “it becomes evident that Ma- 
harajadhiraja Devendravarma Madhu-K£- 
varnnadeva ruled over the Kalinga during 
the period from 520—526 of the Ganga 
era or from S.S. 791—797 or from A.D. 
869-875.” 

307. Rao, B. V. Krishna: — The Ve(le)mulavada 
Inscription of Ar ike sarin II 

J. Andhra Hist. R. S vol. VI, pts. 3/4, pp. 
169—192, with 4 plates. 

“The inscription is found in a village called 
Vemulavada at a distance from Pedapalli 
Railway Station, Nizam State, on two pillars 
of the inner shrine in the temple of Bhlmes- 
vara. The purport of the panegyrics is to 
tell us that Arilcesarin II was a powerful 
feudatory of the Rashtrakuta king Gojjiga 
or Govinda IV; and that Arikesarin II 
defeated in a battle king Gojjiga and placed 
the crown of the Rashtrakutas on Amogha- 
varsha III, etc.” 

308. Rao, M. Rama: — List of Kdkatiya In¬ 
scriptions discovered in the Nizam's Dominions, 
y. Andhra Hist. Res . S. y vol. VII, pt. 2, pp. 

115—124. 

309. Rao, N. Lakshminaravan, m.a.: — Kdp 
Copper-plate 0f Keladi Sadasiva-Nayaka ; Saka 

* 479 ' 

Ep. Ind., vol. XX, pt. v, Jan. 1930, pp. 89-97. 
The object of this document is to register 
a grant of land made by Madda-Heggade, 
the chief of Kap (a village in the South 
Kanara district of the Madras Presidency) 
for offerings to Dharmanatha, the isthTlr- 
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thamkara. The language is partly Sanskrit 
and partly Kannada. The date corresponds 
to the 4th Oct. 1556 A.D. 

310. Reu, Sahityacharya Pandit Bisheswar Nath: — 
Kiradu Inscription of the time of Chaulukya 
Kumarapala and his Feudatory Paramara 
Someshvara dated V. S. 1218 . 

Ind. Ant., vol. LXI, pp. 135—136. 

311. Saksena, Ramsingh: — Moslem Epigraphy 
in the Gwalior State. 

Ep.Ind.-Mosl. 1929—30, pp. 7—9. 

Two Arabic inscriptions are treated, one 
in a mosque on the Lohangi Hill at Bhilsa, 
recording the erection of the mosque by 

» Saifu’l-Mulk Khujandi in 862 (1457); ^ ve 
of the inscriptions in the same mosque are 
Qoran quotations. The other inscription is 
on a grave-stone in the mausoleum Gumbaz- 
ka Maqbara and dates from 893 (1487). 

Sastri, K. A. Nilakanta: — The Economy of 
a South Indian Temple of the Cola Period . 
See above no. 203. 

312. SETH, Mesrovb J.: — The oldest Christian 
Tomb in Calcutta . 

Bengal P.P., vol. XLIII, no. 85, pp. 27—29. 
An Armenian tomb, dated 1630, u e. 60 
years before the foundation of Calcutta by 
Job Charnock 1690. 

JSewell, Robert: — The Historical In¬ 
scriptions of Southern India. 

See below no. 450. 

313. Sharma, B. C. S,, m.a. : — The Prince of 
Wales Museum Grant of Mahasamanta Indr a- 
he si. 

Ind. Hist. Quart., vol. VIII, pp. 535—541. 
The grant, engraved by Kalloja, belongs 
to the year 1060 A.D. (S. S. 982). It records 
that Indrakesi, a MahasSmanta or feudatory 
under the Chalukya emperor Trailokya- 
malla-deva, gave twelve mattars of land, 
another piece of land for keeping in repairs 
a drinking well, and an alms-house for 
feeding twelve Brahmins, to the forty-two 


mahajanas of the village of Chandivadi in 
Purikara Nad ruled over by General Mau- 
larasa, to the Jain priest Bharasuri a free¬ 
hold worth a rent of 30 gadyanas and a 
paddyfield worth an annual rent of 60 
gadyanas . 

314. SHERWANI, Prof. Haroon K.: — Babar's 
Inscriptions near Aligarh. 

J. Ind. Hist. , vol. XI, pp. 190—191. 

315. Singhal, C. R.: — A Persian Inscription 
of Dastur Khan. 

Ep. Ind.-Mosl. 1929—30, pp. 5—6, pi. IV. 
The inscribed stone is in the Prince of 
Wales Museum, Bombay. The Persian verses 
record the constitution of an inn [sard) as 
waqf to a mosque, and bear the date 
A.H. 895 (1489). 

316. TURNER, R. L.: — The Gavimath and 
Palkigundu Inscriptions of As oka. (Hyderabad 
Arch. Ser., no. 10), Calcutta: His E. H. the 
Nizam’s Government, 1932, 24 pages, with 
18 plates. 

Cp. above p. 19. 

Another version of the Minor Edict of 
Asoka already known in slightly different 
versions from the inscriptions at Rcpnath, 
Sahasram, Bairat, Brahmagiri. £iddapura, 
Jatingarame^vara, and Maski. The version 
now brought to light is contained in two 
inscriptions cut in rocks on two hills lying 
east and west of KopbaJ or Koppal in 
Hyderabad-Deccan. That on the hill called 
Gavimath is complete. Of the inscription 
on the other hill, called Palkigundu only 
a few aksharas are still legible. The new 
version of Gavimath and Palkigundu agrees 
generally with the northern and £iddapura 
versions. On the other hand, the wording 
of the Gavimath version differs consider¬ 
ably from that of the other northern versions 
of Rupnath and Sahasram, and from that 
of the Siddapura group. 

Reviewed : Ind. Ant. y vol. LXI, pp. 220-221, 
by C. E. A. W. 0 [ldham]: “These in¬ 
scriptions present another version of Aso- 
ka’s Minor Edict, differing in some interest- 
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ing respects from the seven other records_ 

The Department is to be congratulated on 
having secured the services of Prof. Turner, 
who has edited and translated the texts 
in a very thorough manner.” Cp. also C. 
E. A. W. 0 [ldham], “Recent Discoveries 
of Edicts of Asoka”, Ind. Ant., vol. LXI, 
pp. 39—40, above no. 300. 

317. Varma, H. H. Rama: — Tirukkurumkudi 
Bell Inscription of 14.68 — p A.D . 

Kerala S. Pap., vol. II, Ser. 9, opposite p. 171. 
Sanskrit inscription on a bell in the Vishnu 
temple of Tirukkurangudi by Adityavarma, 
king of Vanchi (Cranganore) 644 M.E. = 
1468—9 A.D., translated into English by 
H. H. Rama Varma, prince of Travancore, 
re-edited from Ind. Ant. 1873, p. 360, with 
the Tamil version, by T. K. JOSEPH. 

318. Vats, Madho Sarup, m.a. : — An unpublished 
Grant of Dhruvasena 1. 

Ep . Ind., vol. XIX, pt. VIII, Oct. 1928, pp. 
302—304. 

1 his charter, inscribed on two copper¬ 
plates, is a new Valabhl grant issued by 
the Mahdsdmanta Maharaja Dhruvasena I 
of the Maitraka family. In the absence of 
a date, it may be tentatively placed between 
the years 206 and 210 of the Gupta-Va- 
labhi era. 

319. YAZDANI, G.: — Inscriptions of Yadgir, 
Gulbarga District. 

Ep. Ind.-Mosl. 1929—30, pp. r—3, plates I 
and II. 

Three Persian inscriptions,from the X-XVItH 
Centuries on the walls of the Yadgir Fort. 


320. Yazdani, G. : — Some Inscriptions of the 
Musalman Kings of Bengal. 

Ep. Ind.-Mosl. 1929—30, pp. q— 13, plates 
VII and VIII. 

I hree of the lour Arabic inscriptions treated 
belong to the shrine called the Dargah of 
Ata Shah, at Debikot in the Dinajpur 
district, a photograph of which is given 
on plate VI. One (containing also Persian 
verse) is a building inscription from 765 
(1363) by Sikandar Shah; the two others 
dated A.H. 896(1493) and ATI. 918 (1512), 
record building additions, respectively by 
Muzaffar Shah and Rukn Kh an, a high 
official of Husain Shah. (A fourth inscription 
on the same building was formerly treated 
by Mr. Yazdani in Ep. Ind.-Mosl. 1917-18). 
The fourth inscription, of uncertain origin, 
records the building of a mosque in 898 
(1492). 

321. Yazdani, G.: — Six neiv Inscriptions from 
Koppal, Raichur District. 

Ep. Ind.-Mosl. 1929—30, pp. 14—18, plates 
IX and X. 

These Persian inscriptions are 1. a record 
of the building of a mosque in the Fort 
of Koppal, from 1018 (1609), 2. a tablet 
found in the same mosque, recording the 
construction of a canal in 1193 (1779), 3. 
an inscription with religious texts (not re¬ 
produced), 4. and 5., inscriptions recording 
the building respectively of an enclosure 
and a bastion in the Fort, from the same 
period, found in a shrine in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the mosque, but not “in situ”, 
6. Persian verses on a tablet of black basalt 
in the wall of a well in the Koppal Fort, 
recording its construction in 1159 (1746). 


II, 7. CHRONOLOGY. 


322. Bhandarkar, D. R.: — Epigraphic Notes 
and Questions. 

Ind. Ant., vol. LXI, pp. 101—103. 

I he Years called Krita, or the Origin of 
the Vikrama Era. 


323. Bhattasali, N. K.: — Mauryya Chronology 
and Connected Problems. 
jfRAS., 1932, pp. 273—288. 

An exhaustive survey of all data bearing 
on the events after Alexander’s retreat 
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from India; the Indian revolt against Greek 
authority, led by Chandragupta, must have 
taken place in 317 B.C., and Greek rule 
in the Panjab must have lasted until that 
date, as Eudemos did not leave the Panjab 
until 317. The traditional date, given by 
Jaina authorities, for the coronation of 
Chandragupta Maurya, i.e. 313 B.C., must 
be correct. 

324. Duraiswami, A. : — The Sangam Age 
Problem . 

Q. ?. Mythic S., vol. XXIII, n. s., no. 1, 

PP- 76 —79. 

“The age of the Sangam would thus be 
anterior to 300 A. D. and its literature 
must be accounted the product of perhaps 
the most glorious period of Tamil history”. 

325. Ghosh, Jogendra Chandra: — The Initial 
Date of the Gahgeya Era . 

Ind . Ant., vol. LXI, pp. 237—238. 

“Many attempts have been made by scho¬ 
lars to ascertain the initial year of the 
Gahgeya Samvat, but they have failed be¬ 
cause they had not sufficient material to 
work upon ... We have based our con¬ 
clusion on the Nadgam plates of Vajra- 
hastadeva (III), the Simhipura copper-plate 
grant of Dharmakhetfi, and the Chicacole 
grant of Indravarman. ... Our conclusion 
is that the Gahgeya era started in 496 A.D.” 

326. Gupta, Charu Chandra Dasa: — Some Notes 
on the Chronology of the Sena Kings of Bengal. 
An. Bhandarker Inst., vol. XIII, parts III—IV, 
pp. 212—217. 

Ballhlasena’s accession to the throne can 
be exactly computed by the Niahati and 
Barrackpur copper plate grants on behalf 
of Queen Vilasadevl. A solar eclipse in 
Ballalasena’s nth and a lunar one in 
Vijayasena’s 62nd regnal year fix this date 
at 1157 A.D. 

*Haig, Lt.-Col. Sir Wolseley: — See no. 34. 

327. Konow, Sten: — Kalawan Copper-plate 
Inscription of the Year 134.. 

See above, no. 286. 


328. MUKHERJEE, Dhirendra Nath: — 1 he Gupta 
Era. 

Ind. Hist. Quart., vol. VIII, pp. 85—92. 

In opposition to Dr. Fleet, who fixed the 
epoch of the Gupta Era at 319—320 A. D. 
the writer pretends to have proved con¬ 
clusively that the Gupta Era is identical 
with the Vikrama Era and began from 
58 B. C. 

329. Mukhopadhyaya, Dhirendranath: — The 
Krita, Gupta , Saka and other Eras. 

The Modern Review, vol. LI, no. 6, pp. 
650—654, and vol. LII, no. 1, pp. 28—33. 
“To sum up, the main conclusions that 
we reach are these, viz., that Buddha 
attained Nirvana in 546 B. C. and his death 
or Parinirvana took place in 501 B. C., that 
there was a Buddha Saka Kala dating from 
546 B. C. (also called the Nirvana era), 
that the epoch of the Sree Harsha, Krita 
or Malava era was 458 B. C., the date of 
the foundation of Pataliputra, and that the 
Gupta era is identical with the Vikrama 
Samvat and is dated from 58 B. C.” 

330. Pai, M. Govind: — The Gupta and the Valabhi 
Eras . 

J. Ind. Hist., vol. XI, pp. 175—189. 

“It is well-known that the epoch of 319— 
320 A. C. ascribed for the Gupta as well 
as the Valabhi eras and now universally 
accepted as their true and exact epoch 
has been solely or mainly deduced from 
the statements of Alberuni. Yet 272—273 
A. C. is the epoch of the Gupta era.” (To 
be continued). 

331. Pai, M. Govind: — Chronology of the Early 
Gangas. 

Karnatak Historical Review , vol. II, no. 1, 
PP- 1—36. 

A new reconstruction of the genealogy 
and chronology of the early Ganga dynasty, 
from Konganivarma (ca. 250—283 A.D.) 
to Srlpurusa (725—767? A.D.), based on 
the inscriptions. 
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Pai, M. Govind: — The Genealogy and Chro¬ 
nology of the Pallavas . 

See below, no. 405. 

332. SARKAR, Sir Jadunath: — A Correct Chro¬ 
nology of Delhi History. 

JB&ORS., vol. XVIII, pp. 80—96. 

Sastri, K. A. Nilakanta: Early Pandyan 
Chronology . 

See below, no. 445. 

332#. SlDERSKY, D.: — Une eclipse de soleil au 
temps d'Acoka. 


JA., vol. CCXX, pp. pp. 295—297. 

The author refers to M. Robert Fazy’s 
paper published in JA., 1930, pp. 135f. 
[Cp. An. Bibl. I. A. 1931, no. 295], according 
to whom the Sun eclipse mentioned by 
Hiuan-tsang, during which King A 4 oka had 
placed the relics of the Buddha in the 
newly built stupas , occurred on the 4th May 
248 B.C. The total eclipse of the Sun, 
however, to which Hiuan-tsang refers must 
have been the one which occurred on the 
15th of June 242 B.C., seven years after 
Asoka’s pilgrimage. 


II, 8. ANCIENT HISTORY. 


333. AlYANGAR, S. Krishnaswami: — Pahcama - 
hasabda in Rdjatarahgirii. 

J. Bombay Br. R.A.S. f vol. VIII, no. 1/2, pp. 
93 - 95 - 

In answer to An. BibL I. A. ipji, no. 318, 
the author is of opinion “that Pancama- 
ha 4 abda stands for various things, the band 
among them typically, symbolical of the 
kingly dignity, and seems quite a satis¬ 
factory and adequate explanation”. 

334. AlYAR, K. G. Sesha: — A Cher a Royal Poet 
of the Sang am Period. 

J. Ind. Hist., vol. XI, pp. 153—-174. 

On king Cheraman Perumkadunko (ca. 
latter half of the 1st century A.D.) and 
his Palaikkali (part of the Kalittokai). 

335. *Ali, A. Yusuf: — Social and Economic Con¬ 
dition of Mediceval India. Lecture, rendered 
in Hindi by Dr. Tara CHAND. Allahabad: 
Hindustani Academy, 1932. 81 pages. 

Reviewed: JB&ORS., vol. XVIII, p. 394, 
by K. P. JAYASWAL: “Mr. Yusuf Ali has 
selected some dramas—the Nagananda, 
Priyadarsika, Ratnavall, and Karpurama- 
njar!—and the prose works of Bana, the 
Ajanta paintings, Yuan Chwang, Alberuni, 
Elliot’s History, and a few epigraphs ... 
as his materials.” 


336. Altekar, Dr. A. S.: — The Date of Harsa- 
Pulakesin War . 

An. Bhandarkar Inst., vol. XIII, parts III--IV, 
pp. 300—306. 

“It would be thus seen that we can locate 
the war between Harsa and Pulake 4 in within 
the narrow limit of four years, 630-634 A.D. ” 

337. Aravamuthan, T. G.: — The Madurai 
Chronicles and the Tamil Academies. 

J. Or. Res. Madras , vol. VI, pt. 1, pp. 89-105, 
and pt. 3, pp. 275—294. 

338. Aziz, Abdul: — History of the reign of Shah 
Jahan . 

J. Ind. Hist., vol. XI, pp. 86-113, pp. 356-3.65 
Continued from An. Bibl. I. A. 1930 , no. 335. 
Book II: Chapter III. The Imperial Treasury. 
The Imperial Household. Treasures. Sources 
of Revenue. Land Revenue. 

Part II: Precious Stones in general 

339. BANERJI, Adrish Chandra: — The Malavas. 
An. Bhandarkar Inst., vol. XIII, parts III—IV, 
pp. 218—229. 

The history of the wanderings of this people 
from the Panjab in Alexander’s time to 
the present Malwa. 

340. BANERJI, A. C.: —* The Empire of Harsfta. 
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f. Andhra Hist . R. S., vol. VI, pts. 3/4, pp. 
147—158. 

“To sum up, Harsha’s hegemony extended 
on the north from the banks of the Satadru 
to the Nerbuda on the south and from the 
borders of west Malwa to the sub-mountain 
region of the Himalayas on the east. The 
aim of the present writer is not to minimise 
the importance of Harsh a, but it is a form 
of protest against the extravagant claims 
made on his behalf by certain modern ad¬ 
mirers of his . .. His ill conceived campaign 
in the south turned out to be a failure, 
at the end of which he received such a 
shattering blow that he never recovered 
from it. He was certainly a remarkable ruler 
but can neither be compared with Asoka, 
Kanishka, and Samudragupta nor be re¬ 
garded as conqueror of ‘five Indias*.” 

Banerjee, A* C: — See above, no. 261. 

341. *[BANERJI, Prof. R. D.: — History of 
Orissa from the Earliest Times to the British 
Period . Vol. II, Calcutta: R. Chatterjee, 1931. 
Imperial 8vo, 481 pages, with 95 plates and 
1 map. Price: Rs. 20.—]. For vol. I cf. An. 
BibL I.A, 1930, 110.336, and 1931, no. 312. 
Reviewed: The Modern Revieiv, vol. LI, 
no - 5 > PP- 532 — 533 - 

Ind, Ant., vol. LXI, pp. 240—242, by 
D. R. Bhandarkar. 
y, Andhra Hist, R. S ., vol. VI, pts. 3/4, 
pp. 218—219, by R. SubbaRAO: “Though 
the work contains much new and original 
information about the ancient history of 
Kalinga, it suffers from several serious 
defects ... It betrays total ignorance of 
most of the Teluguand Oriya inscriptions. ” 
Prabasl,, vol. XXXII, pt. I, p. 383, by 
Ramanand CHATTOPADHYAY: “Besides the 
history of Orissa from pre-historic times 
down to the beginning of the British rule 
in India, the book also deals with the 
sculpture and architecture of Orissa. ” 
fB&ORS., vol. XVIII, pp. 101—103, by 
K. P. JAYASWAL (also vol. I): “These two 
volumes on stout paper and with good 
illustrations mark a standard in Indian 
publication”. 


*[Banerji, R. D.: — The Haihayas of Tri- 
pur i etc,, 1931]. 

See above, no. 101. 

342. Basak, Radhagovinda, M. A.: — Sasahka, 
Ind, Hist. Quart., vol. VIII, pp. 1—20. 

“Sa^anka, mentioned by Yuan Chwangas 
the king of Karnasuvarna in Eastern India, 
extended his political jurisdiction by occu¬ 
pying Gauda (North Bengal) and later 
assumed the title of Gaudadhipa.” 

343. Bhandarkar, Prof. D. R.: — Indian Studies . 
No. 3. The Nagar Brahmans and the Bengal 
Kdyasthas, 

Ind. Ant., vol. LXI, pp. 41—55, and 61— 72. 
“There was a tribe or race called Nagar 
or Nagar whose original seat was Hataka 
near the Manasa Lake. Its westward mo¬ 
vement is indicated by such place names 
as Hunza-Nagar in Kashmir and Nagar on 
the Kabul river. Their first settlement 
southward was Nagarkot, from where dif¬ 
ferent clans such as the Mitras and Dattas 
occupied Panchala, Kosala and Mathura 
from the second century B. C. to the second 
century A. D. These were followed by the 
Nagas, Guptas and Varmans, who similarly 
held different parts of North India. Then 
came the Vardhanas, Palas and Senas who 
spread as far east as Bengal, whereas the 
Maitrakas conquered Gujarat and Kathia¬ 
war. These Nagars spread as far south as 
Nagarakhanda in Banavasi, along the west¬ 
ern coast as far as Coorg.” 

Reviewed: Nagarl , vol. XIII, pt. 2, pp. 
235—237, by B. N. Pandya. 

344. Bhandarkar, D. R.: — Asoka. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. (Carmichael 
Lectures, 1923). Calcutta: 1932. Royal 8vo, 
xv and 229 pages. 

345. BHATTACHARYYA, P. N.: — « ^KTTSTT 
[ Royal Dynasties of Kamarupa. In Bengali]. 
See An. Bibl. I. A. 1931, no. 244. 

Reviewed: Prabasl, vol. XXXII, pt. I, pp. 
61 — 66, by Rama Prasad CHANDA: “In 
this article we shall re-examine two points: 
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one — Pragjyotisa of the Mahabharata and 
KamarUpa are not different, but one and 
the same land, the second — whether the 
King Bhaskaravarman of Kamarupa got 
permanent hold on Karnasuvarna ... For 
the student of history, the ‘Kamarupasa- 
sanavall’ [the real title of the book] is a 
store of invaluable gems.* 


346. Bhattasali, N. K.: — spot [The 

Story of Pratdpaditya. In Bengali], 

Prabasl , vol. XXXII, pt. I, pp. 362—363. 
The writer suggests some corrections and 
additions to the article of Mr. N. N. Ray. 
Cf. below, no. 427. 


347. *BlNYON, Laurence: — Akbar. [London]: 
Peter Davies Ltd., 1932. 8vo, 165 pages, 
with a frontispiece. — Price: 5s. 

Reviewed: J. Ind. Hist ., vol. XI, pp. 245— 
246: “It is an excellent little book and is 
quite a worthy life of the great emperor.” 

348. BOSE, Prof. K. K.: — The Early History of 
the Zemindars of Bliagalpore . 

Bengal P . P., vol. XLIII, no. 86, pp. 110--120. 

349. BUTENSCHON, Andrea: - The Life of a Mogul 
Princess (Jahanara Begum , Daughter of Shah 
Jahari). London: Routledge 221 pages, with 
illustrations. — Price: 10 s. 6 d. 

Reviewed: The Asiatic Review, vol. XXVIII, 
no. 94, p. 359, by A. L. SAUNDERS: “An 
admirably told romance of the Wars of 
Succession which broke out towards the 
close of Shahjahan’s reign.” 

J. Central Asian S. f vol. XIX, pt. 2, pp. 
342—344, by E. St.C. P.: “Madame Buten- 
SCHOn has, through the fortunate discovery 
of the long-hidden manuscript and its able 
editing, made a valuable contribution to 
history. The work is a revealing picture 
of Indian Court life and customs in the 
seventeenth century, and should appeal 
by its dramatic interest to the student of 
that period.” 


350. The Cambridge History of India. 
Volume VI: The Indian Empire, 1858—1918. 
With chapters on the development of Admi¬ 
nistration 1818—1858. Edited by H. H. 
Dodwell, M.A. Cambridge: University Press, 
1932. Royal 8vo, xxiv and 660 pages. — 
Price: 30s. net. 

This volume lies outside the scope of the 
present bibliography and is mentioned here 
only on account of being the concluding 
volume of a series dealing with Indian 
history from the most ancient times on¬ 
wards. 

351. CHAKRAVARTI, Nilmani: — End of Prase - 
najity King of Kosala . 

JASB r n. s. vol. XXVI, pp. 271—273. 

The writer is of opinion that Rhys David’s 
account of this event in his Buddhist India 
is not quite accurate. Some reliance may 
be placed on the story related in the 
Dhammapada-Commentary and in the Pac - 
cuppannavatthu of the Bhaddaslilaja taka. 
The Dlghakarayana there mentioned must 
be identical with the politician Dlrghaca- 
rSyana of Kautilya and Vatsyayana. 

352. Chanda, R. P.: - 

[The stigma of Sasanka — the Murder of 
Rajyavardhana . In Bengali]. 

Prabasl , vol. XXXII, pt. I, pp. 742—749. 
The historical account of the murder of 
Rajyavardhana by SaiSanka, the King of 
Karnasuvarna. 

CHATTERJEE, Bijanraj: — Did Insulindia 
get Mahay ana Cult from Bengali 
See below, no. 620. 

353. CHAUDHURY, H. C. Rai, M.A., PH.D. : — 
The Successor of Kumaragupta L 

Ind . Hist. Quart vol. VIII, p. 352. 

“The words ‘atah param’ corning after 
Sakaradya clearly suggest that Skanda was 
the immediate successor of Mahendra i.e. 
Kumara I.” This is the conclusion drawn 
by the writer from a verse in the Arya - 
Manjusri-mulakalpa . (ed. Ganapati Sastri, 
vol. I, p. 628). 


Bhattasali, N. K.; See above, no. 323. 
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COTTON, Sir Evan: — The Naivabs and Kings 
of Oudh . 

See above, no. 217. 

354. [COURTILLIER, Gaston: — Les anciennes 
civilisations de VInde . Paris: 1930]. See An . 
Bibl. I. A. rpjo, no. 354, and ipjr, no. 328. 
Reviewed: The Asiatic Review , n. s. vol. 
XXVIII, no. 96, 1932, p. 703, by A. M. 
Hocart: “Mr. G. Courtillier has provided 
the general public with an excellent, concise, 
and lucid summary of Indian literature, 
religion, art, and history down to the end 
of the Gupta period. The work makes no 
claim to originality.” 

OLZ. } vol. XXXV, no. 6, pp. 421—422, 
by J. v. Negelein. 

Davis, A. W.: — An Achcemenian Tomb- 
Inscription at Persepolis. 

See below, no. 675. 

The inscription mentions the Gandharians 
and the Indians among the throne-bearers 
of the king (Artaxerxes II ?). 

35$. Deb, Harit Krishna, M.A.: — Was Candra - 
gupta low-born? 

Ind . Hist . Quart., vol. VIII, pp. 466—479. 
The Mudrd-Rakshasa makes Chandra- 
gupta's immediate predecessors the Nandas, 
high-born, and Chandragupta himself low¬ 
born, against the evidence of the Puranas , 
Brihatkathd , Kautillya-A rthasdstra and 
Divyavaddna. 

356. Delduque da Costa, Cap. A.: — Os Portu- 
gueses e os Reis da India [The Portuguese 
and the Indian kings. In Portuguese]. 

Bolet . Inst . Vasco , no. 13, pp. 1—45, and 
no. 15, pp. 1—38. 

A history of the political relations of the 
Portuguese with the princes of Malabar, 
the Vijayanagar kingdom, the Bahmani 
sultanate and the five Muhammedan states 
of the Deccan which took its place. 

357. DESAI, P. B.: — New Light. 

Karnatak Historical Review , vol. II, no. 1, 
p. 48. 


"My research tours in 1932 have brought 
to light some important discoveries which 
I mention here in brief: — Vijftane^vara, 
a great law-giver at the Court of Vikra- 
maditya of Kalyana. — Kopanapuravara- 
dhishvara Silaharas of Gulbarga and Bijapur 
(10th to 13th centuries). — Sons of Vikra- 
maditya of Kalyana. — Earliest mention 
of the great Jain sanctuary of Kopana. — 
Earliest reference of Dharwar.” 

358. DESIKAR, Somasundara: — Kdkatiyas in 
Tamil Literature . 

J. Andhra Hist. Res. S. t vol. VII, pt. 2, 
pp. 103—107. 

“A stanza in the Tamil Navalar Caritai 
is attributed to Kamban which is said to 
praise [Pratapa] Rudra of Warangal.” 

359. DESIKAR, Soma Sundara: — Exploits of 
Vlra Ndr ay ana. 

Q . y. Mythic S., vol. XXIII, n.s., no. 1, 
pp. 43 — 52 . 

A resume of the Etti Yelupattu , a semi- 
historical poem by Ottakkutan, the poet- 
laureate of the Chola Emperors Vikrama 
Kulottunga II and Rajaraja II. 

360. *[DlKSHITAR, V. R. Ramachandra: — Studies 
in Tamil Literature and History. London: 
1930]. See An. Bibl. I. A. ipjo, no, 357, and 
ipji, no. 332. 

Reviewed: The Modern Review , vol. LII, 
no. 2, pp. 190—191. 

361. *DlKSHlTAR, V. R. Ramachandra, M. A.: — 
The Maury an Polity. (Madras University 
Historical Series, No. VIII). Madras: Uni¬ 
versity, 1932. Imperial 8vo, viii and 394 pages. 
Price : Rs. 6.—. 

“The main sources of information are the 
Kautaliya Arthasastra, the inscriptions of 
A6oka and the fragments of Megasthenes 
.... In this re-construction of institutions, 
religious and political, checked wherever 
possible from the accounts of classical 
writers, an endeavour is made to establish 
a thesis as to the character of the Govern¬ 
ment of the time.” (Prefatory Note). There 
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are two Appendices, viz. (i) The Authen¬ 
ticity of the Kautaliya, and (ii) Megasthenes 
and Kautalya. A Bibliography and an 
Index conclude the volume. 

362. Doraswamayya, M., b.a. : — Singabhupala 
— his date. 

Tirumalai £ri Venkatesvara, vol. I, pp. 51-54. 
a Rasdrnava-sudhdkara, a work on drama¬ 
turgy in Sanskrit, is attributed to Sarvajna 
Singabhupala of Recharla family, King of 
Rachagiri, who must have lived before 
1370 A. D-” 

363. Duarte, Adrian: — An Estimate of Madanna 
from the French Records. 

J. Ind. Hist., vol. XI, pp. 298—310. 

“We have considerable historical material 
on Abul Hasan’s minister, Madanna, in 
two French sources on the history of Gol- 
conda, hitherto unnoticed by Indian histo¬ 
rians — the Letters of Director-General 
Baron, and the M^moires of Frangois 
Martin. The information contained in these 
two documents is full enough to enable 
us to follow the administrative career of 
the man, and, by focussing our attention 
on the motives underlying his domestic and 
foreign policy, to form a correct estimate 
of Madanna’s position in 17th century 
history as a diplomat, administrator, and 
statesman.” 

364. Das-GUPTA, S. N., M.A.: — Relation of the 
Paramdras of Mdlwa with neighbouring 
States and the South during the Tenth and 
Eleventh Centuries. 

y. U. P . Hist. S ., vol. V, pp. 58—81. 

The author gives a detailed account of 
our present knowledge of the vicissitudes 
of this dynasty, the wars with its neigh¬ 
bours etc., and tries to settle some con¬ 
troversial points. The article ends with the 
death of Bhoja (between 1042 and 1055/6 
A.D.). 

DUPONT, Pierre: — Voyageurs europeens aux 
Indes dit XIVe siecle. See below, no. 478. 


Dutt, Dr. N.: — See GHOSAL U. N. and 
N. Dutt, Tar andtha' s History of Buddhism in 
India , below, no. 371. 

365. *[Edwardes, S. M., C.S.I., c.v.o., and H. L. 
Garret, m.a. : — Mughal Ride in India. 
London: 1930]. See An. Bibl.I.A . 1930, 
no. 359, and 1931, no 337. 

Reviewed: OLZ ., vol. XXXV, no. 6, pp. 
422—423, by W. SCHUBRING. 

366. FlNOT, Prof. Louis: — Mahaparinibbdna- 
sutta and Cullavagga. 

Ind. Hist* Quart., vol. VIII, pp. 241—246. 
“In short, the several data gathered above 
entitle us to suppose that the account of 
the councils of Rajagaha and Vesall once 
formed the latter part of a larger historical 
work, which, at the time of the compila¬ 
tion of the Tripitaka, was severed into 
two sections, the former being converted 
into the MahS-parinibbana-sutta and the 
latter annexed as Capitula extravagantia 
to the tenth Khandhaka of the Cullavagga.” 

367. Ganguly, Dhirendra Chandra, M.A., PH.D.: 
— The Eastern Cdlukyas . 

Ind . Hist Quart., vol. VIII, pp. 21—29, 44 2 ~ 
448, 775—780. 

“While there is no evidence to prove the 
Gurjara origin of the Calukyas on the one 
hand, we have on the other a record which 
negatives it. The Aihole inscription of Puli- 
kesin of Badami, dated 634 A.D., narrates 
that the king belonged to the Calukya family 
and glorifies him for defeating the Gurjaras. 
This carefully distinguishes Pulikesin and 
his family from the Gurjaras. Under this 
circumstance, the Calukyas cannot be re¬ 
garded as to have belonged to the Gurjara 
tribe.” 

368. Ganguly, D. C.: — The History of the Para - 
mar a. Mahakumdras . 

Ind. Ant, vol. LXI, pp. 192-194, and 212-215. 
“When in the fourth decade of the twelfth 
century A.D., the main Paramara dynasty 
was overthrown, and a Gujarat sovereignty 
was established in its place, two junior 
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branches of the former house under the 
designation of ‘Mahakumara’ continued to 
hold sway over the modern districts of 
Nimar, Hoshangabad and Khandesh. But 
at last, early in the thirteenth century A.D., 
a member of this family succeeded to the 
main Paramara kingdom, and reunited these 
branches to the main dynasty.” 

369. Ganguli, D. C., M.A., PH.D.: — The Para- 
mar as of BhinmaL 

JB&ORS vol. XVIII, pp. 40—44. 

Short history of the Bhinmal branch of 
the Paramaras according to the mutilated 
Kiradu inscription, dated 1218 V. S. = 
1161 A.D. 

370. Gangopadhyay, D. C.: — 

wrsr [ The influence of Bengal on South 
India in Medieval Times . In Bengali], 
Prabasiy vol. XXXI, pt. II, pp. 577—579. 
The writer first quotes epigraphical evidence 
to show how Bengal from 700 to 1300 A.D. 
politically remained mostly under the S. 
Indian powers, still as regards religion and 
culture it exercised its influence all over 
South India. Visve^vara&ambhu (1300 A.D.) 

' a &aiva acharyay according to the writer, 
is responsible for various £aiva establish¬ 
ments in the Deccan. 

Garret, H. L., m. a.: — See Edwardes, S. M., 
and H. L. Garret, Mughal Ride in India , 
above, no. 365. 

371. GHOSAL, Dr. U. N., and Dr. N. DUTT: — 
Tdrandtha's History of Buddhism in India . 
Ind. Hist. Quart. , vol. VIII, pp. 247—252. 

X. Events of the time of the venerable 
Mahaloma and others. XI. Events of the 
time of King Mahapadma, translated from 
the German version of A. Schiefner. 

372. Ghosh, Amalananda: — Some Problems about 
the Pradyotas of Avanti. 

J . Ind. Hist.y vol. XI, pp. 288—297. 

“Therefore none of the doubts raised by 
Bhide and Sen, whether the Puranic dynasty 


called the Pradyota and the dynasty of 
the historical Pradyota of Ujjayinl were 
identical can stand scrutiny.” 

373* Ghosh, H. P.: - star STaT-JrRti' [The fain Temple, 
l Jala-Mandira' . In Bengali]. 

Prabasiy vol. XXXII, pt. I, pp. 187—189, with 
2 illustrations. 

A description of the Jain temple at Paoya- 
puri, the place where the Jain Tlrthankara, 
Mahavira, is said to have attained Nirvana. 

Gonda, Dr. J.: — Kleine bijdrage tot de kennis 
van den kaneelhandel in de Oudheid [Contri¬ 
bution to the cinnamon trade in antiquity]. 
See below, no. 620. 

374* GoviNDASWAMI, S. K.: — Administration of 
Justice in Cola times as seen in the Periya - 
puranam . 

J. Or. Res. MadraSy vol. VI, pt. r, pp. 83—88. 
“As ^ekkijar was intimately associated with 
the Co}a administration in the capacity of a 
minister, his account in the Periyapuranam 
is of great value.” 

375 - Grousset, Rene: — In the Footsteps of the 
Buddha. Translated from the French by 
Mariette Leon. London: Routledge, 1932. 
8vo, xi and 352 pages, with illustrations and 
one map. — Price: 15s. 

P'or the original French edition cp. An. Bibl . 
LA. ipjo, no. 374, and ipjr. no. 348. 
Reviewed: J. Central Asian S. } vol. XIX, 
pt. 4, pp. 685—687, by C. J. Morris: 
“Altogether a most interesting book.” 
Listener , London, 27 July 1932, by R. F, 
Johnston. 

Gupta, Charu Chandra Dasa: — See no. 326. 
X 

v 376. Habib, Muhammad: — The Campaigns of 
Al lain'd-Din Khilji being the Khaza'in ul - 
Futuh (Treasures of Victory) of Hazrat Amir 
Khusrau of Delhi. Translated into English 
with notes and parallel passages from other 
Persian writers. With a Historical Introduct¬ 
ion by Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. 
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Bombay: D. B. Taraporevala Sons & Co., 
1932. XXXIX and 131 pages. 

Reviewed : J. Ind . Hist., vol. XI, pp. 414— 
418, by C. S. S. “Amir Khusrau’s book was 
a challenge to the Fath-i-Namah of Kabir’- 
u’d-din, the court chronicler, and is essen¬ 
tially a history of the Deccan invasions.... 
Thus Professor Habib has made available 
to students an important contemporary 
narrative which enables a proper con¬ 
struction of the perspective and details 
of the first Mussalman campaigns in the 
South.” 


377. *[HERAS, Rev. H., S.J.: — The Pallava Gene¬ 
alogy. An attempt to unify the Pallava pedi¬ 
grees of the inscriptions. Bombay: 1931]. See 
An. Bibl. I. A. ipjr, no. 356, where add after 
Bombay: published by the Institute; add after 
1931: Imperial 4to, 27 pages, 3 charts. — 
Price: Rs. 4.—. 

Reviewed: JRAS ., 1932, pp. io76f., by M. 
S. H. T[hompson] : “Altogether a valuable 
piece of work ably executed.” 

' JB&ORS., vol. XVIII, pp. 398—399, by 
K.P. JAYASWAL: “Father Heras has on the 
basis of the Pallava inscriptions attempted 
to unify the Pallava pedigrees appearing 
in the inscriptions in a bewildering va¬ 
riety .... It must be admitted at once 
that this is great improvement on all pre¬ 
vious attempts, though we have not yet 
reached the final solution.” 

Q. J. Mythic S., vol. XXII, n. s., no. 4, p. 
5 16, by R.: “It is not easy to differ from the 
methods of Rev. HERAS in arriving at this 
result, though perhaps one still feels that a 
too rigid or sweeping simplification and 
identification of names has been made as, 
for example, in the equation of Sivaskan- 
davarman with Kumara Vishnu.” 

The Modern Review, vol. LIT, no. 1, p. 
73, by K. Nag. 

y. Or. Res . Madras, vol. VI, pt. r, pp. 
106—107: “The attempt to make out a 
continuous line of twenty-four Pallava 
kings fails, moreover, to take account of 
the breaks which are clearly implied by 
the later Pallava charters themselves, and 


by the intervention of a Kalabhra period in 
the entire south some time in the fifth or 
sixth century A. D.” 

Herrmann, Albert: - Lou-lan: China , Indien 
und Rom im Lichte der Ausgrabungen am 
Lobnor . 

See below, no. 740. 

Herrmann, A.: — Ein neuer his tor isc her 
Atlas iiber die Beziehungen zwischen China , 
Indien und dem vorderen Orient. 

See below, no. 741. 

Herzfeld, Ernst: — Sakastan : geschichtliche 
Untersuchungen zu den Ausgrabungen am Kuh 
i KJtwdja. 

See below, no. 692. 

Contains notes on the £aka inroads, on 
Maues, Azes, Vonones, Gondophernes, etc. 

Iturrioz, Rev.: — Three St. Thomas Docu¬ 
ments. 

See above, no. 133. 

378. [IYENGAR, P. T. Srinivas: — A Short History 
of India . London: Oxford University Press, 
1930]. 8vo, 214 pages. Price: 2s. 6d. 

Reviewed: y. Central Asian S., vol. XIX, 
pt. 1, pp. 168—169, by C. F. S.: “Mr. 
Iyengar has compressed into a small space 
a resume of Indian history from the earliest 
times, an achievement which inevitably in¬ 
volves omissions and broad generalizations, 
but gives a sense of continuity* rare in a 
history of so vast a country.” 
yRAS., 1932, pp. 62 9 f., by P. R. C.: “It 
is difficult to get the whole history of India 
into the compass of so small and low-priced 
a book, but, if the author has not quite 
succeeded, he has made a very good 
attempt.” 

379. JAGADEB, Lakshminarayan Harichandan: — 
Kapilendra [and Kapilesvara of Orissa. 

Ind. Ant., vol. LXI, pp. 19—20. 

“Some historians take the Orissa kings 
Kapilendra and Kapilesvara to be one and 
the same: but this is a mistake; they were 
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two different kings, Kapiladeva, who reigned 

in 1435 A.D., is Kapile^vara_” About 

120 years previous there was a king of the 
Ganga dynasty by name Kapilendra.” 

380. Jayaswal, K. P.: — The Book on Political 
Science by Sikhara , Prime Minister of Chandra- 
Gupta II. 

JB&ORS., vol. XVIII, pp. 37—39. 

“Aba Salih, the Arab who made an abstract 
of the book of Sifar or Siqar (= £ikhara) 
gives the name of the book as Adabu -1 
Muluk or ‘Instructions to Kings’ which is 
a rendering of Raja-nlti.” 

381. Jayaswal, K. P.: — Chandra-Gupta II 
(Vikramaditya) and his Predecessor . 
JB&ORS., vol. XVIII, pp. 17—36. 

Corroboration of the Devi-Chandraguptam. 
— Gupta Inscriptions. — Identification and 
Succession of Rama-Gupta. - Dhruva-Devi. 
— The place of Rarna-Gupta’s disaster. — 
The Saka-pati. — Date of the Sakadhipati 
War. — Forms of Gupta names. — Miha- 
rauli Iron Pillar. — Visakhadatta. 
Reviewed: Nagarl , vol. XIII, pt. 2, pp. 
237—242, by B. N. Pandya. 

382. Jayaswal, K. P.: — &aka-Satavdhana Pro¬ 
blems. 

JB&ORS.t vol. XVIII, pp. 7-16. See An. 
Bibl. I. A. ipjo t no. 393. 

On the identification of the Sandanes and 
Mambarus of the Periplus (§ 52, §41). — 
The Battle of 78 A.D. — An Arab authority 
on the cessation of Kadphises’ rule. 

383. Jayaswal, K. P.: — Chandra-Gtipta Maurya 
as *Vir VarshaV. 

JB&ORS., vol. XVIII, p. 79. 

On a ballad sung in the Punjab. “Here 
for the first time we get the popular and 
pre-imperial personal name of Chandra- 
Gupta Maurya as ‘Varshai’ which is ren¬ 
dered in Mudra-Rakshasa as Vrishala.” 

384. Jayaswal, K. P.: — The Yaunas of the 
Purdnas and the last Kushana Emperor in 
India . 


JB&ORS ., vol. XVIII, pp. 201—206. 

a The scholars in saying that there is no 
evidence of the Kushana rule in the Punjab 
in the fourth century have been led to an 
erroneous conclusion on account of not 
taking note of the Khura inscription of 
Toramana... the last vestige of the Kushana 
rule in India.” 

Cp. An. Bibl . I. A., ipjo , no. 393, especially 
p. 287. 

385. Jayaswal, K. P.: — King Chhatrasal } 
Champion of Hindu Independence , and Queen 
Kamalavatiy the devoted wife. 

The Modem Reviezv, vol. LI, no. 5, pp. 
545—54&> with one illustration and 3 plates. 
A sketch of the life of Chhatrasal, ruler 
of Bundelkhand in the last quarter of the 
17th century. 

386. Jayaswal, K. P.: — King Udayaditya. 

The Modern Reviezv y vol. LII, no. 2, pp. 
170—172. 

A rejoinder to Mr. D. C. Ganguly’s 
criticism (cf. above, no. 187). 

387. Jayaswal, K. P.: — urjte p aro r [The 
Bhdrasiva Dynasty . In Hindi]. 

Nagarly vol. XIII, pt. 1, pp. 1—6. 

The Bhara&va dynasty, of which we know 
only from indirect sources, arose, according 
to the writer, with the fall of the Kushanas 
in about 200 A.D. and revived Hinduism; 
their example was followed by the Vaka- 
takas and later by the Guptas. The writer 
claims to have identified the place Vakata, 
after which the Vakatakas seem to have 
received their designation, with a village 
now known as Bagat in the Orchha state. 
It is stated in the records of the Vakatakas 
that the Bhara&vas have performed ten 
times the Asvamedha. The writer believes 
that the holy place, now called Dasasva- 
medha, near Prayag (Allahabad) is the 
site where those sacrifices were performed, 
and infers that the Bhara&vas must have 
ruled in that part of India. 

388. Jayaswal, K. P.: — Re-founders of the 
Imperial Hindu I hr one. 
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The Modern Review , vol. LII, no. 5, pp. 
546—551. 

History of the Vakatakas, the Senior Nagas 
of Vidisa and the Bharasivas: “The state¬ 
ment [by Vincent A. Smith] that there 
was no paramount power before the im¬ 
perial Guptas is thoroughly incorrect and 
cannot be maintained for a moment. The 
history of the imperial Hindu revival is 
not to be dated in the fourth century with 
Samudra Gupta, not even with the Vaka¬ 
takas nearly a century earlier, but with 
the Bharasivas half a century earlier still.” 

389. Joseph, T. K. : — A Query : St. Thomas in 
Parthia or India ? 

Ind. Ant., vol. LXI, p. 159. 

390. *[Kan, J. van, LL.D.: — Compagniesbescheiden 
en aanverwante archivalia in Britsch-Indie 
en op Ceylon. [Documents of the Dutch East 
India Company and kindred Records in 
British India and Ceylon. In Dutch]. Batavia: 
1931]. See An. Bibl. I A. ipji, no. 367. 

Reviewed: Luzac's, vol. XLIII, p. 53. 

391. *Kan, Prof. J. van: — Lijst der oude boeken 
van de voormalige Nederlandsche Oost-In- 
dische Compagnie ter kuste Coromandel: List 
of Records of the Dutch East India Company 
Settlement on the Coromandel Coast , 1702 — 
J 195 ' With an introduction. (Proceedings 
of the Royal Batavia Society of Arts and 
Sciences, Vol. LXXI, pt. i). Bandoeng (Ne- 
therl. India): A. C. Nix & Co., 1932. Royal 
8vo, 62 pages. 

The introduction and the index are in 
English, the text in Dutch. The records 
referred to are almost entirely lost, and 
the list is the inventory made at the time 
of the transfer to the British authorities 
after the treaty of Vienna. 

392. Kanun-go, K. R.: — tre T w r 

[The Poem Padmavat and the 
Non-historicity of Padmini. In Bengali]. 
Prabasl, vol. XXXII, pp. 81—88. 

According to the writer the Padmavat is 
an allegorical poem where mind, body, 


heart and intellect are personified as Rat- 
nasen, Chittor, Simhaladvlpa and Padmini 
respectively, so that it is useless to regard 
Padmini as a historical person. See no. 428. 

393. Kanun-go, K. R.: — ^jjxrn [Ma- 

hardna Prat dp Singh. In Bengali]. 

Prabdsi , vol. XXXII, pp. 213—221, with 
one illustration 

A critical study of some events of Pratap’s 
life, taking into consideration the Akbar - 
ndmah and other sources as well as the 
divergent opinions of the modern historians. 

394. Kanun-go, K. R.: — 

' vmvrj m&tew [The Battle of Haldtghat 

and the Rest of Maharand Pratap's Life . 
In Bengali]. 

Prabdsi, vol. XXXII, pp. 626— 635. 


395. Lesny, V.: — India and the Indians: a Pil¬ 
grimage through the Ages . Prague: Published 
for the Oriental Institute, Prague, by the 
“Orbis” Publishing Company, 1932. — Price : 
70 Czech crowns. 

Reviewed: The Asiatic Review, n. s. vol. 
XXVIII, no. 86, 1932, pp. 724—726, by 
F. P. Marchant: “This excellent work 
by a Czech scholar will serve as a valuable 
guide to students of Indian life and history 
from all sides.” 

396. *MACLAGAN, Sir Edward: - The Jesuits and the 
Great Mogul. London: Burns Oates & Wash- 
bourne Ltd., 1932. Royal 8vo, xxi and 434 
pages, 12 plates and 2 maps. — Price: 17s. 6d. 

“The authorities on which the story of the 
Jesuit Missions to ‘Mogor* is based provide 
us also with much information which is of 
interest in connection with the general 
history of India. In this book, however, no 
effort is made to rewrite general history with 
the help of this information, and nothing 
further is attempted than to give in outline 
an account of the Jesuit connection with 


Law, Bimala Churn: — Pali Chronicles. 
See below, no. 528. 
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the Mogul Empire.” (p. xx). There is a 
separate chapter on “The Missions and 
Mogul Painting 1 ’, and the last chapter deals 
with the Tibetan Mission. 

Reviewed: The Asiatic Review , n. s. vol, 
XXVIII, no. 96, 1932, p. 727, by L. F. 
Rushbrook WILLIAMS: “Sir Edward Mac- 
lagan has written a definitive book which 
can never be superseded.” 
y. Central Asian S., vol. XIX, pt. 4, pp. 
682—685, by J. P. T.: “This book, by the 
President of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
will rank very high among studies in Indian 
history. It is the first complete and fully 
documented record of what was one of the 
most romantic of all Christian missionary 
adventures, the quest after the soul of the 
Great Mogul. The quest failed, as we know, 
but the records present us with very inti¬ 
mate and human portraits of certain of the 
Emperors such as no other writers have 
painted.” 

397. Menon, G. Raman: — The Minachil Ruling 
Family . 

Kerela S. Pap., vol. II, Ser. 10, pp. 225—233. 
“The family now known as the family of 
the Njavakkat Karthas of Meenachil is one 
of the old ruling houses of Kerala. It once 
enjoyed sovereign rights and its capital 
was Minachil itself, now a sparsely peopled 
agricultural region with a jungly appearance. 
The Principality of Meenachil was annexed 
to Travancore in 929 M. E. by the great 
conqueror Martanda Varma, Maharaja of 
Travancore.” 

398. MODI, Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji:— AParsee 
High Priest (Dastur Azar Kaiwan, 1529 — 
1614. A.D.) ivith his Zoroastrian Disciples in 
Patna , in the 16th and lyth Century A.D . 
y. Cama Inst., no. 20, pp. 1—85. 

A brief account of a band of Zoroastrians— 
priests and laymen, with Dastur Azar Kai wan 
as their head,—who visited Northern India 
and stayed at Patna in the latter part of the 
16th century and the earlier part of the 
17th century A.D... their relations with 


the emperor Akbar and Indian Sufism, 
and to the Dabistan. 

399. [MORAES, George M. : — The Kadamba Kula. 
A History of Ancient and Mediaeval Karna¬ 
taka. With a preface by the Rev. H. Heras. 
(Studies in Indian History of the Indian 
Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier's 
College, Bombay, no. 5). Bombay: 1931]. See 
An. Bibl. /. A . ipji, no. 389. 

Reviewed: y. Ind . Hist ., vol. XI, pp. 419- 
423, by C. S. S.: “The treatment is more 
elaborate than the one ordinarily found 
in similar monographs j and the conclusions, 
though expressed in a few cases with over¬ 
emphasis, are generally cautious and sound. ” 
The Modern Revieiv, vol. LII, no. 2, pp. 
191—192, by S. K. CHATTERJI: “The work 
under review is a first-rate production and 
will do credit to any veteran Indologist, — 
more so in the case of one who evidently 
is still young.” 

y. Andhra Hist . R. S., vol. VI, pts. 3/4, 
p. 218, by R. Subba Rao : “Though we 
cannot agree with his view regarding the 
origin of the Kadambas, we congratulate 
the author for the original work he pro¬ 
duced.” 

yRAS., 1932, pp. 652 f., by C. Collin 
Davies: “The author ... is to be con¬ 
gratulated upon having provided us with 
the first complete record of the Kadamba 
dynasty which played such an important 
part in the history of ancient and mediaeval 

Karnataka.The most interesting part 

of the book to the general reader is that 
which deals with the religion, literature, 
architecture, and administrative systems 
of this period.” 

Luzac's , vol. XLIII, p. 50: “A very solid 
contribution to Indian history .. . The illus¬ 
trations are admirably chosen ...” 

400. MORELAND, W. H.: — Pieter van den Broeke 
at Surat (1620 — 29), 

y. Ind. Hist., vol. XI, pp. 1 —16, and 203-218. 
Continued from An. BibL LA. 1931, no. 391. 
The diary of the years 1623—1625 and 
1626—1629. 
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401. ‘[Moreland, W. H., I.c.s.: — Relations of 
Golconda in the Early Seventeenth Century. 
London: 1931]. See An. Bibl. LA. 1931, 
no. 390. 

Reviewed: JRAS., 1932, pp. 195 f., by 
P. R. C.: “The three accounts confirm and 
amplify each other to a remarkable extent, 
and are entirely free from sensationalism. 
The picture which they combine to give 
of the country shows a people miserably 
poor with great wealth at the Court, and 
a Revenue System under which Governors 
and farmers could only obtain the sum 
required by the Court by force and ex¬ 
tortion ... Corruption and bribery were 
everywhere prevalent, while slavery and 
suttee were not uncommon....” 

402. Moreland, W. H.: — The King of Vellore , 
with an answer by S. Kr. Aiyangar. 

J, Ind. Hist ., vol. XI, pp. 114—121. 

“A Reviewer in this Journal (An. Bibl . LA. 
T 93 *, no. 390) questioned the statement 
made in the Relations of Golconda, that 
Vellore was the capital of Venkata, the 
reigning sovereign of the Vijayanagar dy¬ 
nasty, from about A.D. 1608, and suggested 
that the term ‘King of Vellore’ may have 
come into use owing to negotiations having 
been carried on with the King when he 
happened to be in camp at Vellore. It 
may be worth while to bring together the 
evidence on this point contained in Euro¬ 
pean records of the period.” 

403. *[Nazim, Muhammad: — The Life and Times 
of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna. Cambridge: 
1931]. See An. Bibl. I. A. 1931, no. 395. 

Reviewed: Bengal P.P., vol. XLIII, no. 85, 
pp. 45—46, by E. Cotton. 

404. Ojha, G. H.: — mm mm srfifcr star [An 
unknown Kshatriya Dynasty , called Gaura. 

In Hindi]. 

Nagart, vol. XIII, pt. 1, pp. 7— n. 

Rayamalla’s prasasti of 1488 A.D. refers 
to a Gaura hero (Gatira-Vtra). The writer 
then held the word Gaura identical with 
Gauda. But a recent discovery of an old. 
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somewhat damaged, Sanskrit inscription, 
dated in the Vikrama samvat 547 (491 A.D.), 
incised on a black stone found near the 
village Chhoti SadadI, Udaypur State, proves 
the existence at that time of a Gaura dynasty. 
The inscription contains the genealogy: 
Dhanyasoma-Rajyavardhana-Rashtra- Yasa- 
gupta. 

405. Pai, M. Govind: — The Genealogy and Chro¬ 
nology of the Pallavas. 

f. Andhra Hist. Res. S. f vol. VII, pt. 1, pp. 
1 —16. 

From Kalabhartri to Paramesvaravarma II. 
(To be continued). 

Pai, Govind: — Chronology of the Early 
Gangas. 

See above, no. 331. 

406. Pandeya, L. P.: — Cauhdn Maharajas of 
Patna State (Mahdkosala). 

Ind. Hist. Quart., vol. VIII, pp. 618—623. 
See An. Bibl. I. A. ipjo, no. 297. 

History and chronology of the main house 
of Patna, based on the evidence of official 
records, writings of later authors and some 
contemporary inscriptions. 

407. Pandeya, L. P. : — Mahdkosala audits 
History . 

Mahakosala Historical Society’s Papers , vol. 
I, p p . 52—55. 

Some general remarks. 

408. Panikkar, K. M.: — Malabar and the Dutch. 
Being the history of the fall of the Nayar Power 
in Malabar. Foreword by Sir Evan COTTON. 
Bombay: Taraporevala, London: Kegan Paul, 
1932. Royal 8vo, xxii, 187 pages. — Price: 
10s. 6d. 

Reviewed: The Asiatic Review ol. XXVIII, 
no. 94, p. 361, by Dr. P. GEYL: “Avery 
welcome contribution both to the history 
of India and to the history of European 
colonization in India.” 

Bengal P. P. f vol. XLIV, no. 87, pp. 89— 
90, by F. J. R.: “Mr. Panikkar’s sketch 
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is far from scholarly, but it is well written, 
interesting to read, and throws light on 
many byways of baronial Malabar.” 

409. *[PlPER, Hartmut: — Der gesetzmdssige Le- 
benslauf der Volker Indiens. Leipsic : 1931]. 
See An. Bibl . L A. 1931 , no. 403. 

Reviewed: BSOSL ., vol. VI, pt. 4, pp. 
i054f., by L. D. Barnett: “Herr Piper 
has two main hypotheses. One is that the 
history of mankind evolves in accordance 
with definite biological laws analogous to 
those governing the life of the individual; 
the other is that he possesses the ability 
to write this history. The present book 
does not seem to justify either of these 
postulates... . Herr Piper ... [has] a morbid 
passion for discovering analogies between 
things, that are different, and building his 
theories upon these rickety substructures... 
It is not unfair to say the book is a laborious 
perversion of Kulturgeschichte.” 

Vossische Zeitung , 3 April 1932, by H. von 
GLASENAPP: a .... ein Geschichtsbild von 
imponierender Geschlossenheit und be- 
strickender Ubersichtlichkeit... sollte von 
niemandem ... ungelesen bleiben.” 

Kniga, 1932, no. 3 [in Russian]. 
Prabuddha Bharata } vol. 37, no. 12, by 
Benoy Kumar Saricar: tt As to this extent 
the present writer's standpoints .., may be 
said to have been considerably verified and 
enlarged in Piper's contributions.” 
Theologie der Gegenwart , 1932, Heft 9, 
pp, 170^ by Prof. SCHOMERUS: “... an Ver- 
gleichen des Guten zu viel... Trotzdem die 
Lekttire des Buches sehr empfehlenswert.” 
De Indiscke Gids , January 1932, pp. 89f., 
by J. Ph. VOGEL: tt We must confess not 
to have been converted to Piper’s ‘v6l- 
kerbiologischc’ method.” 

Zeitschrift f ur Missionskunde und Religions - 
wissenschaft , vol. 42, no. 12, pp. 380—384, 
by W. WOST. 

Ned. Ind. 0 . & N. f vol. XVI, p. 320, by T. 
J. [BEZEMER]. 

Toung Pao , vol. XXIX, pp. 23of., by [Paul 
Pelliot]. 


410. PlSSURLENCAR, P.: — Portugueses e Maratas 
[Portuguese and Marathas. In Portuguese]. 
Bolet. Inst. Vasco , no. 11, pp. 30—81; no. 12, 
pp. 77—111; no. 13, pp. 46—66, with 2 plates. 

IV. Como se perdeu Bagaim [How Bassein 
was lost]. — V. A restauragao de Bardes e 
Salcete [The reconquest of Bardes and Sal- 
sette]. Part IV is continued from. An Bibl. 
/. A. 1931 , no. 405. Part V contains an 
extract from the Successos de India no 
Governo do Conde de Sandomil in the Biblio- 
teca Nacional at Lisbon, which describes 
the reconquest of Bardes and Salsette by 
the latter, after the treaty of peace in 
1739 (to be continued). 

411. [Prasad, Ishwari: — Ulnde du vii* an xvi* 
sttcle. (Histoire du monde, publiee sous la 
direction de E. CAVAIGNAC, VIII, 1). Paris: 
de Boccard, 1930]. See An Bibl. I. A. 1931, 
no. 407. 

Reviewed: The Asiatic Review , n. s. vol. 
XXVIII, no. 96, 1932, pp. 700—701, by 
A. M. HOCART: “Mr. Ishwari makes a 
valiant effort, but what success he may 
achieve in historical narrative is due to 
the fact that his authorities are almost 
entirely Muhammadans.” 

OLZ. y vol. XXXV, no. 8/9, pp. 606—608, 
by J. CHARPENTIER: “Der bleibende Ein- 
druck ist, dass sich hier iiberhaupt kaum 
etwas Originelles oder Eigenes findet, dass 
man, was sich hier zusammengestellt findet, 
viel klarer und besser in den indischen Ge~ 
schichten Vincent Smith’s und in dem Vol. 
Ill der Cambridge History of India ge- 
lesen hat.” 

412. PUTT ANNA, M. S.: — History of Ikkeri. Ban¬ 
galore: M. P, Somasekhara Rao, 1932. 

Reviewed : Q . J. Mythic S. y vol. XXII, n. s., 
no. 4, p. 527, by R.: “The history of 
Ikkeri is a brilliant chapter in the history 
of Mysore. The chieftains of Ikkeri, better 
known as Keladi, preserved the culture of 
Mysore from the inrush of marauders after 
the decline of Vijayanagar. Mr. PUTTANNA 
has given us a very interesting and readable 
account mainly based on the Kannada and 
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English materials available, the Portuguese 
and French archives being unfortunately 
a sealed book to many.” 

413* PUTT ANNA, M. S.: — Palay agars of Hagai- 
wadi. Bangalore: M. P. Somasekhara Rao, 
1932. 

Reviewed: Q. y. Mythic S., vol. XXII, 
no. 4, p. 527, by R. 

414. Raghavacharyulu, K.: — Kaumudima - 
hotsava and the Gupta History . 

J. Andhra Hist . Res . S. t vol. VI, pts. 3/4, 
pp. 139—141. 

“The authorship of the drama, its date 
and the theory of Mr. Jayaswal (Cp. An. 
Bibl. I. A. ipjo no. 394), that its story 
brings into light the early Gupta history 
(in the time of Chandra Gupta I), alluded 
to above, require reconsideration at the 
hands of historians and orientalists.” 

415. Raghavan, M. D., B.A., D.A.: — A Ballad 
of Kerala. 

hid. Ant., vol. LXI, pp. 9—12, 72—77, 
112—116, 150—154, 205—211. 

“The folk songs characteristic of North 
Malabar are the well known Tacholi Pattu 
or Vadakkan Pattu . They correspond to 
the ballads of English literature singing 
the praises of national heroes, throwing a 
flood of light on the customs, manners and 
institutions of the peoples of the time. 
The song narrated here describes a family 
dispute in high life, incidentally singing 
the prowess and valour of Valia Aroma 
Chekava.” 

416. Raja, K. Ramavarma: — The Kadambas of 
Vanavasi. 

Q. J. Mythic S. t vol. XXII, n.s., no. 3, pp. 

383—385- 

A Correspondence. 

417. Ramachandran, T. N.: — Vijayakampa - 
vartnan. 

J. Or. Res.Madras, vol. VI, pt. 3, pp. 224-235. 
Against the prevalent opinion that Kampa- 
varman was a son of the later Pallava 


king Nandivarman III, and ruled jointly 
with Aparajita in the 9th century A.D., 
the paper points out that he was a son 
of Aparajita and reigned from about 907 
to 933 A.D. 

418. Ramamurti, Pratapagiri, M.A.: — On the 
History of India . 

Triveni , vol. V, no. 3, Madras 1932, pp. 
271—276. 

419. [Ramanayya, N. Venkata: — Trilochana 
Pallava and Karikala Chola . Madras: 1929]. 
See An. Bibl. /. A. ipjo, no. 435. 

Reviewed: y. Bombay Br. R.A.S. , vol. VIII, 
no. 1/2, p. 99, by H. H[ERAS]: “This booklet 
is an attempt to show the historicity of 
Trilochana Pallava and all his doings. It 
is regrettable that the author should have 
undertaken this enterprise for he has natu¬ 
rally not succeeded.” 

420. Rao, Gurty Venkat: — Pratapa Rudra II 
and the Mahammadan Invaders. 

y. Andhra Hist . Res. S., vol. VI, pts. 3/4, 
pp. 129—138. 

The end of the Kakatiya kingdom of 
Warangal. 

421. Rao, M. Rama: — The Political History of 
the Kakatiyas. 

y. Andhra Hist. R. S. f vol. VI, pts. 3/4, pp. 
159—168, and vol. VII, r pt. 1, pp. 49—56. 
“The small principality of the Kakatiyas 
which rose to fame about the middle of 
the nth century, came to a sudden end 
in the first quarter of the 14th century. 
It came into being on the ruins of the 
Vengi Empire, and then passed under the 
Western Chalukyan yoke for a time. The 
untiring zeal of Prola and Rudra established 
the independence of the Kakatiyas. In the 
heyday of its glory it included the whole 
of the territory lying between the Southern 
portions of C. P. and Berar, the Ganjam 
District, Sri Rangam, the Tumkur Tq. 
of Mysore, Raichur and Kalyan in the 
West.” 
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422. Rao, N. Subba: — Chikkadevaraja Wadeyar 
of Mysore and his Successors (1673 — 1761). 
Q . J. Mythic S., vol. XXIII, n.s., no. 1, pp. 
26—42. 

423. Rao, N. Subba: Two Centuries of Wadeyar 
Rule in Mysore (1565—1761). 

Q. J. Mythic 5 ., vol. XXIII, n.s., no. 2, pp. 
170—193. 

“The two centuries after Tajikota formed 
the most significant period in the history 
of Karnataka in general and Mysore in 
particular, when the Wadeyar dynasty 
gradually emerged into the fuller limelight 
of history, attracted the attention of their 
contemporaries and evolved a system of 
government which formed the basis of all 
later developments. In the following pages, 
an attempt is made to deal with this sub¬ 
ject from the available sources with special 
reference to (1) polity, (2) economic system, 
(3) general culture, and (4) some conside¬ 
rations in the light of recent criticisms.” 
(To be continued). 

424. Rao, R. Subba: — The History of the Eastern 
Gahgas of Kalinga. 

y. Andhra Hist . R. S. } vol. VI, pts. 3/4, pp. 
193—216, vol. VII, pt. 1, pp. 57—64, and 
pt. 2, pp. 125—132, with 10 plates. 

The early kings since Anantavarma II 
(A.D. 698); the later Gahgas from Guna- 
mah&rnava to Vajrahasta; Devendravarma 
Raja Raja, (A.D. 1069-1076); with archaeo¬ 
logical, numismatical and geographical re¬ 
marks. 

425. Rao, R. Subba: — Sambopakhyanam and its 
Historical Importance. 

y. Andhra Hist . Res . S. t vol. VII, pt. 2, p. 108. 
“The author of the work is Rangappa who 
belongs to the Aravidu Dynasty.” 


The author’s courage in undertaking this 
great task is only equalled by the uniform 
success with which he has achieved his 
aim.... [The book] is the most important 
contribution to Indian history that we have 
noticed in these pages for many years. It 
is readable, accurate and exhaustive...” 

427. Ray, Nikhil Nath: — {TheStory 

of Pratapaditya . In Bengali], 

Prabdsty vol. XXXII, pt. I, pp. 5—13. 

A biographical sketch of Pratapaditya, a 
Gauda king of the Ya^ora dynasty and a 
contemporary of the Emperor Akbar. 

428. Ray, N. N.: —^f^rfwiT {Historicity 
of Padmavatl. In Bengali]. 

Prabdsty vol XXXI, pt. II, pp. 811—817. 
The writer holds that Padmdvaty the poem 
of Jayasl, is based on actual events and 
Padmavatl (or Padmini) the heroine is a 
historical person. 

Cf. above, no. 392. 

429. Reu, Sahityacharya Pt. Bisheshwar Nath : — 
The Gdhadavalas of Kanauj: From about 
V. 5 . 1125 {A. D. 1068) to about VS. 1280 
(A.D. 722 j). 

yRAS.y 1932, pp. 1—21. 

A detailed discussion of the history of 
Kanauj beginning with Ya^ovigraha of 
the Solar Dynasty. The name Gahadavala 
was adopted by his descendants after his 
grandson, Chandradeva, the Rashtrakuta, 
conquered first Badaun (ca. A.D. 1054), 
and then Kanauj, i. e. Gadhipur. The paper 
is based on grants and coins as well as 
literary references, and ends with the 
reign of Harishchandra, when Shamsu-d-dln 
Tltutmish conquered Kanauj. The last in¬ 
scription issued by Harishchandra is dated 
V. S. 1253. 


426. *[Ray, Hem Chandra, M.A., PH.D.: — The ^(30. Reu, Bisheshwar Nath: — An old Imperial 
Dynastic History of Northern India . Vol. I: Sanad about Raisina or New Delhi. 

Early Medieval Period. Calcutta: 1931]. See Ind. Hist. Rec. Com ., vol. XIII, pp. 145—149. 

An. Bibl. I. A. igjiy no. 423. A Sanad issued in favour of Maharaja Bijaya 

Reviewed: Luzac'sy vol. XLIII: a ... a con- Singh of Marwar by the Mughal Emperor 

tribution to Indian history of the first rank... Shah ‘Alam II of Delhi, 1775. 
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431. *‘Reu, B.N.: — Sthciji. In Hindi]. 

Chand , Nov. 1931, pp. 51—56. 

A brief historical sketch of Rao Sihaji, the 
founder of the Rathaur dynasty of Marwar 
1194—1273 A.D. with special reference to 
his combats with Muhammadan invaders. 

* 

432. *Reu, B. N.: — to sfarmt 

[Rao Jodhajty the Founder of Jodhpur . In 
Hindi]. 

Sudha , Aug./Sept. 1932, pp. 69—76 and 
173—181. 

A bibliographical sketch of Rao Jodhajl 
(1415—1488 A.D.) with special reference 
to his military adventures. 

433. *Reu, Bisheshvar Nath: —^Tsrr nter [Raja 
Bhoja. In Hindi]. Allahabad: The Hindustani 
Academy, U. P., 1932. Royal 8vo, 366 and 
27 and 7 pages. — Price: Rs. 3—8 (cloth), 
Rs. 3— (paper). 

The author has utilized all accessible 
sources — inscriptions, literature etc., — to 
bring out an authentic history of the famous 
King. He traces the origin of the Para- 
maras of Malava, Jalora, Kir&dCi, 5 .bu etc., 
devotes almost a chapter to the activities 
of Bhoja and dwells upon the fictitious 
accounts current about him as well as upon 
the numerous literary works attributed to 
him and to contemporary poets. The 
genealogical, and synoptical tables and 
index are quite useful. 

434. ROY, Binode Bihari, Vedaratna: — The 
Satavahana or Andhrabhritya Dynasty . 

The Antique Review , vol. II, no. 4, pp. 97--112. 

435. ROY, Binode Bihari, Vedaratna: — The date 
of Accession of Chandragupta . 

The Antique Review , vol II, no. 4, pp. i 12-120. 

436. Roy, R. B. S. Chandra, M.A., b.l.,m.c.l.: — 
Report of Anthropological Work in ipjo — 31 : 
Chota-Nagpur } the Chutiyas and the Bhuiyas . 
JB&ORS.j vol. XVIH, pp. 51—78. 

“We have already seen that it was from 
its *Nagbam&’ Rajas that the country came 
to be called Nagpur.” 


437. Roy, R. B. S. Chandra, M.A., B.L., M.L.fy: — 
The Study of Folk-lore and Tradition in India . 
JB&ORS ., vol. XVIII, pp. 353—381. 

“Besides its value as a guide to ancient 
History and Archaeology, Folk-tradition 
may also prove serviceable as a help to 
understand the unrecorded social and 
agrarian history of a people or country.” 

438. SALET0RE, B. A., M.A.: — The Rise of 
Vijayanagara . 

Ind. Hist . Quart., vol. VIII, pp. 294—301, 
768—774. 

The writer discusses the question of the 
date of the foundation of the Vijayanagara 
Empire which acquired the hegemony over 
the South from the Hoysalas. “According 
to the most liberal computation the found¬ 
ation of the empire of Vijayanagara can 
be dated between 1336 A.D. and 1340 A.D.” 

439. Saletore, B. A.: — Harshavardhana in 
the Karnatak . 

Q. J. Mythic S. t vol. XXII, n.s., no. 3, pp. 
302—317. (Concluded from XXII, no. 2.) 
Cf. An . Bibl. I A . 19 3/, no. 426. 

Date and circumstances of his defeat by 
the Chalukya Pulakesi II. 

Saletore, B. A.: — The Vijayanagar 
Conquest of Ceylon . 

See below, no. 538. 

440. *[SARASIN, Alfred : — Der Handel zwischen 
Indien und Rom zur Zeit der rdmischen Kaiser . 
Basel: 1930]. See An. Bibl. /. A. ipjo, no. 453. 

Reviewed: OL Z., vol. XXXV, no. 6, pp. 
388—390, by H. Schaefer. 

441. *Sarda, Har Bilas, M.L.A.: — Maharana 
Kumbha : Sovereign , Soldier , Scholar. Second 
edition. Ajmer: Vedic Yantralaya, 1932. 8vo, 
XXVI and 234 pages, with 14 plates. — 
Price: Rs. 5.—. 

From the Foreword: “The first edition of 
this book was published in 1917 A.D. The 
present work is practically a new book: 
many new chapters have been added, and 
old chapters have been re-written and 
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enlarged. The accounts of the life and times 
of Maharana Kumbhakarna of Mewar and 
his immediate predecessors given in this 
book, are based principally on old inscrip¬ 
tions and contemporary records.” 

Chapter XIII deals with ‘Kumbha’s Mo¬ 
numents’, pp. 120—*162. 

442. Sarma, K. Markandeya: — Identity of Vi- 
dyaranya and Madhavacarya. 

hid . Hist . Quart , vol. VIII, pp. 611—614. 
“It is obvious from the foregoing discus¬ 
sion that the Vijayanagar minister Vidya- 
ranya cannot but be identical with Madha¬ 
vacarya, the author of the commentaries.” 

443. Sastri, Dr. Hirananda: — Shitab Khan of 
Warangal . (Hyderabad Arch. Ser., no. 9). 
Calcutta: H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government, 
1932, VII and 28 pages, with 6 plates. 

“Shitab Khan was the governor of Warangal 
under the Baihmanids originally but he 
succeeded in carving out for himself an 
independent principality which probably 
comprised Khammameth, Warangal and 
Nalgonda. There is a Darbar Hall of Shitab 
Kh an still standing in the fort of Warangal 
and the Sambhuni-gudi-temple contains an 
inscription which we are now publishing. 
The account of his career will prove useful 
for the early history of Golkonda.” 
Madras Mail , 6 Aug. 1932. 

444. *Sastri, Prof. K. A. Nilakanta, M.A.: — 
Studies in Cola History and Administration. 
(Madras University Historical Series, No. 7). 
Madras: University of Madras, 1932. Royal 
8vo, viii and 210 pages, one map and 3 
plates. — Price: Rs. 4. 

From the Preface: “The discussion of the 
historical value of the Purandnuru is a 
necessary introduction of the problems 
relating to Karikala, the early Cola king. 
In the three following essays, an attempt 
is made to present a general view of rural 
administration under the Colas with special 
reference to the working of the Sabhas of 
two villages. The celebrated Parantaka 
inscriptions of Uttaramerur are next studied 


in detail and the nature of their consti¬ 
tutional provisions examined. The texts of 
these inscriptions in Appendix II have 
been corrected, generally on the lines 
indicated by VENKAYYA. The last essay 
traces the life and work of one of the 
leading officials of the reigns of Kulot- 
tunga I and his son.” 

Reviewed: Hindu, Madras , 12 Dec. 1932, 
by V. RANGACHARYA. 

445. Sastri, K. A. Nilakanta:— Early Pandyan 
Chronology . 

J. Ind . Hist., vol. XI, pp. 63—85. 

“Put forward by Mr. Venkayya as a ten¬ 
tative scheme, the genealogy of twelve 
generations comprising thirteen kings needs 
reconsideration in the light of new facts. 
The attempt to link Panclyan chronology 
with Pallava history, and to uphold a date 
in A.D. 811 for the accession of Varaguna 
I Pandya breaks down at every point. A 
revised genealogy comprising only ten 
generations seems best to harmonise all 
the known data from epigraphy and If 
rature bearing on the period. The scheK , 
I reproduce below.” 

446. Sastri, K. A. Nilakanta: — Mahipala of the 
Candakausikam . 

y. Or. Res. Madras , vol. VI, pt. 3, pp. 191-192. 
An attempt to establish the view that 
Ksheml^vara produced his drama Canda - 
kausika in the beginning of the 10th century 
A.D. under the patronage of the Gurjara- 
Pratlhara king Mahipala I. 

Sastri, K. A. Nilakanta: — The Economy 
of a South Indian Temple of the Cola Period. 
See above, no. 203. 

447. Sastri, S. Srikantha: — Gautamiputra , 
Rudradama and Kdniska. 

Q. J. Mythic S„ vol. XXIII, n.s., no. 2, pp. 
229—234. 

“Gautamiputra must be placed in 108 to 
130 A.D. and Pulamavi from 130 to 158 
A.D. This means that Pulamavi, Rudra- 
daman, who must certainly be placed in 
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130 to 150 A.D., and Kaniska (accession 
in 128—29 A.D. according to Sten Konow 
and Wijk) were contemporaries.” 

448. SCHURHAMMER, Rev. G.: — Joao de Cruz , 
a Chetti, not a Nair . 

Kerala S . Pap ., vol. II, Ser. 10, p. 276. 
a The ambassador of the king of Calicut, 
Dom Joao da Cruz, whom Correa calls a 
Nair, was no Nair, but in a letter written 
probably 1515 in Lisbon and published in 
the Cartas De Alonso de Albuquerque 
Lisboa 1903, Vol. 3, p. 208 says that he 
was a Chetti.” 

449. [Sen, Surendranath: — Studies in Indian 
History . Calcutta: Published by the Univer¬ 
sity, 1930. 8vo, viii and 266 pages]. 

Reviewed: BSOSL. y vol. VI, pt. 4, pp. 
1034 f., by J[arl] C[HARPENTIER] : “The 
new book of Dr. SEN is undoubtedly a 
very useful one upon the preparation of 
which its author has spent much pains¬ 
taking labour and much learning .. . The 
first and most extensive of the chapters 
deals with ‘Historical Records at Goa’. 
JRAS. y 1932, pp. 197!., by P. R. C. : 
“... valuable volume... of much interest...” 
The reviewer offers a few minor criticisms, 
which, however, “do not seriously affect 
the value of the book.” 

450. *Sewell, Robert: — The Historical Inscrip¬ 
tions of Southern India : (Collected till 1923): 
and Outline of Political History. (Madras Uni¬ 
versity Historical Series, No. V). Published 
under Orders of Government, by the Univer¬ 
sity of Madras. Edited for the University 
by S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M.A., Hony. 
Ph. D. Madras: Diocesan Press, Vepery, 1932. 
4to, xiv and 451 pages, with one folding 
map. — Price: Rs. 10Inland, £ 1 is. Foreign. 

Prof. Aiyangar says about this posthu¬ 
mous work of Mr. SEWELL: “I have left 
the text as it is, and have indicated the 
results of my verification only in foot¬ 
notes ... I have added a map and an in¬ 
dex.” — The work itself is in the form 
of annals beginning from 250 B. C. and 


ending with 1876 A. D. Historical events 
are given in square brackets, except for 
the contents of inscriptions. References 
are given in every case to publications 
dealing with the epigraphs, and often to 
books and articles dealing with the history 
of the period. Genealogical tables, pp. 319- 
405, and an Index, pp. 407—451 end the 
work. 

Reviewed: The Statesman , Calcutta , 11 Dec. 
1932. Times of India , Bombay, 23 Dec. 
1932, by M. P. D. 

451. *SHAH> Chimanlal J., M.A.: — Jainism in North 
India: 800 B, C. — A. D. 526. With a Fore¬ 
word by the Rev. H. Heras, S.J. London- 
New York—Toronto—Calcutta—Bombay— 
Madras: Longmans, Green & Co,, 1932. Im¬ 
perial 8vo, xxiv and 292 pages, 26 plates 
(6 of which in colours) and 2 maps. — Price: 
£ 2 2s. Od. 

From Father Heras* preface: “The pre¬ 
sent work will disclose whatever is historical 
and legendary in the early history of this 
religion, the doctrines of its founder, the 
divisions among his disciples, the spreading 
of the new faith and the continuous struggle 
with its sister-faith, Buddhism, which it has 
survived in the country that witnessed the 
birth of both of them. ... As regards the 
method followed in this work, nothing will, 
it is expected, be objected against it even 
by the most scrupulous historians. ... Mr. 
Shah .. . has studied the sources them¬ 
selves, has criticised opinions, has discussed 
controversial points, has compared sources 
with sources and has thus finally elucidated 
one of the most obscure periods in the his¬ 
tory of India, with the criticism and impar¬ 
tiality proper to a historian.” The volume 
is no. 6 in the series “Studies in Indian 
History of the Indian Historical Research 
Institute, St Xavier’s College, Bombay.” 
Chapter V deals with Mathura inscriptions, 
and Ch. VIII with Jaina Art in the North. 
The illustrations are reproductions of 
monuments and manuscript illuminations. 
There is a Bibliography of 14 pages and 
an Index at the end. 


Reviewed: JAOS., vol. LII, pp. 392—395, 
by Helen M. JOHNSON: “Mr. Shah does 
not profess to have made any new disco¬ 
veries, as he says himself in his introduction, 
but he has made an extensive study of the 
work done up to this time on the very 
difficult question of Indian history of this 
period. He obviously intends to be strictly 
impartial and quotes from the supporters 
of all theories on the debatable points.... 
The book is illustrated with 26 beautiful 
plates, which are doubtless chiefly respon¬ 
sible for its high price.” 

JB&ORS ., vol. XVIII, p. 397, by K. P. 
Jayaswal. 

Bengal P. P., vol. XLIV, no. 88, pp. 178— 
180: ft ln the eighth and last chapter on Jain 
Art in the North the author has enumerated 
the views of many experts on the subject 
without however giving his own conclu¬ 
sions.^ 

y> Ind. Hist., vol. XI, pp. 137—138, by 
V. R. D.; “The book will prove of consi¬ 
derable value to students of India’s reli¬ 
gious history, not to speak of her political 
history.” 

Q. J. Mythic S. } vol. XXII, n. s., no. 4, pp. 
526—527, by N. L : “The book is an excel¬ 
lent attempt in the right direction and 
leaves nothing to be desired.” 

452. *SHARMA, Prof. Sri Ram, M.A. : — Maharana 
Pratap . (D. A.-V. College Historical Mono¬ 
graphs no. 1). With a Foreword by A. C. 
Woolner, C.I.E., M.A. &c. Lahore: D. A.-V. 
College, 1932. i6mo, ix and 151 and iv 
pages, with i 4 plates. — Price: 

From Dr. Woolner’s Foreword: “Prof. 
Sri Ram has written a spirited account of 
Pratap Singh, the Rana of Mewar, who 
defied the might of Akbar. ... Prof. Sri 
Ram... has searched all the sources he 
could find, whether in Persian or Hindi, 
and for every point and incident he quotes 
his authority ... Where the evidence varies 
the author seems to offer reasonable con¬ 
clusions and to give us a very creditable 
account of his hero.” 

Reviewed: J. Ind. Hist,, vol. XI, pp. 
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4x8—419, by C. S. S. “Professor Sharma 
began this sketch of Pratap Singh of Mewar 
who defied Akbar, before Pandit Ojha’s 
volume dealing with Pratap Singh in his 
monumental ‘History of Raputana’ was 
published . .. According to Professor Shar¬ 
ma, it was Pratap that made guerilla war¬ 
fare the backbone of resistance to the 
Mughals. He should be given a higher 
place than Rana Sanga.” 

453. SHARMA, S. R,: — The beginnings of Suketri 
Dynasty. 

JASB y n. s. XXVI, pp. 279—281. 

Author is of opinion, that the beginning 
of the Suketar Dynasty (Western Himalaya) 
must be put in the 13th century A. D., 
not in 75s A.D. (according to Cunningham, 
Vogel and Hutchison). 

454. SHIRAZI, Mirza Nizamuddin Ahmad: — 
Hadiqatus Salateen Qutbshahi (History of the 
Deccan), by the above, Court Historian of 
Sultan Abdullah Qutbshah (1614 A.D.). Persian 
text, edited from the rare Persian original MS. 
by S. A. Asgar BlLGRAMl. 1932.8vo, illustrated 
with photographs of Qutbshahi Kings and 
Generals. — Price: 7s. 

455. Srinivasachari, C. S. : — The Historical 
Material in the Private Diary of Ananda 
Ranga Pillai (1736 — 1761). 

J'. Ind. Hist.y vol. XI, pp. 269—287. 

Continued from An. Bibl. I. A. 1931, no. 444. 
XI. I. French Negotiations with Mysore 
begin — Salabat Jang’s Difficulties. II. The 
Death of Chanda Sahib and of Raja Raghu- 
nath Das. III. Dupleix’s Intrigues. IV. 
Minor Military Operations (August-October 
1752) — Advance of Ghaziu’d-Din. V. 
English Capture of Covelong and Chingle- 
put and after. 

S[rinivasacharyar], C. s.: — Historical 
dnd Antiquarian Studies in Assam. 

See above, no. 163. 

456. Srinivasan, V.: — The Dutch in India. 

J. Ind. Hist.y vol. XI, pp. 41—62. 
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Prefatory Note. The Dutch East India 
Company. Appearance in Japan. Break-up 
of Portuguese power in India. The Dutch 
in the Coromandel. The Dutch in Bengal. 
Relations with the French. Decline of Dutch 
Power. Causes of early success and ultimate 
fall of the Dutch. — Dutch Trade in In¬ 
dia. — Appendix: Roe on the Portuguese 
and the Dutch Companies. Dupleix on the 
Dutch and the English Companies. 

Stein, Sir Aurel: — Alexander's Passage of 
the Jhelum . 

See below, nos. 496—8. 

Stein-Callenfels, Dr. P. V. van: — Some 
Early Migrations in the Far East . 

See below, no. 655. 

457. Subbayya, Dr. A. Venkat: — Kundaraj . 
Karnatak Historical Review , vol. II, no. 1, 
PP- 37 —41. 

"Kundama was governor of the Banavase 
province continuously from about A.D. 
1012 till 1032 and perhaps a little longer. 
In any case, it is certain that he was not 
the son of the Calukyan emperor Iriva- 
bedanga-Satyasraya . v 

*SUBRAMANIAN, K. R.:— Buddhist Remains 
of Andhra Desa and its History up to 600 A.D . 
See above, no. 167. 

458. Tachibana, Shundo (jfc #««>= - 

t 0 # . [Ancient India and 
Japan. In Japanese). 

Journal of the Indo-Japanese Association, 1932, 
no. 51, pp. 94—101. 

The author, on the assumption that there 
existed a direct contact between India and 
Japan in ancient times, tries to support 
his hypothesis by means of linguistic, reli¬ 
gious and cultural comparisons. 

459. Talukdar, J. C.: — Sidelights on the 
Settlements and History of the Christians in 
Agra in the ijth Century as revealed from 
a Study of their Tombs . 

Ind. Hist. Rec. Com ., vol. XIII, pp. 151-158. 


Thomas, P. J.: — Roman Trade Centres in 
Malabar . 

See below, no. 501. 

460. THYAGARAJU, U. S.: — Sumero-Dravidian 
Affinities . 

Q. JMythic S., vol. XXIII, n.s., no. 2, pp. 
222—228. 

"While studying Professor Waddell’s 
S umer-Aryan Dictionary, it struck me that 
many of the Sumerian roots that he had 
listed had cognates or derivatives in the 
Dravidian languages. I give below a list 
of what seem to me to be Sumero-Dra- 
vidic Affinities. I cannot make bold to draw 
conclusions from these affinities, for there 
is every possibility of such resemblances 
being merely accidental . v 

461. *[Timmer, Dr. Barbara C. J.: —Megasthenes 
en de Indische maatschappij . [Megasthenes and 
Indian Society. In Dutch]. Amsterdam: 1930]. 
See An. Bibl. I. A. 19 30, no, 482, and 1931, 
no. 454. 

Reviewed: JRAS ., 1932, pp. 1003, by C. 
O. BLAGDEN: “.. .careful and critical... 
The work is well arranged; a summary in 
German will be of help to scholars who 
find a difficulty in reading Dutch... The 
book should prove useful to students of 
the subject .” 

Ind. Ant., vol. LXI, p. 80, by W. H. 
M[oreland] . 

462. Tivari, G. L.: — srr rrfw ^fHfrsr 

[A Short History of Bundelkhand. In Hindi]. 
Ndgari , vol. XII, pt. 4, pp. 385—482, and 
vol. XIII, pts. 1-3, pp. 65—234and34i—386. 

Continued from Nagar'i vol. XII, pt. 3 (see 
An. Bibl. I.A. 1931, no. 455). The chapters 
here given are as follows: (9) Afghan Rule. 
(10) Mughal Rule. (11) The Rule of the 
Gond-(Haj-gond) People till Queen Dur~ 
gavati. (12) The Rule of the Gonds (after 
Queen Durgavatl). (13) The Origin of the 
Bundelas. (14) Virsingh Dev and Champat 
Rai. (15) Events of the time after Maharaj 
Virsingh Dev. (16) Aurangzeb and Champat 
Rai. (17) Maharaj Chhatrasal (Early Boy- 
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hood). (18) Chhatrasal and ShivajL (19) The 
Union of the Bundelas. (20) The War against 
the Muhammadans. (21) The Defeat of the 
Mughals. (22) Help from the Marathas. (23) 
The Rule of Maharaj Chhatrasal. (24) Di¬ 
visions 6f the Kingdom after the Death 
of Maharaj Chhatrasal. (25) The Rule of 
the Marathas. (26) Conflicts in India. (27) 
Invasions of the Gosain People. (28) Inva¬ 
sion of the British. (29) The Fall of the 
Gond Rule. (30) The Nawabship of All 
Bahadur. (31) Battles of Himmat Bahadur. 
(32) Treaties with the British. (33) The End 
of Peshawal and British Rule. (34) Con¬ 
dition of Bundelkhand before the Mutiny. 
(35) The Cause of the Mutiny. (36) Be¬ 
ginning of the Mutiny. (37) The Mutiny in 
South Bundelkhand. (38) Battles of Jhansi 
and Kalpl. (39) Suppression of the Mutiny. 
(40) Present-day Condition. 

463. TRIPATHI, Dr. Rama Shankar, M.A., PH.D.: 
— A Note on a remark of Yuan CHwang. 
Ind\ Hist. Quart., vol. VIII, pp. 113—116. 

The writer points out “that we have no 
ground to support the theory that all the 
warlike activities of Harsa were over by 
about A.D. 612.” 

464. VALENTINO, Henri: — Le voyage d'un pk- 
lenn chinois dans FInde des Bouddhas, precede 
d y tin expose des Doctrines de VInde antique 
sur la vie et la mort . Paris: G.-P. Maison- 
neuve, 1932. i6mo, 120, 245 pages, with one 
map. — Price: 18 fr. 

Reviewed : BuL Amis de FOr ., no. 13, pp. 
49—50: “II s’agit du voyage de HlUAN- 
Tsang. Ce recit a la fois resume et tres 
discretement commente avait paru il y a 
quatre ans dans la Nouvelle Revue, au 
moment meme ou sortait le livre de M. 
GROUSSET: ‘Sur les traces de Bouddha’. 
Le livre de M. VALENTINO est plus intime, 
plus interieur, je dirais volontiers plus 
pieux; il nous donne une image tr&s juste 
de la ferveur religieuse, a cet instant precis 
de revolution du bouddhisme. Redige avec 
beaucoup d’elegance, il reste tr&s fidele 
aux textes.” 


465. *[Vallee Poussin, Louis de la: — Linde 
aux temps des Maury as et des bar bares, Grecs, 
Scythes, Parthes et Yue-tchi. Paris: 1930]. See: 
An. Bi-bl. LA. ipjz, no. 457. 

Reviewed: OLZ., vol. XXXV, no. 4, p. 
274, by H. LOSCH. 

466. Venkateswara, Prof. S. V.: — Indian 
Culture through the Ages . Vol. II. Public Life 
and Political Institutions. London: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1932. Royal 8vo, vi and 326 
pages. — Price: 12s. 6d. For Vol. I cp. 
An. Bibl. I.A. ip2p, no. 411. 

Reviewed : J. Ind. Hist., vol. XI, pp. 405— 
408: “Prof. Venkateswara, in the book 
under review, tries to trace the adminis¬ 
trative systems under the various dynasties 
during the different periods of Indian 
History to the time when the British took 
possession of the administration of India. * 
Q. f. Mythic S., vol. XXIII, n.s, no. 1, 
pp. 123—124, by S. S. 

467. [VlDYALAMKARA, Dr. Pran Nath, PH.D. 
(Vienna), D. SC. (London): — A Study in the 
Economic Conditions of Ancient India. Pub¬ 
lished by the Royal Asiatic Society, London, 
1929]. 

Reviewed: Ind. Hist. Quart., vol. VIII, 
pp. 398 — 403, by U. N. Ghoshal: “It 
deserves the attentive consideration of all 
serious students interested in the subject.” 

468 . WALEY, Arthur: — New Light on Buddhism 
in Medieval India. 

Melanges Bruxelles, vol. I, pp. 355—376. 
“The document here translated is the 
preface to a ‘poetical Inscription’ on a 
stupa erected in memory of the Indian 
priest Dhyanabhadra, also called Sunya- 
disya, at the Korean temple Kuei-yen Ssh 
(Juniper Rock Temple). It was composed 
in the summer of 1378.... The work is 
interesting for several reasons. To begin 
with, it shows that Buddhism survived in 
India Proper at the beginning of the 14th 
century to an extent far greater than has 
hitherto been suspected. To find Buddhism 
at such a date in Bengal is indeed no sur- 
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prise. But in Dhyanabhadra’s narrative we 
find it also at Kaficipura (Madras Presi¬ 
dency), in the Chola kingdom (Coromandel 
coast) and at Jalandhara (Panjab). Two 
further centres of Buddhism are mentioned: 
Da-ra-va and Ka-ra-na. That the first is 
Dvaravatlpura, the capital of the Hoysala 
Ballalas, seems to me almost certain.... 
Our narrative is interesting in the second 
place because ... it is unexpected to find 
that at this date a pilgrim should still be 
sent to Ceylon to study Mahayana. Again 
it has been generally supposed that such 
Buddhism as survived in Central and Eastern 
India was, at any time subsequent to 
the 9th century, exclusively Tantric. But 
Dhyanabhadra is definitely anti-Tantric...” 
The text of the preface to the inscription 
is translated into English and published 
with notes. 

469. JWARMINGTON, E. H.: — The Commerce 
between the Roman Empire and India . Cam¬ 
bridge : 1928]. See An . BibL L A . 1928, no. 427, 
1929, no. 415, and fpji, no. 459. 

Reviewed: OLZ., vol. XXXV, no. 1, pp. 
23—24, by O. Stein. 

470. [WILKS, Mark: — History of Mysore. Edited 
by Sir Murray Hammtck. Mysore: Govern¬ 
ment, 1930]. 

Reviewed: Q. f. Mythic S., vol. XXII, n. s., 
no. 4, p. 519, by R.: “The early history 
of Mysore as given by WILKS requires to 
be checked and revised in the light of the 


enormous mass of epigraphical and numis- 
matical information now available.” 

471. Wills, C. U.: — A Note on the paper entitled 
*The Gond Dynasty in Chanda* read by the 
Lord Bishop of Nagpur at the Eleventh Session 
of the Indian Historical Records Commission 
in 1928. 

Ind. Hist. Rec. Com., vol. XIII, pp. 144—145. 
Cf. An. BibL L A . 1929, no. 416. 

472. WOOLNER, A. C.: — Quinquennial Circuits 
or Transfers of Asoka's Officials. 

J. Panjab Univ. Hist. S., vol. I, part. II, pp, 
108—112. 

473. *Zafar Hasan, Khan Bahadur Maulvi, B. A.: - 
Bibliography of Indo-Moslem History excluding 
Provincial Monarchies . [Mem. Arch. Surv., 
no, 45). Calcutta: Govt, of India Central Pub¬ 
lication Branch: 1932. Royal 4to, v and 42 
pages. — Price: Re. 1-10, or 2s. 6d. 

From the Foreword: “The present Biblio¬ 
graphical List .... comprises only those 
works on the Muslim History of India which 
are known to exist, leaving out others which 
have been quoted by later historians but 
are not available. For the sake of brevity 
and convenience it has been drawn up in 
a tabular form and I hope that it will suffice 
to give students at least a summary idea 
of the works referred to .... For further 
convenience also, the works are divided 
into two groups — one of printed books and 
the other of manuscripts 
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474. Agrawal, B. M.: — qrsrta 
[The Ancient Tamralipti University. In Hindi]. 
Visal-B karat , vol. IX, pt. 6, pp. 718—722. 

On Tamralipti, the modern Tamluk, as an 
important sea-port and as a centre of Bud¬ 
dhist learning. 

475. A1YAR, K. G. Sesha: — Vane hi or Karuvur, 
the Ancient Cher a Capital. 


Kerala S. Pap., vol. II, Ser. 10, pp. 249—256. 
“In a recent issue of Kerala S. Pap. I gave 
a short account of a reigning king of the 
Chera kingdom, who bore the name Pa- 
laipadiya Cheraman Perum Kadunko. The 
object of this paper is to ascertain where 
his capital was situated, and what his pro¬ 
bable date was... We may hold that Palai- 
padia Cheraman Perum Kadunko reigned 
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at Vanchi or Tiruvanjikkalam or Kodun- 
kolur, which is on the Periyar river. .. 
He may well be placed in the latter half 
of the ist century A. C. w 

BANERJI, A. C.: — See nos. 339, 340. 

Bhandarkar, D. R.: — Indian Studies . 

No. 3. The Ndgar Brahmans and the Bengal 

Kayasthas. 

See above, no. 343. 

476. CARTER, G. E. L.: — Old Sites on the Lower 

Indus. 

hid. Ant., vol. LXI, pp. 86—90, with 2 plates. 
ThambhanwaroMasjid and some other sites. 
“In short, the cult of the River (Darya 
Plr) and the simplicity of the architecture 
of the ‘Masjid’ indicate that we have a 
genuine fusion of Hinduism and Islam, 
which me may locate in that obscure period 
when the Arab dominion was passing away, 
after 871 A. D.” 

477. [Das, Amarnath: — India and Jambu Island. 

Calcutta: The Book Company, Ltd., 1931. 

8vo, vii and 343 pages, 1 illustration, 7 maps.- 

Price: Rs. 12—8]. 

Reviewed: JRAS., 1932, pp. io6of., by 
R. E. EfNTHOVEN] : “The main contentions 
of the author of this very remarkable book 
are that the Taprobane Island of Ptolemy 
was not Ceylon, but an island co-extensive 
with a large part of southern India, and 
that the Mahabharata incidents occurred 
in Upper Burma, where he locates Indra- 
prastha. It also seems that the scene of 
the Ramayana is to be sought in western 
Siam .... It does dot seem to have occurred 
to the writer.... that the coastline which 
he designs... for the island of Taprobane 
would submerge most of India below 1,500 
feet of water. Much labour has been devoted 
to the preparation of this work; but the 
results cannot fairly be held to justify the 
effort. ” 

Tschr. Aardr . Gen., vol. XLIX, pp. 878E, 
by J. GONDA. 


478. DUPONT, Pierre: — Voyageurs europeens aux 
Indes du XIIe au XI Ve siecle. 

Bui. Amis de I Or., no. 13, pp. 27—42. 

A brief account of the travels and writings 
of Benjamin of Tudela, Marco Polo, John 
of Monte Corvino, Odoric de Pordenone 
and Jourdain de Severac, especially dealing 
with Southern India (Malabar, Coromandel, 
Cochin). 

479. *FRISK, Hjalmar: — Le Periple de la Mer 
Erythree, suivi d’une etude sur la tradition et 
la langue. (Goteborgs Hogskolas Arsskrift 33, 
1927, 1). GOteborg: Wettergren & Kerber, 
1927. 8vo, VII + 145 pages. 

Reviewed : Gnomon, vol. VIII, no. 9, Berlin 
Sept. 1932, pp. 502—505, by A. G. Roos: 
“Ein niitzliches Buch, das zwar wenig 
Neues bringt, aber verstandig und ausserst 
solide gearbeitet ist, und die Grundlage fur 
jede weitere Bemiihung um den Periplus 
bilden muss.” 

480. GUPTA, Nalini Nath Das: — To the East of 
Samatata . 

Ind. Ant., vol. LXI, pp. 227 — 230. 

Identification of the six kingdoms to the 
east of Samatata (south-eastern Bengal), 
mentioned by Hiuen Tsang. 

Herrmann, A.: — Ein neuer hist oris c her 
Atlas iiber die Beziehungen zwischen China, 
Indien und dem vorderen Orient. 

See below, no. 741. 

481. HIRALAL: — Tummdna. 

Mahakosala Historical Society s Papers , vol. I, 
pp. 34 — 40 . 

Description of the village Tumana, Bilas- 
pur district, and of the relics found there. 
The place is identified with the early capital 
of the Haihayas called Tummana in the 
inscriptions. 

482. Hutchison, Dr. J.: — The Sangala of 
Alexander's Historians. 

J. Panjab Univ. Hist. S., vol. I, part I, 
pp. 49—60. 

“There seems, therefore, a strong proba- 
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bility that the Samkala of Panini is identical 
with the Sakala of Hiuen Tsiang and the 
Mahabharata and the Sangala of the Greek 
historians. We are in a position to suggest 
Sialkot as presenting local physical con- 
ditions very closely resembling those des¬ 
cribed by Arrian.” 


483. Jayaswal, K. P.: — Airikina and Sdhchl. 
Ind. Ant., vol. LXI, pp. 159—160. 

“The political community under whom the 
Eran coins were struck derived their name 
from Airaka, who was evidently the founder 
of their state. The Naga dynasty of Malwa 
might have been connected with the Airi- 
kinas. .. Sanchi is a secondary name, like 
the Chetiya-giri, not the original name 
of the hill, but a popular one arising from 
the stupas. The real name of the place 
was Kakanada.” 

484. Jayaswal, K. P.: — A Note on certain 
Sanskrit Geographical and Ethnic Terms . 
JB&ORS.y vol. XVIII, pp. 97—98. 

On some identifications from the Bharata 
Bhunii by Jayachandra VlDYALANKARA. 
See below, no. 503. 

485. Jayaswal, K. P.: — The Kdkas —- their 
Location. 

JB&ORS ., vol. XVIII, pp. 212—213. 
Identification of Kakapur, some 20 miles 
north of Bhilsa, as the ancient seat of the 
Kakas. 

486. *Law, Bimala Churn, M.A., B.L., PH.D.: — 
Geography of Early Buddhism. With a Fore¬ 
word by Prof. F. W. Thomas, C.I.E., PH.D., 
F.B.A. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
& Co., 1932. Royal Svo, xxi and 89 pages, 
with a map. — Price: 3s. 6d. 

From the Foreword: “Dr. LAW... has 
adopted the practical distinction of the 
‘five Indies’, which has respectable authority 
in Sanskrit literature and is countenanced 
by the Chinese travellers in India. Under 
each division, he commences with a general 
description of the boundaries and larger 
divisions; he continues in dictionary order 


with the minor subdivisions, towns, vil¬ 
lages, etc., and proceeds similarly through 
the rivers, lakes, etc., and the mountains. 
In a concluding chapter he treats of Ceylon, 
Burma and other extra-India countries; 
an appendix discusses the import of the 
term caitya. Reinforced with an adequate 
index, the brief treatise, which is furnished 
with references in detail, will serve an 
useful purpose.” 

Reviewed: J. Ind. Hist., vol. XI, pp. 
428—429, by V. R. R. DiKSHlTAR: “An 
invaluable reference book.” 

487. *[Mac Crindle : — Ancient India as described 
by Ptolemy. Calcutta: 1927]. See: An Bibl. 
I. A. 1927, no. 361. 

Reviewed: OLZ ., vol. XXXV, no. I, pp. 
57—58, by O. STEIN: “Dieser Neudruck 
ist ein gewiss willkommener Ersatz des 
kaum mehr aufzutreibenden alten Werkes.. 
Jedoch kann man zu Me CRiNDLE’s Neu¬ 
druck nur als vorlaufigem Notbehelf greifen 
und im Einzelfalle wird man die dort nicht 
einmal genannten Aufsatze heranziehen 
miissen.” 

488. MlSHRA, D. P.: — The Search for Lanka . 
Mahakosala Historical Society's Papers , vol. I, 
pp. 20—21. 

Lanka located in that portion of the Bay 
of Bengal which washes the shores of the 
northern part of the present Andhra country. 

489. MlSRA, Jwala Sahai: — HatJmr and Arura. 
JR AS., 1932, pp. 597—601. 

Hathur, a village about 12 miles from the 
town of Jagraon, distr. Ludhiana, identified 
with Arhatpura of Jain fame, where Maha- 
vira passed the months of meditation. Coins 
of Azes I have been discovered in the ruins. 
Arura lies a little north of the village of 
Bhadaur (Patiala territory), at a distance 
of 8 miles from Hathur. The author iden¬ 
tifies this locality with Ahicchattra. 

490. Nadbi, Syed Sulaiman:— Arab aur Bharat 
ke sambandh [‘Intercourse between Arabia 
and India’. In Urdu]. Allahabad: Hindustani 
Academy, U.P., 1932. 330 pages. 
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Reviewed: JB&ORS., vol. XVIII, p. 393, 
by K. P. JayaswaL: “He has offered some 
original views on the identification of Arabic 
descriptions of Indian matters. ” 

491.OJHA, G. H.: — q^TcTFr frifOT fhr [The 
Simhala-dvipa of the Padmavat . In Hindi]. 
Ndgarl, vol. XIII, pt. 1, pp. 13—16. 

The author of Padmavat, a work more 
fictitious than historical, describes Simhala- 
dvipa, also called Lanka, as engirdled 
by the sea and states that Padmini, the 
heroine and consort of Prince Ratna 
Singh of Chittaur, was the daughter of 
Gandharvasen, a ruler of Sirphala-dvTpa 
which the present writer does not, on some 
historical grounds, take to be identical 
with the modern Ceylon. To him, an ancient 
place, called Singoli, 40 miles from Chittaur, 
must answer to the Sirphala-dvipa of the 
Padmavat . 

492. Pandeya, L. P.: — The Antiquity of Ma- 
hdkosala . 

Mahakosala Historical Society's Papers , vol. I, 
pp. 1—8. 

Passages quoted from ancient works men¬ 
tioning the name of Ko£ala. 

493. Pandeya, L. P.: — Mahanadi, the famous 
River of Mahakosala . 

Mahakosala Historical Society's Papers, vol. I, 
pp. 4*7-43- 

A historical description of the river and 
the diamond mines. 

494. Pandeya, L. P,: — Six lacs and ninety-six 
villages of Kosala . 

Mahakosala Historical Society's Papers , vol. I, 
pp. 44—46. 

495. Sen, Prabodh Chandra,. M. A.: — Some 
Janapadas of ancient Rddhd. 

Ind. Hist. Quart., vol. VIII, pp. 521—534. 
Contents: Radha. - Brahma. - Karvata. - 
The Cities of Radha. — Vajrabhumi. — 
Suhma. — Jathara. 

“Radha apparently comprised the whole 
of Western Bengal bounded on the north 


and east by the Ganges and the Bhaglrathi 
respectively. ’ 

496. Stein, Sir Aurel, k.c.i.e., f.b.a. : — The Site 
of Alexander's Passage of the Hydaspes and 
the Battle with Poros . 

The Geographical Journal, vol. LXXX no. 1, 
July 1932, pp. 31—46. 

For an extract cp. An. Bibl. I. A . ipji, pp. 
1—5. 

497. Stein, Sir Aurel : — » A Historic Victory . 
The Times, London, 15 April 1932, with one 
illustration and a map. 

Alexander’s battle with Poros; the passage 
of the Jhelum. 

498. Stein, Sir Aurel: — Alexander's Passage of 
the Jhelum. 

Ind. Ant., vol. LXI, pp. 183—185, with one 
sketch map. 

Reprinted from the Times of 15th April 
1932. Cp. An. Bibl. I. A. 1931 , pp. 1—5. 

499. Stuarts Gomes, Maria Ermelinda dos: — 
Identificacoes de Chandrapur e Sindabur . Chan¬ 
drapur ndo serd Cha?idor ? Chandrapur Sin¬ 
dabur e Goa. Nova Goa: Tip. Braganca & Co. 
1932. 8vo, 16 + 13 + 19 + 10 pages. 

Book-edition of some articles in the Bolet. 
Inst. Vasco. Cf. An. Bibl. I. A . 1931 , no. 475. 

500. Thomas, Prof. F. W. : — The Kingdom of 
Women , Stri-rajya. 

Actes XVII Ie congrls, pp. i5of. 

The ‘Gold Race’ or the ‘Kingdom of 
Women’ often referred to in Sanskrit and 
Chinese writings is identified by the speaker 
with the Hunza-Nagar territory. Prof. 
Thomas gives extracts from a Buddhist 
sutra contained in the Tibetan Bhah-hgyur, 
giving interesting information on political, 
ethnographical and geographical matters 
about 741— 746 A.D. in Khotan, Baltistan, 
and the ‘Gold Race’. 

501. Thomas, P. j.: — Roman Trade Centres in 
Malabar . 

Kerala S. Pap., vol. II, Ser. 10, pp. 259 — 269. 
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“It is clear from the topography sketched 
above that the coast line of Malabar in 
ancient times was different from what it 
is now. The sea in those days must have 
extended up to the edges of the laterite 
hills. The whole of Chertalai and a good 
portion of Vaikam, Kottayam and Ambalap- 
pulla taluks and parts of the coastal taluks 
of the Cochin State must have been then 
under sea or at any rate must have formed 
an extensive swamp with sand banks and 
mud banks here and there.” 

502. TRIPATHI, Rama Shankar, M.A., PH.D.: — 
On the Extent of Harsci s Empire . 

JB&ORS ., vol. XVIII* pp. 296—331. 

“We may... define the Kanauj kingdom 
of Harsa ... as consisting of portions of 
Eastern Panjab, almost the whole of the 
present United Provinces, Bihar, Bengal, 
and Orissa including Kongodha or the 
Ganjam region.” 

503. VlDYALANKARA, Jay[a]chandra: — uT^rT-iifn 

Pr&rraf [India and her Inhabitants . 
In Hindi]. With an Introduction by Rai Ba¬ 
hadur HlRALAL. Agra: published by the 
author, printed at the Ratnashram Fine Arts 
Printing Works, 1932. 8vo. 24 and 410 and 2 
pages. Price: Rs. 2—4. 

Contents: The land is divided into four 
main natural divisions: (1) The North-Indian 
Plains, (2) The Vindhya range, (3) Deccan 
and (4) Mountain-ranges on the N. N. W. 
and N. E. Frontiers; further it is divided 
into 20 provinces on a linguistic basis; 


identifications of several ancient places and 
races proposed, e.g. Kamboja with Chitral, 
Kiratas with the Western Tibetans, Kinna- 
rade^a with Kanaur, Utsavasanketa with the 
region between Ladakh and Kanaur, Rishi 
with Yue chi in Chinese Turkistan, Strl- 
rajya with the region west of Bhutan or 
Darjeeling, etc. 

Reviewed : JB&ORS ., vol. XVIII, pp. 99— 
100, by K. P. JAYASWAL: „New and reliable 
matters based on solid research abound in 
this closely-printed little book.” 

504. Whitehead, R. B.: — The River Courses of 
the Panjab and Sind . 

Ind. Ant., vol. LXI, pp. 163—169. 

“It is certain that the course of each of the 
rivers in the plains of the Panjab and Sind 
has changed within historical times, but this 
does not mean that the main beds have 
moved to the extent that has been sug¬ 
gested. Harappa is on the old high bank 
of the Ravi and aerial reconnaissance along 
the bank has revealed a chain of sites 
possibly coeval with it. It would appear 
that the old high bank of the Ravi has 
remained much as it is to day since pre- 
Vedic times. This great discovery puts the 
matter in its proper perspective. The bed 
of a large river in an alluvial plain may be 
twenty and even thirty miles wide. The river 
is free to oscillate within these limits, but 
may not have transgressed them for thou¬ 
sands of years. I think this is true of the 
Ravi, the Chenab, and the Jhelum. The Beas 
and Sutlej seem to have been more mobile.” 


II, 10. NUMISMATICS. 


505. Ahmad, Khwaja Muhammad: - Rare Mughal 
coins in the State Museum (,Haidarabad , Dac- 
can). 

JASB , n. s. Vol. XXVI, Numism. Suppl. 
pp. 23—28, with illustrations. Cp. above, 
p. 25. 

506. Bazin-Foucher, E.: — Sur une monnaie du 
Pahcala . 


Etudes d'orientalisme Linossier , pp. 145— 1 5 3> 
with a text-illustration (drawing by M. J. 
Buhot). See above, p. 24. 

507. BHATTACHARYA, Paresh Nath: — The Mone¬ 
tary System of India at the time of the Mu~ 
hammadan Conquest . 

JASB , n. s. vol. XXVI, Numism . Supplt . pp. 
33 — 44 - 
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Prize Essay published in compliance with 
the wishes of the Numismatic Society of 
India. 

508. *[Chakrabortty, Surendra Kisor, M.A.: — 
A Study of Ancient Indian Numismatics 
(Indigenous System). From the earliest times 
to the rise of the Imperial Guptas (third 
century A. D.), with special reference to 
Northern India. Mymensingh: 1931]. See 
An. Bibl. I. A. 1931, no. 478 [Add: Price: 8s.] 
and p. 10. 

Reviewed: JRAS., 1932, pp. 995f., by J. 
Walker: “...a very useful and readable 
rdsume of our present knowledge of the evo¬ 
lution and nature of the coinage system of 
Ancient India. For anyone seeking inform¬ 
ation on that particular period of Indian 
numismatics this little book supplies a ser¬ 
viceable introduction.” The reviewer regrets 
the absence of plates. 

Luzac's, vol. XLIII, p. 47: the reviewer 
makes the same remarks as Mr. Walker. 
JB&ORS, vol. XVIII, pp. 100—lor, by A. 
BaneRJI-Sastri : tt In short the book is good 
enough as far as it goes, but it does not go 
far enough.” 

Rev. Numism ., 4th s., vol. 35, p. 252, by 
A. Blanchet. 

Ind. Ant., vol. LXI, p. 242, by R. BURN: 
“This little book is a useful digest of the 
present knowledge of the indigenous coin¬ 
age of India.... It has been prepared 
after a careful study of the literature on 
the subject, but not apparently with much 
personal acquaintance with the actual coins.” 
y. Andhra Hist. Res. S., vol. VII, pt. 2, p. 
133: “A useful addition to the list of works 
on Indian coins.” 

509. CHAKRA VORTTY, Surendra Kisor, M.A.: — 
Kapardaka Pur ana. 

Ind. Hist. Quart., vol. VIII, pp. 595—599. 
“So the only reasonable conclusion is that 
Kapardaka or 'cowrie’ had become by the 
time of the Senas of Bengal the principal, 
if not the only, medium of exchange and 
pur ana the age-old general expression for 
coin was perhaps a theoretical standard of 
value.” 
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510. Gopalachari, S. T. Sreenivasa: — Kakatiya 
Coins. 

J. Andhra Hist. Res. S., vol. VI, pts. 3/4, pp. 
142—144. 

‘‘On this subject there is not much lite¬ 
rature to guide us safely. It is therefore 
desirable to notice, briefly as far as pos¬ 
sible, all that has appeared so far.” 

Cp. above, p. 25. 

511. Gupta, Charu Chandra Das, M.A. : — Ancient 
Coins found in Pahcdla, Ayodhya , Kausambi, 
and Mathura — a Study. 

Ind. Hist. Quart., vol. VIII, pp. 549—564. 
The writer confines himself to “(a) the style 
and fabric, (b) the palaeography of coin¬ 
legends, (c) the symbols on coins, (d) such 
contemporary inscriptions and (e) the Pau- 
ranika accounts of such ancient Indian 
dynasties as may have some bearing on 
the issuers of these coins.” 

Cp. above, pp. 23f. 

HERZFELD, Ernst: — Sakastan: geschichtliche 
IJntersuchungen zu den Ausgrabungen am Kuh 
i Khwdja. 

See below, no. 692. 

Contains notes on the coins of Maues, Azes, 
Vonones, etc. 

512. Jayaswal, K. P. :— A Note on * Tikina* and 
l Khasa\ 

JB&ORS., vol. XVIII, p. 225. 

The writer refers to the title Shahi-Tigma 
on the coin given by Cunningham in A. S.R., 
vol. V, pi. XXXVII, and to Barhatakln 
(Alberuni, II, 10). On Khasa in Khasadhipati 
in the verse cited by Raja£ekhara(Cf. above, 
no. 381, p. 20). 

5 1 3 * *[ JUNKER, H. F.: - Die hephthalitischen Miinz - 
inschriften. Berlin: 1930]. See An. Bibl. LA. 
1930, no. 507. 

Reviewed: OLZ., vol. XXXV, no. 7, pp. 
489—490, by G. Richter: “Der Verfasser 
untersucht Miinzen, die ausser Brahmi- 
und Pahlavischrift auch Legenden in einer 
bisher noch nicht recht geklarten Sprache 
und Schrift enthalten. Diesen dritten ‘heph- 
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thalitischen’ Typus priift Junker sorgfaltig 
auf seine graphisch-archaologische Beschaf- 
fenheit, vergleicht dabei die moglichen 
Deutungen methodisch sehr exakt mit der 
Brahmi- und Pahlavibeschriftung und setzt 
sich zugleich eingehend mit friiheren Ent- 
zifferungsversuchen auseinander .. „ Nicht 
immer entspricht der angewandte Scharfsinn 
im einzelnen den Erfolgen, manches muss 
noch fraglich bleiben, aber im ganzen sind 
Junkers Lflsungen m. E. so gliicklich und 
logisch unanfechtbar, dass sie die gesicherte 
Grundlage bieten diirften fur alle weiteren 
Forschungen auf diesem Gebiet.” 

Krom, Dr. N. J.: — De eerste Javaansche 
Hindoe-munt. [The first Hindu coin from Java]. 
See below, no. 638. 

514* SlNGHAL, C. R.: — Bibliography of Indian 
corns ( Supplement ). 

JASBy n. s. vol. XXVI, Nutnism. Sup pit. pp. 
45—53- 

Cp. above, p, 26. 

515. Stapleton, H. E.: — Coins of Danujmard- 
dana Deva and Mahendra Deva } two Hindu 
kings of Bengal. 

JASBy n. s. vol. XXVI, Numism. Supplt. pp. 
5 —13, with two plates. 
Dhanujmarddana-Gane£, zamindar of Bha- 
turia, and his successor Mahendra seem to 
have been the leaders of a revolt against 
Jalal-ad-dln Muhammad, 2nd decade of the 
15th century, and were defeated by Sultan 
Ibrahim of Jaunpur. 

Cp. above, p. 25. 


516. Tarapore, P. S — A rare Rushan Coin. 

JASB > n. s. vol. XXVI, Numism. Supplt. p. 55. 
Coin of Vasudeva. “The degraded Greek 
legend (Pa)ONANO .... before the king is a 
new feature.” 

s 17. Tarapore, P. S.: — A rare BahmaniRupee. 

JASB, n.s. vol. XXVI, Numism . Supplt. p. 55. 
A coin of Ghiyasuddin. Abul Muzaffar 
Ghiyasud-dunya waddln Tehamtan Shah 
Sultan, (date 799 A. H.), one of the four 
Bahmani Kings whose coins had not yet 
been discovered. 

518. Tarapore, P. S.: — Some rare Mughal Coins. 

JASBy n. s. vol. XXVI, Numism. Supplt . pp. 

56—60, with two plates. 

510. Taraporevala, V. D. B.: — Rare Mughal 

Coins in my cabinet. 

JASBy n. s. vol. XX VI, Numism. Supplt. pp. 

29—3 2 > w ^h one plate. 

(1) A mohar of Kam Bakhsh. 1119—1, Nus- 
ratabad Mint. (2) Nusratabad rupee of Shah 
' 5 . 1 am II. (3) A mohar of 'Alamgir II. Mint 
Nusratabad alias Dharwar. (4) Aurangzeb 
Rupee. Mint Puna. (5) Mohar of Aurangzeb, 
1117 Hijrl 50 R. Y. Mint Mailapur. (6) 
Arkat rupee of Shah ' 5 lam II. (7) A Cambay 
rupee of Shah 'Alam II. 

520. WRIGHT, H. Nelson: — The coinage of the 

Sultans of Malwd. Part II. 

Numismatic Chronicle , 1932, p. 13. 

Cp. An. Bibl. /. A. rpji, pp. iof.. 



III. CEYLON. 

A. PERIODICALS. 


521. *Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey 
of Ceylon for 1930—31. By C. F. WlNZER. 
Colombo: Govmt. Record Office, 1932. Royal 
8vo, 9 pages, with 5 plates. — Price: 20 cents. 

For discoveries made during the year under 
report see An. BibL I. A. 1931 , pp. 19—22; 
plates v—vi, and above pp. 33—35. Con¬ 
servation: For reconstruction of the 
Rajaveslbhujahgamandapa see article re¬ 
ferred to. An iron ladder has been con¬ 
structed to the frescoes of Sigiriya. — 
Excavation was restricted to the terra¬ 
ces around the Rajavesibhujahga, where 
pottery and Chinese coins (A. D. 618 to 
1265) have been found in large quantity. — 
196 photographs taken, and the paint¬ 
ings of the wooden ceiling of the Kalaniya 
Temple copied. The Department is still 
housed in the Museum at Colombo in a 
very inconvenient manner. The Anura- 
dhapura Museum, however, has been some¬ 
what improved. 

522. *[Ceylon Journal of Science. Section G. Vol. 
II, part 2, Archaeology, Ethnology, etc. Edited 
by A. M. HOCART, Colombo: 1930]. See 
An. BibL I. A. 1930, no. 521, and 1931, no. 488. 

Reviewed: Ind. Ant., vol. LXI, p. 160, by 
C. E. A. W. 0 [ldham]. 

^2^. % Epigraphia Zeylanica , being lithic and other 
inscriptions from Ceylon. Edited and trans¬ 


lated by H, W. CODRINGTON, C.C.S. and S. 
PARANAVITANA, Epigraphical Assistant to 
the Archaeological Commissioner. (Archaeolo¬ 
gical Survey of Ceylon). Vol. Ill, part 5. 
London: published for the Government of 
Ceylon by H. Milford. Oxford University 
Press, 1932. 4to, pp. 225—288, plates 25— 
33. — Price of each part: 5s. net. 

Contents: No. 21 (cont.) Kataragama In¬ 
scriptions, by S. PARANAVITANA, p. 225. — 
No. 22. A fragmentary Slab-inscription 
found at the Buddhist Railing near the 
Eastern Dagaba, Anuradhapura (A. S. I. 
No. 119), by the Same, pp. 226—229.— 
No. 23. The Kevulgama Inscription, by 
H. W. CODRINGTON, C.C.S., pp. 230—235. - 
No. 24. The Madavala Rock-inscription, by 
the Same, pp. 235—240. — No. 25. The 
Palkumbura Sannasa, by the Same, pp. 
240—247. —No. 26. Two Rock-inscriptions 
from Labuatabandigala (A. S. I. Nos. 449 
and 450), by S. PARANAVITANA, pp. 247— 
253. — No. 27. Kaludiyapokuna Inscript¬ 
ions (A. S. I. Nos. 429—431), by the Same, 
PP - 2 53 —269. — No. 28. Colombo Museum 
Pillar-inscription of Kassapa IV, by the 
Same, pp. 270—277. — No. 29. Dadigama 
Slab-inscription of Bhuvanekabahu VI, by 
the Same, pp. 278— 286. — No. 30. A 
Pillar Inscription of Bhuvanaikabahu Ma- 
hapa from Anuradhapura, by the Same, 
pp. 286—288. 
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B. BOOKS AND ARTICLES. 


ings is well supported by the photographs 
and the plans; credit is due to the draughts¬ 
man, A. D. L. Perera, for such thorough 
delineation in the plans.” 


524. Codrington, H. W.: — The Kevulgania In¬ 
scription. 

Ep. Zeyl ., vol. Ill, pp. 230—235, plate 26. 
This inscription is dated in the first year 
of King Siri Sangabo Kalinga Vijaya Bahu, 
who is probably identical with Sahasa 
Malla. If so, the date corresponds to Oct. 
10, A. D. 1200. The document records a 
grant to an individual, called Gulpiti But, 
for loyalty to His Majesty even to the 
receiving of wounds in his service. 

525. Codrington, H. W.: — The Madavala Rock- 
inscription . 

Ep. Zeyl. , vol. Ill, pp. 235—240, plate 27. 
This inscription records a grant of land 
made to a silversmith by King Parakrama 
Bahu VI in his 47th year (1458 or 1459 
A. D.). 

526. Codrington, H. W.: — The Palkumbura 
Sannasa. 

Ep. Zeyl., vol. Ill, pp. 240—247, plate 28. 
The copper-plate charter edited here re¬ 
cords a grant of land, subject to a payment 
to Vishnu, to the Mahathera of the Sene- 
virat-mu}a establishment. It is dated in the 
reign of King Bhuvanaika Bahu (VII), the 
ruler of Kotte (16th century). 

GROUSSET, Rene: — IJart pdlci et sena dans 
! Inde exterielire. 

See below, no. 629. 

Also on Pala influence in Ceylonese sculp¬ 
ture. 

527. *[Hocart, A. M.: — The Temple of the Tooth 
in Kandy. [Mem. Arch. Surv . Ceylon, vol. IV). 
London: 1931]. See An. Bibl. I. A. 1931 , no. 
494. — [Add: Price: £ I is.] 

Reviewed: JRAS., 1932, pp. 982!, by 
Andreas Nell: “Mr. PIOCART furnishes 
an account of the ritual of the worship 
in this temple which fills a gap .... The 
ample description of the structure in the 
central shrine and in the accessory build¬ 


528. Law, Birnala Churn: — Pali Chronicles. 
An. Bhandharkar Inst., vol. XIII, parts III— 
IV, pp. 250—299. 

On the author, contents, sources and his¬ 
torical value of the Dipavamsa, Mahdvamsa, 
Saddhammasamgaha, Sandesakathd, Thu- 
pavamsa , Hatthavanagallaviharavamsa , 
Ddthavamsa , Chakesadhdtuvamsa, Gandha- 
vamsa, Sasanavamsa. 

529. Nell, Dr. Andreas: — The. Dakkhina-Vihara 
Thupa and the Elara Sohana. 

Daily News, Colombo, 8 Dec. 1932. 

530. Nell, Dr. Andreas: — A Visit to the Ancient 
Capitals of Ceylon. 

Ind. Art & L ., vol. VI, pp. 83—86, with 
two plates (4 figs.). 

Lecture delivered before the India Society, 
London. The three ancient royal capitals 
were: Anuradhapura (367 B. C.—846 A. D.), 
Polonnaruva (846—1236), Kandy (i. e., 
‘Senkadagalanuvara’, 1593-1815). Dr. Nell 
gives a brief historical account with special 
reference to the buildings erected by the 
various rulers. 

531. Paranavitana, S.: — Kataragama Inscrip¬ 
tions. 

Ep. Zeyl., vol. Ill, p. 225 (concld.) 

Cf. An. Bibl. I. A. 1931, no. 514. 

532. Paranavitana, S.: — A fragmentary Slab- 
inscription found at the Buddhist Railing near 
the Eastern Ddgdba, Anuradhapura (A.S.I. 
No. up). 

Ep. Zeyl., vol. Ill, pp. 226—229, plate 25. 
The inscription here edited is found on 
the upper half of a slab discovered at the 
building known as 'the Buddhist Railing’ 
near the so-called Abhayagiri Vihara. The 
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object of the record is to proclaim certain 
rules concerning a 'Water Pavilion’ at the 
Ratnamapirivena in the Jetavana monastery. 
It furnishes further evidence to show that 
the so-called 'Abhayagiri Vihara’ is actu¬ 
ally the Jetavana monastery. The inscription 
is dated in the 7th year of Mahinda IV. 

533. PARANAVITANA, S.: — Two Rock-inscriptions 
from Labuatabdhdigala (A. S. L Nos . 44(4 
and 4.50). 

Ep. Zeyl., vol. Ill, pp. 247—253, plate 29. 
These two inscriptions in characters of 
about the fifth century A. D. record each 
a donation of money for the celebration 
of the vassa festival to the mahdvihdra 
of Devagiri. This monastery, which is not 
mentioned in the chronicles, must have 
stood on the rock where the inscriptions 
are found. 

534. Paranavitana, S.: — Kaludiyapokima In¬ 
scriptions (A. S. I Nos . 429 — 43 1 )' 

Ep . Zeyl, vol. Ill, pp. 253—269, plates 30 
and 31. 

These three inscriptions are found on the 
site of an extensive ruined monastery, 
called the Dakinigiri (= Pali Dakkhinagiri) 
Monastery in two of them, the third one 
being illegible. One inscription dated in 
the reign of a king Sirisangbo records 
gifts for providing food to the inmates of 
the monastery. The other, which was issued 
by a king Mahasena (either Sena III or 
Sena IV), is a katika or set of regulations 
agreed upon by common consent, viz. y 
rules for the monks, the temple officials, 
and the royal officers. The script is that 
of the ninth and tenth century respectively. 

535. Paranavitana, ColomboMiiseumPillar- 
inscription of Kas sap a IV. 

Ep. Zeyl. , vol. Ill, pp. 270—277, plate 32. 
This inscription incised on a stone pillar 
of unknown origin, now preserved in the 
Colombo Museum, is dated in the reign 
of Kassapa IV [circa 891—908 A. D.). It 
records the grant of immunities to an 


estate which was an endowment of a lying- 
in-home founded by the Chief Secretary 
Senal. 

536. Paranavitana, S.: — Dadigama Slab-in¬ 
scription of Bhuvanekabdhu VI. 

Ep. ZeyL , vol. Ill, pp. 278—286, plate 33. 
This inscription is dated in tlie reign of 
Bhuvanekabahu (VI), whose initial regnal 
year appears to be 1469 A. D. In it the 
king proclaims a grant of amnesty to the 
inhabitants of the Four Koralas who had 
recently rebelled and had been reduced 
to subjection. 

537. Paranavitana, S.: — A Pillar Inscription 
of Bhuvanaikabdhu Mahapd from Anura- 
dhapura . 

Ep. Zeyl.y vol. Ill, pp. 286—288. 

This inscription records a grant of land to 
a pirivena constructed by the heir-apparent 
Bhuvanaikabahu, son of Vijayabahu. It be¬ 
longs to the 13th century A. D. and is the 
latest record of Singhalese royalty found 
at Anuradhapura. 

538. SALETORE, B. A.: — The Vijayanagara Con¬ 
quest of Ceylon . 

Ind. Ant.y vol. LXI, pp. 215—219, and 
223—227. 

“It was under Virupaksha that Ceylon was 
conquered. The situation in that island was 
not unfavourable for the Vijayanagara 
rulers. The northern part of Ceylon was 
under the king of Jaffna. A Muhammadan 
pirate was the master of Colombo. The 
capital was distracted with civil commo¬ 
tion . .. Whether the flight of Vlra Alake£- 
vara had anything to do with the appear¬ 
ance of Vijayanagara troops in Ceylon is 
a point that can only be determined by 
future research. The inscriptions mention 
the conquest of Ceylon, and the tribute 
levied from that island, by Prince Viru¬ 
paksha. n 

539. [SCHURHAMMER, G., and Voretzsch, E. A.:- 
Ceylon zur Zeit des Kdnigs Bhuvaneka Baku 
und Franz Xavers , 1539—* 55 2 - Leipsic: 
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1928]. See An. Bibl . L A. 1928, no. 470, 
1929, no. 465, 1930, no. 546, and /pj/, 
no. 518. 

Reviewed: WZKM , vol. 38, pp. 287—288, 
by P. ScHEBESTA : “Die Publikation ist eine 
hervorragend kritische, der man jedes Ver- 
trauen entgegenbringen muss. Sie bringt 
zweifellos das, was sie verspricht: eine neue 
sichere Grundlage fur die Geschichte Cey- 
lons, und klart besonders jenen kurzen 
Abschnitt von 13 Jahren, der fur Ceylon 
eine neue Epoche bedeutet.” 

540. Siddhartha, Rev. R., M.A. : — Mahanama 
in the Pali Literature. 


Ind. Hist . Quart., vol. VIII, pp. 462—465. 
The writer states, that the Dlpavamsa , 
which King Dhatusena wished to propa¬ 
gate, was neither the work now known 
as Dlpavamsa , nor the Sinhalese Mafia - 
vamsa preserved in the Mahavihara, but 
the Padyapadoruvamsa , the new work in 
Pali composed by Mahanama thera. 

541. VENKATACHALAM, G.: — A Note on Polon ** 
narmva Bronzes. Some Notable Specimens 
in the Colombo Museum. 

Roopa-Lekha , vol. Ill, nos. 10/11, pp. 41—46, 
with one plate. 

The dancing Siva and £aiya Saints. 
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A. PERIODICALS. 


542. ^[Bulletin de F Fcole Francaise d'Extreme- 
Orient. Tome XXIX. — 1929. Hanoi: 1930]. 
See: An. Bibl. I. A. ipjo, no. 549. 
Reviewed: Ind . Ant., vol. LXI, p. 162, 
by C. E. A. W. 0 [ldhamJ. 

543 - ^[Bulletin de F licole Francaise d'Extreme- 
Orient. Vol. XXX: 1930. Hanoi: 1931]. See 
An. Bibl. I. A. ipji, no. 520. 

Reviewed : The Modern Review , vol. LII, 
no. 1, p. 74, by K. Nag. 

544. * Bulletin de F Poole Francaise d' Extreme- 
Orient. Volume XXXI: 1931. Hanoi; 1932. 
4to, 709 pages, 120 plates and 66 text- 
illustrations. — Price: 30$oo. 

Contents: Etudes cambodgiennes, XXV- 
XXVII, by G. C CEDES, pp. 1—23. — Quel- 
ques points de comparaison fournis par la 
Chine protohistorique, by Etienne Patte 
pp. 25—38. — Notes et melanges: Le 
piedestal de Tra-kieu, by G. Cced^S, pp. 
201—212. — Contribution a une mono- 


B. BOOKS AND 

545. ABDUL-Aziz, Engku: - Neoliths from Johore . 

J. Mai. Br. R.A.S. , vol. X, part I, p. 159, 
with one plate. 

Stone implements found in 1919 on the 
beach at Tanjong Bunga. 

546. Bernet Kempers, A. J.: — Een bronzen 
Buddhabeeld van het Maleische Schiereiland. 

[A bronze Buddha image from the Malay 
Peninsula]. 5 


graphie de Tile aux Buissons (Hongay), 
by Cne Pin AULT, pp. 213—220. — Chro- 
nique [Pedestal of Tra-kieu restored in 
the Mus£e de Tourane; Restauration of 
the Temple of Po Nagar, Nhatrang; Further 
clearing work at Ankor; Restoration work 
at Bantay Sr£i; Fresh discoveries in the 
province of T k K&v; Restoration of the 
That Luong of Vien Chan, Laos: Further 
prehistoric researches of Mile COLANl]. — 
L’arch^ologie du Siam, by J. Y. CLAEYS, 
pp. 361 —448. — Notes archeologiques, 
by Dr. F. D. K. BOSCH, pp. 485—497. — 
Chronique [Treasure trove of Vlnh-phuc, 
Tonkin; Exploration in Cochin-China, 
especially a trial excavation at Du^c-hoa; 
further work at and near Ankor [See also 
the introduction to the present Biblio¬ 
graphy ]; among the important newly found 
inscriptions are three unearthed at the 
Prasat Trap&n Ropou, just outside Ankor; 
Restoration work carried out at the Th’at 
Luong of Vieng £&n; further prehistoric 
researches by Mile. COLANl]. 


ARTICLES. 

Maandbl. b. k ., vol. IX, pp. 238—240, with 
one illustration. 

Discussion of a Buddha image, discovered 
in the neighbourhood of Ipoh, now in the 
Perak Museum, Taiping [F. M. S.]. The 
statue shows the influence of the art of 
the Gupta period, especially of images of 
the Mathura type. 

Beyer, H. Otley: — A Preliminary Cala¬ 


is 
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logue of the Pre-Spanish Ceramic Wares found 
in the Philippine Islands . (Typewritten). 
Reviewed: J, Siam S vol. XXV, pt. 2 f 
July 1932, pp. 230—232, by R. Le May: 
“On the subject of Siamese Ceramic Wares 
made in Sawankhalok, this is unquestion- 
aby the most important work which has 
hitherto appeared.” 

548. Bosci-I, Dr. F. D. K.: — Notes archlologiques . 
B&FEO., vol. XXXI, pp. 485—497, with 8 
plates. 

I. Le motif de Varc-h-biche a Java et an 
Champa . The arch over doors and heroes 
in Hindu-Javanese art, with two deers’ 
heads at the two lower ends, occurs also 
in Champa. Dr. BOSCH mentions similar 
motifs in Chinese art, and shows that the 
old interpretation of the ‘Deer Arch’ as 
the Rainbow, must be abandoned. — 

II, La Lihgodbhavamurti de Qiva en In- 
dochine, A number of different forms of 
lingas discussed. — III. Un bas-relief du 
Bayon. This relief has been interpreted as 
the pulling down of a female statue. Dr. 
BOSCH points out that the representation 
shows the deliverance of a lady (princess 
or nagi) of a mountain. 

549. *Boudet, Paul, and Remi BOURGEOIS: — 
Bibliographie de F Indochine Frangaise: Ip2j — 
ip2p, (ficole Frangaise d’Extreme-Orient). 
Hanoi: Imprimerie d’Extreme-Orient, 1932. 
[The title-page gives 1931, but the paper 
cover 1932 which is the actual year of publi¬ 
cation]. Imperial 8vo, vii and 240 pages. — 
Price: 7$. 

This volume is a continuation of the 
author’s previous bibliography running from 
1913 to 1926 (published ibid,, 1929). Two 
indices, the one of subjects, the other of 
authors. 

550. BRUHL, Odette: — Les nouvelles collections 
du Musee Guimet . 

Gaz, B,-Arts, 6e periode, tome VII, 1932, 
pp. 301—308, with 6 illustrations. 

“Des credits gdnereusement accordes per- 
mettaient h MM. Rend GROUSSET et Phi¬ 


lippe Stern, conservateurs-adjoints, de 
realiser les vastes projets elabores sous la 
direction du conservateur du musde, M. 
J. Hackin. Au rneme moment, les collec¬ 
tions se trouvaient considdrablement ac¬ 
crues. D’Afghanistan, d’une part, nous 
parvenaient les resultats des fouilles de la 
mission archeologique frangaise, dirigee par 
M. Hackin en 1930: des fresques de pro¬ 
portions monu men tales et de nombreux 
stucs provenant de sanctuaires rupestres 
des valldes de Bamiyan et de Kakrak. 
D’autre part, le Gouvernement General de 
l’lndo-chine et l’Ecole Frangaise d’Extreme- 
Orient confiaient au Musee Guimet une 
serie de sculptures khmeres et tchames 
qui, deja, avaient excitd, a 1 ’Exposition 
Coloniale, l’admiration des visiteurs du pa¬ 
vilion d’Angkor. De plus, le Musee Indo- 
chinois du Trocadero deposait au Musee 
Guimet un ensemble important de pieces 
khm&res originales, notamment des frag¬ 
ments d’architecture. Enfin, de genereux 
donateurs — citons avec une particuliere 
reconnaissance M. C.-T. Loo — avaient 
enrichi la section de rinde.” 

551. BYLIN, Margit: — Notes sur quelques objets 
neolithiqnes trouves a Formose . Mus, Far East . 
Ant, Biin t no. 4, pp. 105—no, with two 
plates. 

“Cette civilisation a-t-elle et 6 introduite 
dans Pile d&s cette epoque par des Mon 
Khmers ou bien y a-t-elle ete introduite 
seulement par voie d’dchange ?.. Peut-etre 
faut-il comprendre un passage desannales 
de la dynastie desSuei(s8i-—618), comme 
faisant allusion aux Mon Khmers qui ont 
ete delogds, environ vers l’an 500 apr£s 
Jesus-Christ, par des Strangers, venus des 
Philippines.” 

552. *CLAEYS, J. Y.: — Uarcheologie du Siam . 
B&FEO ., vol. XXXI, pp. 361—448, with 64 
text-illustrations and plates xxxvii-ci. 

From the author’s preface: “Ayant par- 
couru. le Siam de la PeninsuJe Malaise au 
Nord du Laos occidental en passant par 
les anciennes capitales de la valine du 
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Men&m, ayant observe, relevd ou photo¬ 
graphic de nombreux monuments d’influ- 
ences diverses, nous ne desirons pour notre 
modeste part qu’apporter quelques docu¬ 
ments nouveaux ou plus prdcis aux savants 
qui, dans un avenir que nous souhaitons 
rapproche, entreprendront une etude com¬ 
plete et approfondie de ce pays.” The 
essay, however, gives more than the above 
quotation suggests; it is an exhaustive 
treatment of a large number of monuments 
with ample notes on architecture and 
sculpture, chronology and history. Besides 
illustrations of buildings and sculptures, 
the author gives a number of architectural 
drawings. 

553. C CEDES, G.: — Discovery of a pre-Angkor 
Monument in the Group of Angkor. 

An. Bibl. I. A. 1930 , pp. 14—16, with 1 text- 
illustration and 1 collotype plate. 

The author has located in 1928 the new 
capital of Jayavarman II (802—854A.D.), 
KutI, and its Sivaite sanctuary of Kutisvara 
on the site or in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of Banteay Kdei. This hypothe¬ 
tical location, based on epigraphic and 
literary evidence, has now been confirmed 
by the discovery of a group of three brick 
towers of the 9th century. It is the first 
vestige of pre-Angkor art discovered at 
Angkor. 

554. Ccedes, George: — Etudes cambodgiennes. 
BEFEO., vol. XXXI, pp. X—23, with 7 plates. 

XXV. Deux inscriptions sanskrites du Fou- 
nan. So far all conclusions as to the exist¬ 
ence and nature of the so-called Fu-nan 
period (before 550 A. D.) were conjectural. 
Now the author publishes two Sanskrit 
inscriptions, thought of Kambodian origin, 
but really from Fu-nan. Rubbings, Roman¬ 
ised transcripts, French translations and 
notes. — XXVI. La date de Kbit Ker. 
There is a flagrant contradiction between 
the accepted date of accession of Jaya¬ 
varman IV, i. e. 850 S. (928 A. D.), and 
the foundation of the K6h Ker, i. e. 843 
The latter date is twice given, and no 
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other conclusion is left but that Jayavarman 
IV reigned seven j'ears earlier than was 
supposed. Possibly he was proclaimed king 
during the lifetime of his nephew Harsa- 
varman I. — XXVII. La date du Bhphuon. 
The question whether the Hemasrngagiri 
and Hemagiri are one or two monuments, 
is still unsettled. M. C(ED6s points out 
that the Baphuon cannot be either of them 
and that this monument very probably 
is identical with the Svarnadrl of the in¬ 
scriptions, built by Udayadityavarman II. 


555. CcED^S, G.: — Le piedestal de Tra-kieu. 
BEFEO., vol. XXXI, pp. 201—212, with 
two plates. 

M. Przyluski’s identification of the scenes 
sculptured on the pedestal of Trk-kieu as 
the arrival of the Indians in Indochina, is 
erroneous. These reliefs illustrate the legend 
of Krishna, Balarama and the hunchbacked 
lady of Mathura, and the bending of the 
bow ofKamsa, told in th & Bhugavatapurana, 
X, Vishnupurana, V, Hartvarnsa, LXNXIII 
or LXXXII, and in the last actofBhasa’s 
Balacharita. 

556. Ccedi&s, G.: — Notes sur quelques sculptures 
provenant de Srideb (Siam). 

Etudes f orientalism Linossier, pp. 159— 
164, with six plates. 

Note on some sculptures from the site of 
Srideb on the left bank of the river Nam 
Sak, acquired by the National Museum of 
Bangkok in 1926 and 1929. Their style 
is not Khmer or pre-Khm£r. A fragmentary 
Sanskrit inscription is assigned to the 5th— 
6th century, and the whole site seems to 
belong to this early epoch. The sculptures 
furnish a connecting link between early 
Khmer art and the Indian prototypes of 
the Gupta period. 

557. CcEDES, G.: — Indische Kunst in Siam. [Indian 
Influence upon Siamese Art]. Ned. Ind. 0 . 
& N., vol. XVII, pp. 12—31, with 17 illus¬ 
trations. 

Translation of An. Bibl. I. A. 1930, no. 555. 
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*CCEDES, George: — Le temple d'Angkor 
Vat , III. 

See below, no. 598. 

*CoHN, William: - Sammlung Baron Eduard 
von der Heydt: Asiatische Plastik: China , 
Japan y Vorder-Hinterindien, Java . 

See above, no. 24. 

558. [COLANI, Madeleine: — Recherches sur le 
prehistorique indochinois . 

B&FEOy vol, XXX, pp. 299—422]. See An. 
Bibl. I. A. ip3i t no. 540. 

Reviewed: Rev. Arch. f 5.S., vol. XXXVI, 
p. 109, by Sfalomon] R[einach], 

559. *CORDIER, Henri: — Bibliotheca in do sink a. 
Dictionnaire bibliographique des ouvrages 
relatifs a la peninsule indoc hinoise; Vol. V: 
IndeXy par Mme M.-A. Roland-Cabaton. 
(Publications de Flicole Frangaise d’Extreme- 
Orient: Vol. XVIIIbis). Paris: G. van Oest, 
Ernest Leroux, 1932. Imperial 8vo, 309 
pages. 

Index of authors; index of subjects. 

560. DOUGLASS, Miss Lucille: — Angkor: the nezv 
discoveries in Cambodia. 

JRAS.y 1932, pp. 506—509. 

Abstract of a lecture delivered before the 
Royal Asiatic Society. The author (a 
painter-etcher) describes briefly the origin 
and development of Khmer art and civili¬ 
zation, in the light of the new chronology 
of Philippe Stern and Cced£s. 

561. Douglass, Miss Lucille: — Angkor: a Royal 
Romance. 

Ind . Art & L ., vol. VI, pp. 109—1x9. 

A lecture delivered before the India Society, 
London. A survey of the history of the 
Khmers and of Angkor. 

562. FlNOT, L.: — Stiles historiees du Cambodge. 
Etudes d' orientalisme Lmossier , pp, 255—259, 
with 3 plates. 

At first inscriptions were incised in the 
unhewn rock or stone; gradually the stele 


form develops, with slight variations in 
Champa and in Cambodia. The author 
discusses especially a type of stelae which 
he calls stiles historiees. Here a figure, 
sculptured above or beneath the inscription, 
is either the donor or a devatd to whom 
the donation is made; in some cases there 
is no connexion between the image and 
the text. 

563. FlNOT, Louis: — Le Yasodharagiri et le 
Phimanakhs . 

JA.y vol. CCXX, pp. 47—59. 

“Le probl&me se pose done ainsi:oubien 
les piedroits inscrits du Phimanakas fai- 
saient partie integrante de Pedifice primitif, 
et alors ce temple pourrait etre le Yaso- 
dhagiri [as suggested by M. Philippe Stern]; 
mais dans ce cas, il restera a expliquer 
l’existence d’une fondation vishnouite f’aite 
par un particular dans le petit sanctuaire 
du Linga royal, et a identifier le vrah vnam 
que Suryavarman faisait construire en 1006 
dans Penceinte de son palais; ou bien les 
dits piedroits ont 6te empruntes ailleurs 
et utilises en r^emploi dans la chapelle du 
Phimanakas: alors celui-ci, n’etant plus date 
par l’inscription, peut etre identifie avec 
le Hemagiri achev£ au ddbut du xie siecle 
par Saryavarman ; mais, si cette hypoth&se 
est admise, le nom de Yasodharagiri reste 
en Pair sans qu’on puisse, pour le moment, 
proposer a ce sujet plus que de simples 
conjectures.” Possibly the Yasodharagiri 
has been either destroyed by the Chams 
in 1177 or sacrificed to the ‘urbanism* of 
King Jayavarman VII. 

564. [Goloubew, Victor: — L'dge du bronze au 
Tonkin et dans le Nord-Annam]. 

See Ann. Bibl. L A. 1 1^31 y no. 556. 

Reviewed: Tschr. Bat. Gen. f vol. LXXII, 
pp. 135—7, by K. C. Crucq. 

565. Goloubew, Victor, ph.d. : — Excavations at 
Dong-so^n (Province Thanh-ho a, Annam). 

An. Bibl. L A. 1930, pp. 11—14, with one text- 
illustration and a plate. 
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566. *[GR0SLIER, George: - Les collections khmtres 
dn Musee Albert Sarraut a Phnom-Penh. 
Paris-Brussels: 1931.] See An. Bibl. I. A. 
ipji, no. 557. 

Reviewed: The Asiatic Review, vol. XXVIII, 
no. 94, p. 358. 

Museum , vol. XXXIX, pp. 188 f., by J. Ph. 
Vogel. 

y. d . Savants , 1932, no. 7, p. 328, by P. 
MASSON~OURSEL: “G. Groslier excelle a 
commenter chacune des figures qu’il pre¬ 
sente, en depit des incertitudes qui sub- 
sistent sur les circonstances de lieu et de 
temps ou elles ont ete fagonndes.” 
Pantheon , vol. IX, pp. 141 —142, by L. 
BACHHOFER: “Es war ein guter Gedanke, 
die sch6nsten und interessantesten Stiicke 
des Museums in einemBand zu vereinen und 
vorzulegen.” 

Am. >. Arch., vol. XXXVI, pp. 2i 4 f.,by 
A. K. COOMARASWAMY: “The printing and 
reproductions in this latest of the Ars 
Asiatica series have all the merits we are 
accustomed to expect from MM. Van Oest. 
The descriptions of the illustrations are 
brief but illuminating; somewhat fuller 
documentation might have been desirable.” 
JAOS ., vol. LII, pp. 83T, by A. K. COOMA¬ 
RASWAMY. 

Toting Pao, vol. XXIX, pp. i86f., by [Paul 
Pelliot]. 

567. GOHLER, Ulrich : — Buddhistische Plastik in 
Siam: ein Versuch einer Gesamtiibersicht . 
OAZ ., N. S. vol. VIII, pp. 239—248, with 4 
plates. 

a Es ist von grossem Reize”, the author 
says, “zu untersuchen, wie im Laufe der 
Zeit der Stil der religiosen Kunst Siams 
gewechselt hat und welch verschiedenen 
Einfliissen die jeweiligen Ausdrucksformen 
unterworfen waren. Immer muss man sich 
freilich dariiber klar sein, dass es sich um 
ein sehr ausgedehntes Forschungsgebiet 
handelt, und dass man immer wieder nur 
allzusehr im Dunkeln tappt.” The author 
then gives a brief survey of Siamese art, the 
schools of Dvaravati, £rlvijaya, Lopburi, 
Chiengsen, Sukhotai, Uthong and Ayuthia. 


Gupta, Nalini Nath Das: — To the East 
of Samatata. 

See above, no. 480. 

568. Halliday, R.: — The Mon Inscriptions of 
Siam . 

J. Burma Res . S., vol. XXII, part III, pp. 
107—119. 

“What are the gains from the study of 
these old records? We see how the Mons 
whom hitherto we had associated with this 
land only, were a civilizing force in the 
Menam valley. We see how Buddhism must 
have won its way among them away back 
in those early years. The theory that the 
Mons like the Burmese and the Siamese 
came down from the north is held by some 
scholars. Here we find them going up the 
Menam rather than coming down. Civili¬ 
zation and religion came from India by 
way of the sea, and must have come to 
places on the coast first and naturally 
had to go up river to find the inland popu¬ 
lations. That of course has nothing to do 
with the origin of the peoples... Philolo- 
gically these inscriptions are of importance 
in showing the way in which the language 
has developed. The Lamphun ones form 
an important link between the Mon of 
the Pagan inscriptions of Burma and that 
of the later ones of Pegu. The Lophburi 
Inscription shows the language as it was 
centuries before Anorata sacked Thaton 
and carried its scholars to Upper Burma.” 
Reviewed: Rangoon Gazette, 20 Aug. 1932. 

569. HEINE-GELDERN, Robert: — Bedeutung und 
Herkunft der dltesten hinterindischen Metall- 
trommeln (Kesselgongs). 

Asia Major, vol. VIII, fasc. 3, 1932, pp. 
519—537- 

“Durch die Funde von Dong-son sind die 
Metalltrommeln aus ihrer ratselhaften Iso- 
lierung gelost. Sie sind eines der wichtig- 
sten Zeugnisse ftir jene alten bronzezeit- 
lichen Stromungen, die einst vom Norden 
her auf die Lander und Inseln Siidostasiens 
eingewirkt haben, bis in unsere Tage leben- 
dig gebliebene Reste einer seit nahezu zwei 
Jahrtausenden verschollenen Kultur.” 
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Heine-Geldern, Dr. R. von: — Urheimat 
und fruheste Wanderungen der Anstronesier. 
See below, no. 632. 

Heine-Geldern, Robert: — Ueber Kris - 
Griffe und ihre mythischen Grundlagen. 

See below, no. 633. 

570. *[Indochine . Ouvrage public sous la direction 
de M. Sylvain L£vi. Paris 1931]. See An. 
Bibl. /. A. ipji, no. 561. 

Reviewed: BuL Amis de VOr., no. 12, pp. 
44—45- 

Toung PaOy vol. XXIX, p. 214, by [Paul 
Pelliot] : “Les planches sont d’une execu¬ 
tion hors pair.” 

571 .Inscriptions of Christian Tombs. 

y. Burma Res. S ., vol. XXII, part I, pp. 42-43. 

572. The Inscriptions of Wat Brah Jetuban . Edited 
by the Royal Institute and printed for distri¬ 
bution at the funeral of H.M. Queen Sud- 
dhasinlnat?, B.E. 2472. 2 vols., 8vo, 84*217 
*4 547 pp. with illustrations. 

Reviewed: J. Siam S. y vol. XXV, pt. 2, 
July 1932, pp. 222—223, byP.S.S.: “The 
inscriptions of Wat Brah Jetuban (Wat 
Pho) represent a fund of knowledge which, 
about a hundred years ago, was thought 
worthy of being preserved, and was there¬ 
fore inscribed on stone and built into the 
walls of the Wat when it was repaired and 
enlarged by King Rama III (Phra: Nang 
Klao) .... The collection of the inscrip¬ 
tions is not exhaustive, as many of the 
inscriptions are now lost or, when still 
intact, could be printed only partly.... 
A publication of outstanding merit.” 

573. *[JAB0UILLE, P., and J. H. PEYSSONNAUX: — 
Musee de Khai-Dinh (Hue): Historique du 
musee. Hu£: 1931]. See An . Bibl. I. A. rpji, 
no. 563. 

Reviewed: Toung Pao , vol. XXIX, p. 195, 
by [Paul Pelliot]. 

574- *[Kao Hiong-tcheng ^ fi - % $ 
MM Ngan-nan tche yuan. Texte chinois 


£dit£ et public sous la direction de Leo¬ 
nard AUROUSSEAU. Avec une £tude sur le 
Ngannan tche yuan et son auteur par E. 
Gaspardone.* (ficole Frangaise d’Extreme- 
Orient, Collection de textes et documents 
sur l’lndochine, vol. I). Hanoi: Imprimerie 
d’Extreme-Orient, 1932. Royal 8vo, 56 and 
[262] pages. 

The late Mons. AUROUSSEAU has for many 
years past planned this series of original 
texts and prepared the present volume as 
the first of the series. The Chinese text 
was already printed in 1924. M. Gaspar- 
DONE has made a thorough study of all 
available manuscripts, and writes an intro¬ 
duction to the volume. He concludes that 
the work goes back to the period yong-lo 
(1403—1424) and has been reshaped in the 
period hbng-ctuc (1470—1497). Although 
a compilation in portions, the work is a 
valuable historic document: “En resume” 
M. Gaspardone concludes, “environ la 
moitie du texte repr^sente un t^moignage 
contemporain assez direct sur Tetat de 
l’Annam et de ^occupation ming jusqu’en 
la 17c ann£e yong-lo (1419)”. 

575. Law, Dr. Narendra Nath: — Some images 
and traces of Mahay ana Buddhism in Chit¬ 
tagong. 

Ind. Hist. Quart., vol. VIII, pp.332—^341. 
The writer describes 13 Mahayana images 
collected by the Aggamahapandita of the 
Buddhist monastery at Chittagong. Except 
one they are all of metal. 

“From the palaeographic point of view, 
they belong to the nth or 12th century 
A.D. Artistically they may be attributed 
to the Eastern School of Art which flou¬ 
rished in Bengal and Behar from the 9th 
to the 13th century,..., they bear a close 
resemblance to similar images unearthed 
at Sarnath and Nalanda, the frontiers of 

Assam and the hills of Arakan.They 

are reminiscent of a Mahayanic religious 
wave that passed over Chittagong 8 or 9 
centuries ago.” 

576. Le May, Reginald: — The Coinage of Siam. 
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y. Siam S ., vol. XXV, pt. i, Jan. 1932, pp. 
I—78, with 21 plates. 

Part I: A General Survey; Conclusions: 
the T’ai introduced a standardised silver 
currency first in Siam, the first country of 
the Far East to adopt such a standard. 
Probably they did not invent the idea of 
currency, but borrowed it from Burma, as 
neither China, the Khmer Empire nor the 
Malay Peninsula ever had any standard 
currency. — Part II: The Coinage of the 
Ayudhya (and Earlier) Dynasties. The 
Marks; Bat (Tical) Coinage; Smaller Coi¬ 
nage; Weights and Values; Manufacture 
of ‘Bullet’ Coins; the Interregnum of P’ya 
Tak (1767 —1782). 

577. Le May, Reginald: — The Coinage of Siam. 
Bangkok: The Siam Society, 1932. 

Imperial 8vo, xi and 136 pages, with 32 plates 
and 77 diagrams in the text. — Price: 17 s. 6 d. 

Book edition of no. 576. 

578. LEVY, Esther: — The Musee Gnimet. (Shorter 
Notices). 

Burlington Magazine , vol. LXI, 1932, pp. 37— 
38, with one plate. 

Khmer Statue of Tara, Bayon-style, ca. 
1200. — Head of Buddha, do. — Buddhist 
frescoes from Kakrak, Afghanistan, 5th cen¬ 
tury A.D. 

579. LUCE, G. H.: — Names of the Pytu 

J. Burma Res . 5 ., vol. XXII, part II, p. 90. 
“I suggest therefore that the tircul of the 
Mon inscriptions is the *t culcut of the Chi¬ 
nese; and that we have here approxima¬ 
tions to the actual name of the Pyu for 
themselves.” 

580. LUCE, G. H. : — Burma's debt to Pagan . 

J. Burma Res . £., vol. XXII, part III, pp. 
120—127. 

“It has been the fashion for Burmese scho¬ 
lars to ignore, if not actually to despise, 
the old inscriptions — mainly, I gather, 
on grounds of style... Personally (but I 
am no judge) I find these unpretentious 
records of Pagan offerings delightful. They 


are unquestionably the fountain head of 
Burmese literature.” 

581. *[MANSUY, H.: — La prehistoire en Indochme. 
Resume de Vetat de nos connaissances stir la 
prehistoire et Vethnologie des races anciennes 
de TExtreme-Orient meridional. Hanoi: 1931]. 
See An. Bibl. I. A. ipji f no. 568. 

Reviewed: Toting Pao, vol. XXIX, p. 219, 
by [Paul Pelliot]: “Resume d’ensemble 
par rhomme qui a le plus fait pour creer 
la prehistoire indochinoise, et dont l’oeuvre 
est dignement continuee par Mile COLANI.” 

582. Marshall, Rev. H. I,: — The use of the 
Bronze Drum in Siam . 

y. Burma Res. S., vol. XXII, part I, pp. 21—22. 
“It seems that these drums had two uses. 
One to be carried into battle and to make 
a noise that would add to the din of fighting 
and create panic in the minds of the enemy, 
and the other to use in times of peace to 
encourse the spirits of the clouds to send 
rain. The snails found on the heads of 
these old drums are like the frogs rainy 
season creatures and the reverberations of 
the drums can easily be imagined to imitate 
thunder.” 

583. Mills, J. V.: — Notes on some Malayan 
Place-names . 

y. Mai. Br. R.A.S., vol. X, part I, pp. 16—20. 
I. Batu Berantai. II. Bulla. III. Hsi-li. IV. 
Ka-wang and Ki-pei Islands. V. Ku bo lut. 
VI. Pulau Ular. VII. Suara. 

584. Morris, T. O.: — A Palceolith from Upper 
Burma. 

y. Burma Res. 5 ., vol. XXII, part I, pp. 
19—20, with one plate. 

A hand axe of Chelles type, fashioned from 
a block of silicified monocotyledonous wood, 
found on the Singu Oilfield, in November 
1930. 

585. Mu, Ma Mya: — The Kalasa Pot [In Bur¬ 
mese and English]. 

y. Burma Res. vol. XXII, part II, pp. 
95 — 9 8 - 
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“In the Pagan inscriptions, we frequently 
read of pagodas, either ku or cetl being 
built on a “cankram” resembling a “kalasa 
pot” ... The difficulty lies in attempting 
to find points of resemblance between the 
kalasa pot and the cankram ... The 
cankrarh is a flat square basement, and as 
far as we can see from the ruins of the 
pagodas at Pagan, it bears no likeness in 
form to the kalasa pot. On the Mahgala 
cetl at Pagan, we can find standing at the 
corners of the terrace ornaments shaped 
like kalasa pots. Does this phrase refer to 
such ornaments on the terraces or cah¬ 
kram?” 


586. NAUDIN, Mile Georgette: — UEcole Fran - 
false (TExtreme-Orient: at the International 
Colonial Exhibition , Paris , JpS 1 * 

Ind. Art & L. } vol. VI, pp. 14 —*9> with 4 
plates. 

A brief survey of the manifold activities 
of the School of the Far East with special 
reference to the exhibition held at Paris. 
The plates are charts showing the various 
museums, missions, organisations etc. of the 
School. 

587. Patte, Prof, fitienne: — Quelques points de 
comparaison founds par la Chine protohisto- 
rique . 

BfiFEO ., vol. XXXI, pp. 25 — 38, with 11 
text-illustrations. 

Les haches a tenon indochinoises et les 
ko. — Les poignards de Binh-ca (Tonkin). — 
Les poteries au panier. — Les anneaux 
de jade. — Comparaisons avec Part de 
Page du Fer au Caucase. 

Remarkable similarity between objects of 
Chinese protohistory and Indochinese and 
Caucasian finds. This is another link between 
the arts of the Far East and Western Asia. 

588. Petit, L. D.: — Siameesche Architectuur . 
[The Architecture of Siam]. 

Ned. hid. 0 . & N., vol. XVII, pp. 33— 49 > 
74—88, with 29 illustrations. 

589. PiNAULT, Cne.: — Contribution a une mo¬ 


nographic de Vile aux Buis sons [Hongay). 
BIsFEO., vol. XXXI, pp. 213—220, with a 
sketch-map. 

tt Bush Island” in Tonkin contains a number 
of antiquities apparently not noted before. 
The author made a survey of five promi¬ 
sing areas; (1) the Thalweg of the Stupas, 
(2) the Ravine of Va-chai, (3) the Pagoda 
Platform, (4) the Ravine of the shooting- 
range, and (5) Cagnabianca, the ground 
of the Mine Surveyor. 

590. Przyluski, J.: — Notes sur Vage du bronze 
en Indochine. (Suite). 

R.A.A. , vol. VII, no. 4, pp. 229—232. 

II. — Les cercles a tangentes . Bronze 
objects from Dong-son often show a motif 
of small circles connected by tangents 
which M. Przyluski derives from the well- 
known Chinese ‘cloud-motif’. 

III. — Les cerfs. M. Goloubew has pub¬ 
lished a bronze drum decorated with 
scenes relating to the sea, but also with 
stags which PRZYLUSKI explains as the 
flying stags of Austro-Asiatic mythology. 

591. Ray, Nihar Ranjan, M.A., P.R.S. : — The Brah~ 
manual Gods in Burma. (A Chapter of Indian 
Art and Iconography). Calcutta: Published by 
the University of Calcutta, 1932. Royal 8vo, 
xi and 99 pages, with 23 plates. 

Monograph approved for the Griffith Me¬ 
morial Prize, Calcutta University, 1929. 
The first chapter is introductory, chapters 
II—IV contain an monographic study, and 
the last chapter deals with ‘Art and His¬ 
torical Background.’ 

Reviewed: Ind. Hist. Quart., vol. VIII, 
pp. 383 — 384, by N. Dutt: “The author 
has brought together with illustrations all 
the information regarding the brahmanical 
images of Visnu, Joiva, Brahma, Ganesa, 
Surya, etc. and has stated their present 
locations. The period assigned to these 
images is from the 7th to the 14th cen¬ 
tury A. D_ The book is certainly a 

successful attempt at elucidating an im¬ 
portant aspect of early cultural relations 
between India and Burma.” 
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Ray, Nihar-Ranjan: — The Ndt-Hldung 
Temple and its Gods [Pagan, Burma). 

Ind. Ant ., vol. LXI, pp. 175—* 79 . and 197— 
200, with 2 plates. 

“The Nat-Hlaung kyaung, one of the monu¬ 
ments of old Pagan, is the only Visnu, 
in fact, the only Hindu, temple now extant 
in Burma.” 

*Roland-CabaTON, Mme M.-A.: - see above, 
no. 559. 

. SCHERMAN, L.: - Buddha im Furstenschmuck. 
Erlauterung hinterindischer Bildwerke des 
Munchener Museums fiir Volkerkunde. 
(Abhandlungen der Bayerischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften N. F. 7, 1932). Miinchen: 
Verlag der Bayerischen Akademie der Wis¬ 
senschaften, 1932. Royal 4to, 36 pages, with 
14 illustrations. 

“Die rechtglaubigen Birmanen, Shan und 
Siamesen waren betreten, wollte man sie 
davon uberzeugen, dass hier ein Grund- 
pfeiler der Mahayana-Theologie (die Drei- 
kOrperlehre) in ihr Hlnayana eingeschmug- 

gelt worden ist_Erst von diesem Blick- 

punkt aus gelingt es, das Werden und die 
Entfaltung des scheinbar so seltsamen 
Jambupati-Typs ihres Schleiers zu ent- 
kleiden.” 


1 . SCHERMAN, L.: — Innenschmuck Birmani- 
scher Kloster. 

Pantheon, vol. IX, pp. 64—66, with two 
illustrations. 

Description of a late group of woodcarv- 
ings from Burma, now in the Ethnograph¬ 
ical Museum, Munich. 

. SEIDENFADEN, Erik: — A Siamese Account 
of the Construction of the Temple on Khao 
Phanom Rung. 

f. Siam S., vol. XXV, pt. 1, Jan. I 93 ^>PP* 
83—106, with 12 plates, I map, and 4 plans. 
Local traditions collected by the district 
officer of Nangrong (Khorat), with a des¬ 
cription of the temples of Mu’ang Tam and 
Phnom Rung. 


595. Si, Lao Htin: — A Note on the word Tanciku, 
[In English and Burmese]. 

y, Burma Res. S., vol. XXII, part III, pp. 
128—131. 

The word Tanciku, mentioned in three 
inscriptions of the Pagan period (dated 
1223, 1227, 1236 A. D.), must have the 
meaning of ‘sandalwood’. Its derivation 
remains a problem; it is earlier than can- 
daku « Pali candanam), and seems to have 
disappeared from use after the 1 agan 
period. 

Stein-Callenfeixs, Dr. P. V. van: — Some 
Early Migrations in the Far East. 

See below, no. 655. 

596. STERN, Philippe: — La transition de Part 
preangkoreen h Tart angkorien et yayavar- 
man II. 

Etudes d’orientalisme Linossier, pp. S °7 
524, with 5 plates. 

Now that the date of the Bayon has been 
corrected and Hariharalaya, the residence 
of Jayavarman II and his successors, has 
been identified with the group of buildings 
of Roluos, M. Stern makes a detailed 
study of the style of the different portions 
of these monuments. He concludes “chacun 
des quatre rois qui se sont succddd k 
Hariharalaya aurait edifie des tours pour 
ses ancetres et marque la ville de son 
empreinte. Ainsi, les principaux edifices 
du [Phnorp] Kulen [/. e. the Mountain Ma- 
hendra] et le groupe de Roluos donne- 
raient, de 802 k 893, un panorama de 
revolution de l’art khmer a travers tout 
un si£cle de notre ere, le ix<=.” 

597. Stewart, J. A.: — Review of UKala's Malta- 
yazawingyi II [ No. 21 ot the Text Publication 
Series). 

y. Burma Res. S., vol. XXII, part II, pp. 
103—105. 

“This volume of U Kala’s History covers 
a very interesting period, the fifteenth and 
the first three quarters of the sixteenth 
centuries A. D. — the last days of the small 
kingdoms and their petty wars, the advent 
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of the Portuguese with cannon and gun¬ 
powder, and the emergence with the aid 
of artillery of Toungoo and Arakan as 
kingdoms of some note. U Kala’s History 
is the principal basis of the Hmannan 
History in which large portions of it are 
incorporated verbatim. It was composed 
in the reign of Taninggamve Min 1714— 
J 733 »” 

598. *Le temple d'Angkor Vat . (Memoires arche- 
ologiques publies par l’Ecole Frangaise 
d Extreme-Orient, tome II). Troisifeme partie: 
La galerie des bas-reliefs , In 3 vols. Paris: G. 
van Oest, 1932. Royal 4to, 14, 7 and 7 pages, 
plates no. 287 to 608, and 8 sketches showing 
the position of sculptures. — Price of these 
three volumes: Frcs. 950.—. 

With this third part the number of volumes 
published on this monument is now brought 
to seven. For the first four vols. See An. 
BibL I. A . ipso, nos. 568 and 573, and 
i p3 I i no. 554. For the whole work see 
above, pp. 4if. 

Reviewed : OAZ., N.S. vol. VIII, pp. 318f., 
by William Cohn [all seven parts]: *... ein 
Monumentalwerk... liber eines der Meister- 
werke der Weltbaukunst, auf das Frank- 
reich stolz sein kann.” 

Am. J. Arch ., vol. XXXVI, p. 8 r, by P. 
B. Cott. [Part II only]. 

JRAS, 1932, p. 145, by C. O. Blagden. 
[Part II only]. 

599. I HAN, Ma Mya, M.A.: — Some of the earlier 
Kings of Pagan Dynasty [In Burmese and 
English]. 

J. Burma Res. S ., vol. XXII, part II, pp. 
98—102. 

The Thetso Mt. inscription from Tuywin- 
daung (obverse) contains a list of the earlier 
kings of the Pagan dynasty. It belongs to 
the reign of King Natonmya, 1211 A. D. 

600. Tin, Pe Maung: — The Saka Era in Pagan. 

J. Burma Res. S. t vol. XXII, part III, p. 151. 

Concluding lines of the Shwegugyi Pagoda 
inscription with the date (1053 &aka — 1131 
A.D.), first published from a newestampage. 


6ooa. Tin, U: — A Note on Old Prome, [In 
Burmese], 

J. Burma Res . 5 .; vol. XXII, part I, p. 39. 

601. VflSSER, H. F. E.]: — Een fraai geschenk 
aan ons Museum . 

Maandbl. b. k. y vol. IX, pp. 125 f., with one 
illustration. 

Description of a Buddha statue from one 
of the countries in the neighbourhood of 
Cambodia, now in the Museum of Asiatic 
Art, Amsterdam. 

602. VflSSER, H. F. E.J: — Plastiek uit Indo~ 
China in ons Museum. 

Maandbl. b. k., vol. IX, pp. 317—320, with 
4 illustrations of Indo-Chinese sculptures in 
the Museum of Asiatic Art, Amsterdam. 

603#. *['Wales, H. G. Quaritch, m.a., ph.d.: — 
Siamese State Ceremonies , their History and 
Function . London, 1931]. See An. BibL LA. 
T 93 I > no. 585. 

Reviewed: Man, vol, XXII, no. 153, p. 127, 
by M. A. MURRAY: “The combination of 
Hindu and Buddhist rites is forcibly pointed 
out, and the origin of many of the cere¬ 
monies has been traced back to India 
through literary sources. ... It is the most- 
important work of the kind on the Far 
East which has appeared in recent years . 

To any one studying customs, especially 
magical and religious customs, it must prove 
invaluable.” 

JRAS., 1932, pp. 424—426, by L. D. 
BARNETT: “This arduous undertaking has 
been accomplished with notable skill, tho¬ 
roughness and success.” 

The Asiatic Review , vol. XXVIII, no. 94, 
PP* 350 — 3 S 2 , by A. M. Hocart. 

J* Lnd . Hist., vol. XI, pp. 394—402: “An 
important contribution to the history of 
Indian culture.” 

Bui. Amis de I Or., no. 12, pp. 42—44: 
“Monographic soignee, intdressante.” 

603^. Wales, Dr. H. G. Quaritch : — An Intro¬ 
duction to the Study of Siamese Painting. 
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Ind. Art & L. f voL VI, pp. 102—108, with 
4 plates (8 figs.). 

No Siamese painting prior to the year 1767 
A.D. is extant, and the present lecture 
deals, consequently, with the pictoral art of 
these last two centuries. Dr. Wales, 
however, furnishes some indirect evidence 
of the superior quality of earlier painting, 
which must have been influenced by the 
paintings of Ajanta and Sigiriya (Ceylon). 

603^. Wales, H. G. Quaritch: — Siamese Painting. 
JR AS., 1932, pp. 774^ 

Abstract of a lecture delivered before the 
Royal Asiatic Society. No examples of 
Siamese painting have survived from a 
period anterior to the destruction of the 
old capital Ayudhya in A.D. 1767. The 
lecturer finds already in the earliest exam¬ 
ples influence of the Ajanta and Sigiriya 
style, whilst Chinese influence begins much 
later. 

604. WESTENDORP, H. K.: — Ceramiek van Sa- 
wankhalok . [Ceramics from Sawankhalok]. 
Maandbl. b. k., vol. IX, pp. 270—276, with 
6 illustrations. 

General remarks on the Siamese ceramics 
mentioned in the title. 

605^ Wilkinson, R. J.: — The Early Sultans 
of Pahang. 

J * Mai. Br. R.A.S., vol. X, part I, pp. 45-54. 
“Mr, Linehan’s discovery of the tombstone 
of Sultan Muhammad Shah of Pahang gives 
us only a date; yet that one date is enough 
to throw a flood of light on the tangled 
dynastic history of this Sultan’s time.” 

6054. Wilkinson, R. J.: — Some Malay Studies. 
J. MaL Br. R.AS. , vol. X, part I, pp. 67-137. 
Malay Beginnings, pp. 67—71. 

606a. WlNSTEDT, R. O.: — The Prehistory of 
Malaya. 


J • MaL Br . R.AS., vol. X, part I, pp. 1—5, 
with 3 plates. 

“It is hoped that this short sketch will give 
some hint of the problems of a wide field 
and show how the efforts of a few enthu¬ 
siasts like Dr. P. van Stein Callenfels and 
Mr. Ivor H. N. Evans, whose work is a 
closed book to most people, is leading to 
valuable results.” 

606b. WlNSTEDT, R. O.: — Muslim Tombstones 
in Raffles Museum. 

J. MaL Br. R.A.S., vol. X, part* I, pp. 6—8, 
with 6 plates. 

606c. WlNSTEDT, R. O,: — The Temenggongs of 
Muar. 

J. MaL Br. R.AS. , vol. X, part I, pp. 30—31. 

6o6d. WlNSTEDT, R. O., — The Early Riders of 
Perak , Pahang and Acheh . 

J. MaL Br. R.AS., vol. X, part I, pp. 32—44. 
“This paper illustrates the. known relati¬ 
onship between the early rulers of Johore 
and Pahang and goes to corroborate rela¬ 
tionship between the early rulers of Johore 
and Perak. Perak once gave Acheh a Sultan 
and so, too, did Pahang and throughout 
the period until the Dutch captured Ma¬ 
lacca in 1641 A.D. and a series of women 
rulers enfeebled Acheh, that Sumatran State 
constantly raided Johore, Perak and Pa¬ 
hang. ” 

606^, WlNSTEDT, R. O.: — The Bendaharas and 
Temenggongs. 

7 • MaL Br. R.A. S., vol. X, part I, pp. 55—66. 
A historical sketch of these two dynasties 
of Johore and Lingga. 

606/. WlNSTEDT, R. O.: — A History of Johore 
A.D.). 

J. MaL Br. R. A. S., vol. X, part III, pp. 

1 —167, with 34 plates, map and plans. 
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607. *Bijdrcigen tot de TaalLand - en Volkenknnde 
van Nederlandsck-Indie, Uitgegeven door het 
Kon. Instituut voor de Taal-, Land- en Volken- 
kunde van Nederlandsch-Indie. [Contributions 
to the Linguistics, Geography and Ethnology 
of Netherlands India, Mainly in Dutch]. Vol. 
LXXXIX. The Hague: M. Nijhoff, 1932. 8vo, 
658 and XXXVIII pages, with illustrations. 

Contents: Oudheidkundige aanteekeningen 
[Archaeological Notes], by Dr. W. F. Stut- 
TERHEIM, pp. 97—116, and 261—289. — 
De eerste Javaansche Hindoe-munt [The 
first Hindu coin from Java], by Dr. N. J. 
Krom, pp. 121 f. — Het portretbeeld van 
Anusanatha [The portrait statue of Antlsa- 
natha] by F. M. SCHNITGER, pp. 123—128, 
with one illustration. — The Identification 
of the first sixteen reliefs on the second 
main wall ofBarabudur, by Bahadur Chand 
Shastri, pp. 173—181. — Een Hindoe- 
Javaansch portretbeeld te Leiden [A Hindu- 
Javanese portrait statue in the Leyden 
Museum], by F. M. Schnitzer, pp. 251 f., 
with one illustration. — Ter gedachtenis 
aan Dr. J. W. IJzerman [In Memoriam 
Dr. J. W. IJzerman], pp. i—xxix, with a 
portrait. — Beeldende kunst in Neder- 
landsch-Indie [Fine Art in Netherlands- 
India], by G. P. Rouffaer f, pp. 321-658, 
with a preface by Dr. N. J. Krom. 

608. *Djdwd . Tijdschrift van het Java Instituut 
[Journal of the Java Institute]. Edited by 
R. A. Prof. Dr. Hoesein DJAJADININGRAT, 
Dr. G. W. J. Drewes, J. Kats, S. Koper- 
berg and M. Soeriadiradja. Vol. XII, pts. 

1—6. Weltevreden: Secretariat of the Java 
Institute, 1932. 4to, 344 pages, illustrated. 

Contents: De afbeeldingen op de Boro- 


boedoer. [The reliefs of the Barabudur], 
by E. de Raadt, pp. 32f. — Verdere 
mededeelingen aangaande de Badoejs en 
de steencultuur in West-Java. [Further 
notes on the Badoejs and the stone culture 
of Western Java], by B. van Tricht, pp. 
176—185, ill. — Gepolijste steenen bijlen 
in Besoeki. [Polished stone axes in Besuki], 
by H. R. van Heekeren, pp. 203—206. — 
Nogmaals over de paarden op de reliefs 
te Jeh Poeloe (Gianjar, Bali). [Additional 
note on the horses in the reliefs of Jeh 
Pulu, Bali], by Dr. K. C. CRUCQ, pp. 207 f., 
with two illustrations. — Van een Tjancli, 
een Grottempel en een Oorkonde. [A 
chandi, a cave-temple and a charter], by 
Dr. W. F. Stutterheim, pp. 292-303, ill. 

Tijdschrift van het Java-Instituut. [Journal 
of the Java Institute]. Jogjakarta: 1932]. 
Reviewed :Ind. Ant., vol. LXI, pp. 239-240, 
by J. de la Valette. 

609. * Nederlandsck-Indie Oud en Nieuw . [Nether¬ 
lands India, Past and Present. In Dutch]. 
Vol. 16 and 17. The Hague: Drukkerij Ten 
Hagen, 1932. 4to, vol. XVI: pp, 257-384, 
vol. XVII: pp. 1 —192, with numerous illus¬ 
trations. 

Price: 20 guilders per annum , excl. postage. 
Contents: Vol. XVI: Een Hindoe-Javaansch 
Bhairawi-beeld te Leiden [A Hindu-Java- 
nese Image of Bhairavl in the Leyden 
Museum], by F. M. SCHNITGER, pp. 257— 
259. — Over een Wairocana-mudra, by 
F. M. SCHNITGER, p. 259. — De Boro- 
boedoer Maitreya’ lotustroon. [The Bara¬ 
budur as the lotus-seat of Maitreya], by 
W. O. J. Nieuwenkamp, pp. 260—265, 
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295—302, 321—329, — Gajah Mada, by 
F. M. SCHNITGER, pp. 289-294. — Mokko’s, 
II, by J. G. Huyser, pp. 309 - 3337 - 352 - 
Vol. XVII: Indische Kunst in Siam [Indian 
Influences upon Siamese Art], by G. COED&S, 
pp. 12—31, Siameesche Architectuur [The 
Architecture of Siam], by L. D. PETIT, 
PP- 33 — 49 » 74 —88. — De Boroboedoer 
een reusachtige lotus met ontelbare lotus- 
bloemen vefsierd [The Barabudur as an 
enormous lotus decorated with innumerable 
lotus-flowers], by W. O. J. Nieuwenkamp, 
pp. 129—138. — Illustrations of two Java¬ 
nese bronzes in the collection L. D. PETIT, 
Amsterdam, pp. 159 f. 

610 . *\Oudheidk undig Verslag , 1930. Uitgegeyen 
door het Kon. Bataviaasch Genootschap van 
Kunsten en Wetenschappen. Weltevreden: 
1931]. See An. Bibl. I. A. 1931, no. 590. 

Reviewed: J. Mai. Br. R . A. S., vol. X, 
part I, pp. 160—i6r, by R. O. Winstedt. 

611. * Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal -, Land - en 


Volkenkunde . [Journal of Indonesian Lin¬ 
guistics, Geography and Ethnology. Mainly 
in Dutch]. Edited by the Royal Batavia 
Society of Arts and Sciences. Vol. LXXII, 
1932, 691 pages. Batavia: Albrecht & Co.; 
The Hague: M. Nijhoff, 1932, 8vo, with plates 
and illustrations. — Subscription price: 12.50 
guilders per annum . 

Contents: Twee oudjavaansche gouden sier- 
platen uit het Koloniaal Instituut [Two 
ancient Javanese gold-plates in the Colonial 
Institute at Amsterdam], by Dr. W. F. 
Stutterheim, pp. 103—107, i pi. — In 
Memoriam Dr. j. W. IJZERMAN, by Dr. F. 
D. K. B[0SCfl], in fasc. 3. — WasSindokin 
een vorsten-dynastie ingehuwd? [Has Sin- 
dok married into a royal dynasty], by 
Dr. W. F. Stutterheim, pp. 618—621, 
with a postscript by Dr. POERBATJARAKA, 
pp. 622—625. — Verslag van de ontgraving 
der steenen kamers in de doesoen Tand- 
joeng Ara, Pasemah-Hoogvlakte [Report 
on the excavation of stone chambers in 
Tanjung Ara, Pasemah], by C. W. P. DE 
BlE, pp. 626—635, ill. 


B. BOOKS AND ARTICLES. 


612. [Anonymous]: — Ter gedachtenis aan Dr. J. 
W. IJZEfRMAN. [IiT Memoriam Dr. J. W. 
IJZERMAN]. 

Bijdr. y vol. LXXXIX, pp. i—xxix, with a 
portrait. 

613. [Anonymous]: — Illustrations of two Java¬ 
nese bronzes in the collection L. D. PETIT, 
Amsterdam. 

Ned . Ind. 0 . & N., vol. XVII, pp. 159^ 

614. [Anonymous]: — Dr. J. W. IJzerman [Obi¬ 
tuary Notice]. Tschr . Aar dr. Gen., vol. 
XLIX, pp. 767L 

615. *BERG, C. C.: — Babad Bla-Batuh ; de ge - 
schiedenis van een tak der familie JHantik . 
[Babad Bla-batuh: History of a branch of 
the J&lantik Family. Introduction and notes 


in Dutch, the text in Middle-Javanese Kawi]. 
(Javaansch-Balische Historische Geschriften, 
no. II: Uitgaven van de Kirtya Liefrinck - 
v. d. Tuuk te Singaradja). [Javanese-Balinese 
Historical Texts, no. II: Publications of the 
Foundation Liefrinck-Van der Tuuk at Sin¬ 
garadja]. Santpoort (Netherlands): C. A. Mees, 
1932. Royal 8vo, L and 102 pages. — Price: 
The introductory portion gives the contents 
of the original text in Dutch. The author 
refrains from assigning a date to the MS., 
because such a date would be merely 
conjectural. 

616. Bernet Kempers, A.J.: — De bouwkundige 
beschrijving van Barabudtcr [The Architec¬ 
tural Description of Barabudur]. 

Maandbl . b. k ., vol. IX, pp. 73—82, with 5 
illustrations. 
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Review of the second volume of the mono¬ 
graph on Barabudur by N. J. Krom and 
Th. van Erp. 

Bernet Kempers, A. J.: — Een bronzen 
Buddhabeeld van het Maleisch schiereiland . 
See above, no. 546. 

617. Bie, C. W. P. DE: -— Verslag van de ontgra¬ 
ving der steenen kamers in de doesoen Tand- 
joeng Ara, Pasemah-Hoogvlakte. [Report on 
the excavation of stone chambers in Tan- 
jung Ara, Pasemah, Sumatra]. 

Tschr. Bat . Gen., vol. LXXII, pp. 626— 
635, ill. 

Prehistoric stone chambers containing mu¬ 
ral paintings. 

618. Blom, P. A. F.: — In Memoriam Dr. Ir. J. W. 
IJZERMAN. 

Het Koloniaal Weekblad, 20 Oct. 1932. 

619. B[osch], F. D. K.: — In Memoriam Dr. J. W. 
IJZERMAN. 

Tschr . Bat . Gen., vol. LXXII, in fasc. 3, 1 pi. 

Bosci-I, Dr. F. D. K.; — Notes archeologiques . 
See above, no. 548. 

620. Chatterjee, Bijanraj: — Did Insulindia get 
Mahaydna Cult from Bengali 

The Modern Review, vol. LI, no. 2, pp. 
146—148. 

“Dr. STUTTERHElM’s theory is that it was 
after the marriage of DharmapSla’s daughter 
Tara, a Bengali princess, with king Panang- 
karan of Java that Mahayana elements be¬ 
gan to be mixed up with the Saiva doc¬ 
trines already existing in Java.” 

*Cohn, William: — Sammlung Baron Eduard 
von der Heydt : Asiatische Plastik : China, 
Japan, Vor der-Hinter indie n, Java. 

See above, no. 24. 

621. Crucq, Dr. K. C.: — Nogmaals over de paar- 
den op de reliefs te Jeh Poeloe (Gianjar, 
Bali). [Additional Note on the horses in the 
reliefs of Jeh Pulu, Bali]. 


Djdwd, vol. XII, pp. 207f., with two illus¬ 
trations. 

Some corrections of the author’s article 
in Djdwd, vol. X. See Ann. Bibl. I. A., 
1930, no. 614. 

622. Erp, Th. van: — Barabudur . 

Ind. Art & L., vol. VI, pp. 87—101, with 
5 plates (7 figs.). 

A lecture delivered before the India Society, 
London. After a brief historical survey, 
the lecturer explains 35 lantern-slides and 
points out the excellence of the sculptural 
details. 

623. Erp, Th. van: — Een jiiweel van Hindoe- 
Javaansche bronsktinst. 

Maandbl. b . k ., vol. IX, pp. 235—238, with 
2 illustrations. 

Description of a bronze group of a male 
and a female figure from the top of some 
unknown object (Museum of As. Art> 
Amsterdam). 

624. Erp, Th. van: — Dr. Ir. J. W. IJZERMAN. 
Maandbl., b. k ., vol. IX, pp. 349 f. 

625. Erp, Th. van: — Der Borobudur-Stupa. 
OAZ. , N. S. vol. VIII, pp. 161—163. 

Abstract of a lecture delivered before the 
Gesellschaft fur Ostasiatische Kunst, Berlin, 
March 8, 1932. After a historical intro¬ 
duction the lecturer points out that the 
intention of the architects is quite evident, 
especially when the monument is viewed 
from the air: it consists of two elements, 
fundamentally different, i. e. the square 
substructure profusely decorated, intended 
for the circumambulation and meditation, 
and a circular superstructure, bare of 
ornament, which is the real stupa and the 
sanctum. 

626. F ERRAND, Gabriel: — Le Wakwdk est-il le 
Japon ? 

JA., vol. CCXX, pp. 193—243. 

There are two Wakwak islands in Arab 
geographies. The African Wakwak is iden¬ 
tified by the author with Madagascar, which 
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was colonised by Sumatran merchants in 
the first centuries of our era; the other 
Wa^wak islands have been identified by M. 
J. DE Goeje with Japan, but according* to 
the author must be Sumatra. 

627. *GONDA, Dr. J.: — Het Oud-Javaansche 
Brahmanda-puraiia. Proza-tekst en Kakawin, 
uitgegeven en van aanteekeningen voorzien. 
[The Old-Javanese Brahmanda-purana. Prose 
Text and Kakawin, edited and annotated. 
Introduction and notes in Dutch]. (Biblio¬ 
theca Javanica, vol. 5). [Batavia]: K011. 
Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en 
Wetenschappen, 1932. Imperial 8vo, 390 
pages. 

“The Old-Javanese Brahmanda-purana”, the 
editor says, tf is no doubt for the greater 
part a direct adaptation of a Sanskrit text.” 
Reviewed: Luzac's , vol. XLIII, p. 139: 
“This editio princeps is in every respect 
a scholarly production, but it is to be hoped 
that a translation will soon appear.” 

628. GONDA, Dr. J.: — Kleine bijdrage tot de kennis 
van de?i kaneelhandel in de Oudheid . [Con¬ 
tribution to the knowledge of the cinnamon 
trade in Antiquity]. 

Tijdschr. Aardrijksk . Gen., vol. XLIX, pp. 
292—295. 

Cinnamon (Latin casta = cham kasaih , In¬ 
donesian kasai , kasi) was brought from 
Further India to Western countries via 
India. The origin of the product was con¬ 
cealed by the traders; it is, consequently, 
not mentioned in western sources. 

629. GROUSSET, Rend: — Id art pala et sena dans 
rinde exterieure. 

Etudes d'orientalisme Linos sier , pp. 277— 
285, with two plates. 

Gupta influence has often been noticed 
in the sculpture of Ceylon, Indochina and 
Indonesia. The author sees much Pala and 
Sena influence, especially in Ceylon and 
Java. He defines the difference between 
Gupta and Pala art and adduces a large 
number of comparisons, especially from 
Java (Prambanari, Kediri). 


630. HEEKEREN, H. R. van: — Gepolijste steenen 
bijlen in Besoeki . [Polished stone axes in 
Besuki]. 

Djdwd, vol. XII, pp. 203—206, ill. 
Description of the author’s collection. 

631. Heine-Geldern, R. von: — Urheimatund 
friiheste Wanderungen der Austr one sier. 
Actes XVI lie congres , pp. 129 c 

To be published in Anthropos . The author’s 
main conclusion is that the t/r-Austrone- 
sians must have come from China to Further 
India and the Malay Peninsula some time 
between 2000 and 1500 B. C. 

632. Heine-Geldern, R. von: — Urheimat und 
friiheste Wanderungen der Austr one sier. 
Anthropos , vol. XXVII, 1932, pp. 543-619, ill. 

Drei grosse neolithische Kulturen: 1. Wal- 
zenbeilkultur (von China oder Japan her 
liber Formosa und die Philippinen nach 
Ost-Indonesien); 2. Schulterbeilkultur, (vom 
ftstlichen Zentralindien liber Hinterindien 
und Formosa bis nach Japan und Korea; 
VOlker austroasiatischer Sprache, vermut- 
lich- mongoloider Rasse); 3. Vierkantbeil-* 
kultur (aus China uber Hinterindien und 
die Mai. Halbinsel nach Indonesien: Ur- 
austronesier). 

Polynesische Kultur: Vermischungder Vier- 
kantbeilkultur mit der Schulterbeilkultur. 
(Cf. Actes du XVIIIe Congres intern, des 
orientalistes 1931, pp. 129!.). 

Reviewed: Tschr . Aardr . Gen. t vol. XLIX, 
p. 872 f by J. P. Kleiweg de Zwaan. 

633. Heine-Geldern, Robert: — Ueber Kris- 
Griffe und ihre mythischen Grundlagen, 
OAZ. y N. S. vol. VIII, pp. 256—292, with 
2 plates. 

Summary of the author’s conclusions: “i. 
Einfiihrung aus dem nordlichen Hinter¬ 
indien stammender Bronzedolche nach Java 
spatestens im 1. Jahrhundert n. Chr., viel- 
leicht schon friiher. Der Griff stellte eine 
stehende mannliche Figur mit auf die Ober- 
schenkel gelegten Handen und henkelartig 
abstehenden Armen dar. Die Klinge war 
entweder gerade oder symmetrisch ge- 
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flaramt, — 2. Nachbildung dieser Bronze- 
dolche in Eisen. Die stehende Figur bei- 
behalten. — 3. Daneben schon sehr friih, 
vermutlich in Anlehnung an einheimische 
Ahnenfiguren, eine andere Grifform, bei 
der Arme und Beine mit dem Korper zu 
einer Masse verschmolzen warden und 
dieser gleichzeitig eine vorgebeugte, halb- 
hockende Stellung mit gekriimmten Knieen 
annahm. Diese Kris-Art muss schon sehr 
lang vor der Madjapahit-Zeit entstanden 
sein. — 4. Sehr wahrscheinlich hatte schon 
der alte Bronzedolch und ebenso der Eisen- 
dolch irgend eine magische Bedeutung. 
Nun wurde unter dem Einfluss indischer 
Vorstellungen die Figur der Kris-Griffe als 
Garuda oder Raksasa gedeutet und auch 
als solche gestaltet. . .. Gleichzeitig wurde 
der mit der Klinge in einem Stuck ge- 
schmiedete Griff spatestens wohl seit dem 
Ende des 13. Jahrhunderts, durch einen 
angesetzten Griff aus Elfenbein, Ifolz, Edel- 
metall usw. ersetzt. Doch wurde auch, ver¬ 
mutlich im 14. Jahrhundert, der Kris mit 
angesetztem Griff in der Technik des alten 
Kris nachgeahmt: So entstand die jiingere 
Form des sogenannten Kris Madjapahit, 
die also wirklich aus der Madjapahit-Zeit 
stammt.” Later development summarized 
on p. 292. 

634. *Hoop, Dr. A. N. J. Th. a Th. van der: — 
Megalithic Remains in South-Sumatra. Trans¬ 
lated by William Shirlaw. Zutphen (Nether¬ 
lands): W. J. Thieme & Co., 1932. 4to, xii 
and 191 pages, 226 illustrations and diagrams, 
17 maps. (Doctor’s thesis, Utrecht University). 
Price: /12.50, bound / 15.—. 

See above, pp. 42—44. 

635. HUYSER, J. G.: — Mokko's . [Kettle-drums]. 
(Continuation). Ned . Ind. O. & N., vol. XVI, 
PP* 3 ° 9 — 3 X 9 > 33 7 —352, with 37 illustrations. 
Cf. An . Bibl. I. A . 1931, no. 628. 

636. *Juynboll, Dr. H. H.: — Catalogus van het 
Rijksmuseuni van Ethnographie . Deel XXIII: 
Molukken III : Zuidooster - en Zuidwester - 
eilanden. [Catalogue of the State Ethno¬ 


graphical Museum [Leyden]. Part XXIII: 
The Moluccas. Ill: South-Eastern and South- 
Western Islands. In Dutch]. Leyden: E. j. 
Brill, 1932. Imperial 8vo, xviii and 166 pages, 
with 10 collotype plates. 

637. [Krom, N. J., en T. van Erp: — Beschrij - 
ving van Barabudur . Vol. II, 1931]. See 
An. Bibl. LA. 1931, no. 631. 

Reviewed: Tschr. Bat. Gen., vol. LXXII, 
pp. 113—134, by F. D. K. Bosch ; pp. 
655-691, by P. J. Willekes MacDonald. 
Extensive review critizing the views of 
Lieut.-Col. van Erp with regard to the 
connection between the site of the monast¬ 
ery and the entrance to the monument, 
the motives for encasing the original ba¬ 
sement and the architectural history. 

I sehr. Aardrk. Gen., vol. XLIX, pp. 292— 
2 95 > by J. C. v. E[erde]. 

638. Krom, Dr. N. J.: — De eerste Javaansche 
Hindoe-munt. [The first Hindu coin from Java]. 
Bijdr., vol. LXXXIX, pp. 121 f. 

P'or the first time a Hindu coin has been 
discovered in Java, in the neighbourhood 
of Batu Baka (Central Java): a coin of 
Chandragupta II. It was presumably im¬ 
ported into the Archipelago during the &ai- 
lendra period. 

639. Krom, N. J.: — Herdenking van Dr. J. W. 
IJzerman. 

Notulen Kon . Instituut, in Bijdr. 89, pp. 
XXX—XXXII. 

An Obituary Notice. 

640. Krom, N. J.: — Rotsinscripties van de Mar¬ 
quesas [Rock Inscriptions from the Marquesas 
Islands. In Dutch]. 

Jaarb. Kon. Akad. v. Wetensch. 1931—32, 
pp. 200—202. 

641#. *[Lelyveld, Th. B. van: — De Javaansche 
danskunst . [The Javanese Art of Dancing. In 
Dutch]. Amsterdam: 1931]. 

641^. [La danse dans le theatre javanais. French 
edition of the above. Paris: 1931]. See An. 
Bibl. I. A. 1931, nos. 633# and b. 
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Reviewed: OAZ N. S. voL VIII, pp. 319f., 
by William COHN: “Seltea hat sich ein 
Europaer mit so feinem Verstandnis in 
fernUstliche Kunstiibung eingefiihlt, wie es 
van Lelyveld tat. Das geht nicht nur die 
Liebhaber des Tanzes und Theaters an, 
sondern alle, die sich mit der Kunst Asiens 
uberhaupt beschaftigen. In wie vielen Fal¬ 
len bietet der Tanz den Schliissel fur das 
Verstandnis von L 5 sungen auf dem Gebiete 
der Bildenden Kunst 1 Auf dieses Verhaltnis 
insbesondere zur Plastik nimmt der Ver- 
fasser denn auch immer wieder Rezug.” 

642. *L^VI, Prof. Sylvain : — Mahakarmavibhahga 
(La grande classification des actes) et Karma- 
vibhahgopadesa (discussion sur le Malta Kar- 
mavibhahga ). Textes sanscrits rapportes du 
Nepal, ddites et traduits, avec les textes 
parall&les en Sanscrit, en pali, en tib6tain, en 
chinois et en koutch^en. Ouvrage illustr^ de 
quatre planches: Le Karmavibhahga sur les 
bas-reliefs de Boro-Budur, a Java. Paris: 
Ernest Leroux, 1932. Royal 8vo, 271 pages, 
with 4 plates. — Price*. 80 frs. 

This is the text, now published by Prof. 
Sylvain L^VI, which has enabled him to 
interpret the sculptures of the encased ba¬ 
sement of the Barabudur; see his article 
in An. BibL LA. 1929, pp. 1—7 and plates 
i-ii (identical with the illustrations of the 
present volume). After an introduction the 
author gives a comparative table of the 
different recensions of the text and the 
corresponding panels of the Barabudur. 
Then follow the texts and translations. 

643. [MARCHAL, H.: — Rapport sur une Mission 
Archiologique aux Indes Neerlandaises . 
BJ&FEO ., vol. XXX, pp. 585—627]. See An. 
BibL /. A. 1931 , no. 636. 

Reviewed: Maandbl. b. k., vol. IX, pp. 93- 
95, by H. K. Westendorp. 

644. NlEUWENKAMP, W. O. J.: — De Boroboedoer 
Maitreya's lotustroon. Eenige opmerkingen 
naar aanleiding van het artikel van den heer 
van Erp in de vorige aflevering. [The Bara¬ 
budur the lotus-seat of Maitreya]. 


Ned. Ind. 0 . & N. f vol. XVI, pp. 260—265, 
295—302, 321—329, with 10 illustrations. 
The author answers the article of Lieut.- 
Col van Erp [see An. Bibl. I. A. 1931 , 
nos. 616 and 637]; he elaborates his theory. 

645. NlEUWENKAMP, W. O. J.: — De Boroboedoer 
een reusachtige lotus met ontelbare lotusbloe - 
men versierd. [The Barabudur an enormous 
lotus decorated with innumerable lotus- 
flowers]. 

Ned. Ind. O.&N ., vol. XVII, pp. 129—138, 
with 7 illustrations. 

The lotus-motif in the decoration of Bara¬ 
budur in connexion with the author’s hypo¬ 
thesis that this monument is a lotus-seat 
of Maitreya; cf. above, no. 644. 

646. *Raadt, E. DE: - De afbeeldingen op de Boro¬ 
boedoer. [The reliefs of the Barabudur], with a 
postscript by R. C. Bakhuizen van den 
Brink. 

Djdwd , vol. XII, pp. 32 f. 

Reprinted from De Tropiscke Natuur } vol. 
XXI. 

Cf. An. Bibl. I. A ., 1931 , no. 595. 

647. *Ramachandran, R. N.: — The Golden Age 
of Hindu-Javanese Art . 

Triveni , vol. V, Madras 1932, pp. 160—174 
and 282—298. 

648. Rouffaer, G. P.: — Beeldende Kunst in 
Nederlandscli-Indie. [Fine art in Netherlands- 
India]. 

Bijdr.> vol. LXXXIX, pp. 321 — 658, with a 

preface by Dr. N. J. Krom. 

Complete text of the article on Fine art 
in Netherlands India written by the late 
Dr. Rouffaer for the first edition of the 
Encyclopcedia of Netherlands India , in which 
only an abstract appeared (vol. II, pp. 
324—336). The article dates back to 1898. 
Contents: Preface. — L The pagan art of 
Indonesia. — IL Hindu-Javanese Art. — 
III. Balinese Art, — IV. The art in the 
formerly Hinduistlc and pagan regions after 
the advent of Islam. 
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649. SCHNITGER, F. M.: — Het portretbeeld van 
Anusanatha . [The portrait statue of Anusa¬ 
natha.] 

Btjdr., vol. LXXXIX, pp. 123—128, with 
one illustration. 

The author recognizes a portrait statue of 
King Anusanatha of Singasari, originating 
A from Chandi Kidal, in an image in the 
Colonial Institute at Amsterdam. 

650. SCHNITGER, F. M.: — Een Hindoe-Javaansch 
portretbeeld te Leiden . [A Hindu-Javanese por¬ 
trait statue in the Leyden Museum]. 

Bijdr vol. LXXXIX, pp. 251 f., with one 
illustration. 

Discussion of the stone image, Leyden, 
no. 1403/1859, which, according to the 4 
author, represents Vishnu and belongs to 
the art of Singasari. 

651. SCHNITGER, F. M.: — Een Hindoe-Javaansch 
Bhairawi-beeld te Leiden . [A Hindu-Javanese 
Image of Bhairavl in the Leyden Museum]. 
Ned . Ind. 0 . & N. t vol. XVI, pp. 257—259, 
with one illustration. 

No. 1403/1589, formerly identified as 
Bhrikutl. 

652. SCHNITGER, F. M.: — Over een Wairocana- 
mudra . 

Ned . Ind . O. & N. y vol. XVI, p. 259, with 
one illustration. 

No. 1403/2614 of the Leyden Museum 
shows a mudra, resembling that of a priest 
of the Shinyon shu. 

653. SCHNITGER, F. M.: — Gajah Mada. 

Ned . Ind. 0 . & N. f vol. XVI, pp. 289-294, 
with 3 illustrations. 

General survey of the period of G. M. 

654* Shastri, Bahadur Chand ; — The identification 
of the first sixteen reliefs on the second main 
wall of Barabudur . 

Bijdr. } vol. LXXXIX, pp. 173—181. 

I he author compares the reliefs mentioned 
in the title with the text of the Japanese 



version of the Gandavyuha , from a copy 
in the possession of Professor J. Rahder, 
Leyden. 

655. Stein-Callenfels, Dr. P. van: ~ Some Early 
Migrations in the Far East . 

Man , vol. XXII, no. 328, pp. 283 f. 

Summary of a communication at a meeting 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
London. “A synthesis was given of the 
light thrown on Papuan-Melanesian migra¬ 
tions by archaeological research.” The lec¬ 
turer referred especially to recent excava¬ 
tions in the Dutch Indies, showing the 
connexion with China, Farther India, India, 
and even the West. “Some slides illustrating 
the Javanese bronze age were then shown 
which indicated influences from Yunnan. 
The first Indian influence in the Archipelago 
was shown in tanged arrowheads. Finds 
from Bali in bronze age stone coffins showed 
marked Indonesian and not Chinese in¬ 
fluence. The lecture was illustrated not only 
by lantern slides but by remarkably fine 
specimens of the various cultures discussed.” 

656. # Stutterheim, Dr. W. F.: — Leer bock der 
Indische Cultuurgeschiedenis voor Middelbare 
Scholen: II. Het Hinduisme in den Archipel. 
[Text-book of the History of Indian Civili¬ 
zation for Secondary Schools: II. Hinduism 
in the Archipelago. In Dutch]. Groningen, 
The Hague, Batavia: J. B. Wolters Ltd., 
1932. Royal 8vo, 167 pages, with 40 illustra¬ 
tions. — Price: boards, 2.50 guildersj cloth, 
2.85 guilders. 

For part I, The Hindus , see above, no. 
166. The book is intended for the secon¬ 
dary education in Netherlands India. The 
third part will deal with Islam , and its 
Introduction in the Archipelago . The pre¬ 
sent volume is similarly arranged as the 
first one (see supra) y but “it is natural”, 
the author writes in the Foreword, “that 
the history is dealt with more amply 
than in the first part; for it is this time 
the history of our pupils’ own country... 
The fact, moreover, that the portions on 
literature and the fine arts are larger than 
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one would expect, is explained by the 
circumstance that these are special subjects 
taught in the General Secondary School 
at Soerakarta.” 

657. *STUTTERHE1M, Dr. W.: — Eme Statue des 
javanischen Konigs Krtanagara in Berlin ? 
Berichte aus den Preussischen Kunstsamm - 
lungen , vol. LIII, part 3, 1932, pp. 47—50. 

“Ich bin davon tiberzeugt, dass wir in der 
Berliner [PIarihara]-Figur (Museum fur Vol- 
kerkunde I C 1066) die aus dem Nagarakrt- 
agama bekannte Beisetzungsstatue Krta- 
nagaras (1268—1292) sehen konnen . ... 
Leider ist unbekannt, wo der Tempel lag, 
der diese Figur einmal beherbergte. Die 
meisten Berliner Figuren stammen nach 
Rouffaer aus der Umgebung von Malang, 
deshalb mochte ich annehmen, dass Sagala 
nicht weit von Singhasari, ja vielleicht 
sogar in oder neben dieser Residenz lag.” 

658. Stutteri-IEIM, Dr. W. F.: — Oudheidkundige 
Aanteeketiingen . [Archaeological Notes], 

Bijdr.y vol. LXXXIX, pp. 97—116, 261— 289, 
with illustrations. 

XVII. Tjandi Bajalangoe en Prajnapara- 
mitapuriy pp. 97—100. 

There existed three monuments at Baja¬ 
langoe: one of 1351 for the Jayendradevi 
of Krtarajasa, one of 1362 for the rajapatni 
and one of 1428 for Vikramavarddhana. 
XVIII. Bajalangoe de grenspaal tusschen 
Pahjalu en JanggalaP [Was Bajalangoe 
the boundary between P. and J. ?], pp. 
101 — 105. 

The question is answered in the affirmative; 
important conclusions with regard to the 
division of the empire of King Erlanga. 

XIX. De uitgestrektheid van Majapahit . 
[The extent of Majapahit], pp. 106—no. 
In the reconstructed plan of Majapahit 
some facts have been neglected and the 
extent of Majapahit has therefore been 
exaggerated. 1. According to Ma Huan the 
town had no walls; presumably the walls 
of compounds have been taken by the 
makers of the plan for the walls of the 
town and consequently different desas have 


been wrongly united. 2. The position of 
Canggu must be corrected. 3. Once again 
according to Ma Huan Majapahit counted 
only 200—300 families; the houses were 
primitively built. 

XX. Can slendrobe traced back to Qailen - 
drat, pp. no—116. 

Dr. STUTTERHEIM discusses the question 
in connexion with his hypothesis concern¬ 
ing the Javanese origin of the Sailendra 
dynasty. From the philological point of 
view the question whether the term slendro 
is derived from Sailendra is not definitely 

settled, but the tradition attributes slendro 
/ 

to the Sailendras. The derivation from 
Sailendra does not exclude the Javanese 
origin of that dynasty, since the author 
refutes the arguments of Dr. J. Kunst in 
favour of a foreign origin of the slendro- 
scale. 

XXI. Hetzgn. Traivoelanrelief van Gadjah 
Mada's dalbn . [The so-called relief of the 
palace of Gadjah Mada from Trawulan], 
pp. 261—264. 

The relief in question has no relation with 
the house of Gadjah Mada. 

XXII. De ouderdom van de kluizenarij 
Selamanglengy 7\A. [The date of the her¬ 
mitage Selamangleng near Tulung Agung], 
pp. 264—268. 

The hermitage is Buddhist, and dates back 
to the first period of eastern Javanese art. 
XXIII. Wat beteekenen de I-vormige teekens 
op de Djala- Toenda-reliefs ? [The meaning 
of the I-shape signs on the reliefs of Jala- 
Tunda], pp. 269—271, with one illustration. 
Presumably the signs are representations 
of hazy clouds. 

XXIV. Een oudjavaansch acrobate? [An 
ancient Javanese tumbler?], pp. 271—274, 
with one illustration. 

Statuette in stone of a female tumbler 
standing on a tortoise. 

XXV. Wat is tjandi Parity pp. 274—278. 
Candi Pari is the tomb of one ofkingAyam 
Wuruk’s wives, a princess of Campa, per¬ 
haps identical with the rabi haji, mother 
of Wlrabhumi. The ‘ dyah Parih' of an 
inscription might be her son or daughter. 
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XXVI. Lagen de kratons van Midden-Java 
in het Zuiden?, pp. 278—282. 

The presence of religious buildings in the 
southern part of Central Java is not to be 
taken as a proof that the capitals were 
also situated in this region. 

XXVII. De dood van Tohjaya. [The death 
of King Tohjaya of Singasari], pp. 283-287, 
The author of the Pararaton imputes 
Tohjaya’s death to magic influence with 
the object of exculpating the king’s suc¬ 
cessors. 

XXVIII. De voetafdrukken van Purnawar - 
man . [The footprints of Purnavarman]. 
The meaning of the rock-cut footprints is 
that the king takes possession of the country. 

659. STUTTERHEIM, Dr. W. F.: — Vaneen tjandi, 
een grottempel en een oorkonde. [A Chandi, 
a Cave-Temple and a charter]. 

Djdwd, vol. XII, pp. 292—303, ill. 

Description of the remains of chandi Abang 
(Central Java) which by means of epigraphi- 
cal data can be dated ca. 874 A.D. In the 
neighbourhood there is the only cave- 
chandi known in Java. 

660. STUTTERHEIM, Dr. W. F.: — Old and New 
Art of Bali. 

Ind. Art & L. f vol. VI, pp. 1—9, with one 
plate (4 figs). 

Lecture delivered before the India Society. 
A brief survey of the history and ideals 
of Balinese art, up to the present time. 
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66r. STUTTERHEIM, Dr. W. F,: — Een bronzen 
Bodhisattzva-kop tat de coliectie van Z.H. 
Mangkoe Nagoro VII . [A bronze head of a 
Bodhisattva in the collection of H. H. Mangku 
Nagara VII]. 

MaandbL b.k. } vol. IX, pp. 22—25, with 
two illustrations. 

Description of the large, solid head of a 
Bodhisattva (Ht 20 cm.). 

662. STUTTERHEIM, Dr. W. F.: — Plastiek van 
Java en Bali [Sculptures from Java and Bali }. 
MaandbL b . L, vol. IX, pp. 30 f. 

Abstract of a lecture delivered before the 
Society of Friends of Asiatic Art. 

663. STUTTERHEIM, W. F: — Was Sindok in een 
vorstendynastie ingehuzvd? 

[Had Sindok married into a royal dynasty?]. 
Tschr. Bat. Gen. , vol. LXXII, pp. 618—21, 
with a postscript by Dr. Poerbatjaraka, pp. 
622—625. 

The author contests the view of Dr. POER¬ 
BATJARAKA {Tschr. Bat. Gen., vol. LXX, 
pp. 171 — 193, cf. An, Bibl. I. A., 1931, 
no. 639), as far as Sindok is concerned. 

664. Tricht, B. van: — Verdere mededeelingen 
aangaande de Badoejs en de steencultuur in 
West-Java. [Further Notes on the Badoejs 
and the stone culture of Western Java]. 
Djdwdy vol. XII, pp. 176—185, ill. 

Supplement of the author’s Leve?ide Anti- 
quiteiten in West-Java , see An. Bibl. I.A., 
1930, no. 651. 



VI. ADJOINING TERRITORIES. 

i. IRAN, MESOPOTAMIA, TURAN, TIBET AND AFGHANISTAN. 

A. PERIODICALS. 


665. *Archceologische Mitteilungen aus Iran . Her- 
ausgegeben von Ernst Herzfeld. Vol. IV, 
nos. 2 and 3; Vol. V, no. 1. Berlin: Diet- 
rich Reimer / Ernst Vohsen, 1932. 8vo, pp. 

45—156, and 1—48, with a folding map and ( 
a plate. — Price of a volume (ca. 10—12 
sheets): RM. 20.—. 

Contents: Vol. IV: Sakastan: geschicht- 
liche Untersuchungen zu den Ausgrabun- 
gen am ICuh i Khwadja (Fortsetzung), by 
Ernst Herzfeld, pp. 45—116. — Xerxes’ 
Charta von Persepolis, by The Same, pp. 

117—139. — Postsasanidische Inschriften, 
by The Same, pp. 140—156. — Vol. V: 

B. BOOKS AND 

667. [Arnold, Sir Thomas, and Guillaume, 
Alfred : - The Legacy of Islam. London: 1931]. 
See: An. Bibl. L A. 1931, no. 660. 

Reviewed: Dtsche Lit. Ztg %> series 3, vol. 

Ill, no. 24, 1932, pp. u 15—1118, by R. 
Hartmann. 

Burlington Magazine , vol. LX, 1932, p. 
218, by J. V. S. W[iLKINSON]: 
y. Central Asian S., vol. XIX, pt. 2, pp. 
332—334, by K. A. C. Creswell. 
y . S. Or. Res., vol. XVI, pp. 138 f., by Harry 
Meddleton Hyatt. 

668. Bachhofer, Ludwig: — Erne Sammlung 
Nordwestindischer Stuckplastik . 

Pantheon , vol. X, pp. 348—351, with 3 illus¬ 
trations. 

“Diese kurzen Hinweise geniigen vollauf, 
um die Herkunft der Stuckplastik des 


Aufsatze zur altorientalischen archaeologie: 
I. geschichte und vorgeschichte, by The 
Same, pp. 1—48. 

*Bulletin of the American Institute for Per¬ 
sian Art and Archaology. Vol. 2, no. 1 
bis = whole no. 3, Supplement, March, 
1932. Published at the Institute, 724 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 8vo, 12 pages, with 20 
plates. 

Report on the excavations at Ttireng Tepe 
near Asterabad by Fr. W. WULSIN, with 
an introductory note by Myron Bement 
Smith. 


ARTICLES. 

Herrn Malraux aus dem nordwestlichen 
Indien oder dem anschliessenden Grenz- 
land Afghanistans mit Bestimmtheit be- 
haupten zu kOnnen; vielleicht stammt sie 
sogar aus einer der Fundstatten um Hadda 
selbst.” 

cf. An. Bibl. I. A. 1931 , nos. 790, 791 
and below, no. 730. 

>9. *[BARTHOUX, J. J.: — Les fouilles de Hadda. 
III. Figures et figurines . Paris: 1930]- S ee An. 
Bibl. I. A. 1930, no. 676, and 1931, no. 670. 
Reviewed: Art. As., MCMXXX/XXXII, 
no. 1, pp. 77f., by Alfred Salmony : 
“Niemand wird behaupten, dass die Stuck- 
kOpfe von Hadda — von einigen Ausnahmen 
abgesehen — kiinstlerische waren. Ihre Be- 
deutung fur die Erforschung der sich in 
Vorderasien iiberkreuzenden KunststrOme 
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ist aber nach der vorliegenden VerOffent- 
lichung unubersehbar.” 

Burlington Magazine, vol. LXI, 1932, p. 
95, by W. P. Y[etts]. 

670. Binyon, Laurence, Wilkinson, J. V. L. and 
Gray, Basil: — Persian Miniatures. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1932. 200pages, with 
12 plates in colour, and 100 plates in mono¬ 
chrome, Imperial 4to. — Price: 6 Guineas net. 
From the prospectus: — “The Persian Ex¬ 
hibition at Burlington House has brought 
to light a mass of new material, some of 
it of the finest quality. The present volume 
will fully illustrate this new material from 
MSS. and miniatures lent by the Persian 
Government, and other collections abroad, 
not hitherto reproduced. The comparative 
study of these treasures has resulted in a 
more exact knowledge of the work of some 
of the eminent masters. These results will 
be embodied in the introductory text. 
The book will also be a full record of the 
Exhibition.” 

671. Brandenstein, Wilhelm: — Die neuen Achd- 
menideninsch r if ten. 

WZKM. vol. XXXIX, no. 1/2, 1932, pp. 7—97. 
“V. Scheil veroffentlichte in den M^moires 
Bd. XXI neue Texte (meist Trilinguen), die 
in mehrfacher Hinsicht grosses Interesse er- 
weckten; so erfuhr die grosse Inschrift Nr. 1 
(fiber den Burgbau zu Susa) mehrfache Be- 
handlung.... Wenn wir auch Scheil ffir sein 
Uberaus rasches Arbeiten dankbar sein mfis- 
sen, so ist es doch ndtig, die von ihm gebo- 
tenen Texte zu Uberarbeiten.” 

Bruhl, Odette: — Les Nouvelles Collections 
du Musee Guirnet. 

See above, no. 550. 

672. ‘[Cohn-Wiener, Dr. Ernst: — Turan. Isla- 
mische Baukunst in Mittelasien. Berlin: 1930]. 
See An. Bibl. I. A. 1930, no. 688, and 1931, 
no. 690. 

Reviewed: Journal of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, 20. 2.1932, pp. 319—320, 


by K. A. C. CRESWELL: “An indispensable 
work for all students of the subject.” 

673. *CONTENAU, G.: — Manuel d’Archeologie 
Onentale, deputs les origines jusqu'h lepoque 
d’Alexandre. Tome ier, Notions generates et 
Histoire de I Art. (Art archdique d’ Elam et de 
Sumer). Tome II, Histoire de l'art. Ille et lie 
Millenaires avant notre ere. Tome III, Histoire 
de l'Art. Ier Millenaire jusqu'h Alexandre. 
Appendices. Tome IV. Cartes. (Picard). 8vo, 
545 + 574 + 562 pages, with 974 figures. 

Reviewed : Le Correspondent, Paris, 10 De¬ 
cember 1932, by A. Vincent. 

674. Contenau, G.: — L’ancienne civilisation de 
l'Iran et les fouilles de Nehavend. 

Gaz. B.-Arts, Vie Periode, Tome VIII, 1932, 
pp. 1— 10, with is illustrations. 

“Nous possedons a Nehavend-Giyan une 
province ceramique, specifiquement ira- 
nienne par ses rapports avec la civilisation 
susienne primitive, et recevant des influen¬ 
ces soit du Nord-Est, soit du Nord-Ouest 
(I’fig^e), en aucun cas de Mesopotamie.” 

675. Davis, A. W.: — An Achaemenian Tomb- 
inscription at Persepolis. 

JRAS. f 1932, pp. 373—377, with two plates. 
With an additional note by C. J. G[add] 
who provided the transcript and translation. 
The three Achaemenian tombs at Perse¬ 
polis, two in the mountain face above the 
palace terrace, and a third one towards the 
south, were believed not to bear any in¬ 
scription. The author discovered that the 
South Tomb has a well-preserved trilingual 
inscription above the heads of the throne- 
bearers and succeeded in copying the Old 
Persian text which is published here, with 
Romanised transcript and English transla¬ 
tion. The text gives the names of the sub¬ 
jected peoples, including the Gandarians 
and the Indians. The tomb in question is 
assigned to Artaxerxes II (404—358 B.C.) 
and the inscription will help to fill up a 
few gaps in former inscriptions of throne- 
bearers. 
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676. Dutt, Nltlinaksha, M.A., ph.D., D. LIT'T.: — 
The Buddhist Manuscripts at Gilgit. 

Ind. Hist. Quart ., vol. VIII, pp. 93—no, 
342 — 350 - 

The writer examines two of the manus¬ 
cripts, found at Gilgit by Sir Aurel Stein : 
Ajitasena-vyakarana-nirdesa-nama-maha - 
ydna-sutra, written at the earliest in the 
5th century A.D. by Arya Sthirabuddhi. 
Bhaishajyaguru-nama-mahay ana-sutra. 

“In the Siksh as am u ccaya it is called Bhai- 
shajyaguru-vaidurya-prabha-raja-sutraT 

677. Edmonds, C. J.: — A third Note on Rock 
Monuments in Southern Kurdistan. 

The Geographical Journal, vol. 77, pp. 340— 
355 * 

Fabri, Dr. C. L.: — Note on the Importance 
of South Persia in Archaeological Research . 
See above, no. 29. 

678. *[Fouchet, Maurice: — Notes sztr VAfgha¬ 
nistan. Paris: 1931]. See An. Bibl. I.A. ipjr, 
no. 709. 

Reviewed: Bui. Amis de I Or, no. 12, pp. 
35 — 36 . 

679. ^Frankfort, Henri:— Archaeology and the 
Sumerian Problem . (The Oriental Institute of 
the University of Chicago: Studies in Ancient 
Oriental Civilization, No. 4). Chicago, Ill.: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1932. Royal 
8vo, xi and 72 pages, with 4 comparative 
tables, 10 figures and a map. — Price: $ 1-00. 

Dr. Frankfort discusses at length the 
“Relations with the East and with the 
North* (pp. 23—40), a chapter dealing 
mainly with the finds at Mohenjo-daro and 
Sir Aurel Stein’s Baluchistan Memoirs. 
One of the author’s most important con¬ 
clusions is: “The earliest settlers in Meso¬ 
potamia, then, were people descended from 
the Iranian Highlands and possessed of a 
. culture which extended eastwards to the 
very borders of the Indus Valley* (p. 30). 

680. ^Frankfort, Henri, Jacobsen, Thorkild and 
Preusser, Conrad: — Tell Asmar a7id Kha - 


faje : the first Season's Work in Eshnunna , 
1930-31. (The Oriental Institute of the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago: Oriental Institute Com¬ 
munications, No. 13). Chicago, Ill.: The Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press, 1932. Royal 8vo, 
ix and 112 pages, with 54 illustrations, in¬ 
cluding folding maps, and a frontispiece. — 
Price: $ 1-50. 

this work is specially included in this 
bibliography because it deals with the Meso¬ 
potamian site at which Dr. Frankfort 
has found later seals and beads of the Indus 
Valley type. Tell Asmar, identified with the 
ancient capital Eshnunna, is a site about 
50 miles north-east of Baghdad. The exca¬ 
vations yielded finds of 2300 to 1900 B.C. 
The other site, Khafaje, lies 20 miles to 
the south-west of Tell Asmar. 

68 1. G[add], C. J.: — A Seal of Mohenjo Daro 
Type . 

Brit. Mus. Qly, vol. VII, part 1, pp. 5—6, 
with one plate. 

Bought at Baghdad and presumably found 
somewhere in Iraq. 

682. G[add], C. J.: — Bronzes from North - West 
Persia . 

Brit. Mus. Qly , vol. VII, part 2, pp. 44—45, 
with one plate. 

Two inscribed daggers, 12th century B.C., 
and a bowl, found near Kirmansheh. 

683. G[add], C. J.: — A Persian Silver Relief. 
Brit. Mus . Qly, vol. VII, part 2, p. 48, with 
one plate. 

Boar-hunt by two hounds, late Parthian 
or early Sasanian period. 

Gadd, C. J.: — Seals of Ancient Indian Style 
found at Ur. 

See above, no. 119. 

684. Giles, Lionel: —- A Clwiese Geographical 
Text of the Ninth Century. 

BSOSL ., vol. VI, pt. 4, pp. 825—846, with 
four plates. 

The text in question is no. S. 367 of the 
Stein collection of MSS. from Tun-huang 
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in the British Museum. The text is a very- 
valuable contribution to the knowledge of 
ninth century Central Asia. There is a great 
deal of new information on sites, routes, 
monasteries, peoples, their habits, their 
utensils, clothes and the like, from the Nan- 
hu oasis (30 miles from Sha Chou), along 
the “southern route” as far as Charchan, 
after which the traveller returns to the oasis 
of Hami and the neighbouring territory. 
The date corresponds to the 2nd February, 

886 A.D. — Dr. Giles gives an English 
translation with copious notes after every 
paragraph. 

685. *[Godard, Andr£: — Les bronzes dn Luristdn 
(Ars Asiatica, vol. XVII). Paris: 1931]. See 
An. Bibl . I. A, 1931, no. 715. 

Reviewed: J. d . Savants , 1932, no. 7, pp. 

328 f., by P. Masson-Oursel. 

The Asiatic Review, vol. XXVIII, no. 94, 
pp. 356. 

Pantheon, vol. X, pp. XXXIX—XL, by L. 
BACHHOFER: 

Rev. Arch., 5.S., vol. XXXV, pp. 329—330, 
by S[alonion] R[EINACH]. 

Mercure de France, 15th March 1932, by 
G. CONTENAU. 

Am. J. Arch, vol. XXXVI, p. 584, by 
Valentin MOller. 

JRAS., 1932, pp. 1040-1042, by C. J.[Gadd]. 
Syria, vol. XIII, pp. 214 f., by [Count du] 
Mfesnil] d[u] B[uisson]. 

686. *GROUSSET, Ren6: — L'lran Exterieur: 
son Art . 

Publ. Soc. Etudes Iraniennes, no. 2, pp. 1—14, 
with 3 plates. 

A brief survey of monuments, style and 
importance of the art of the Scyths, the 
Sakas and Indo-Scyths, and of Eastern 
Turkestan. 

GROUSSET, Rend: — Uart pala et sena dans 
V hide exterieure. 

See above, no. 629. 

Mentions also the influence of Pala sculpture 
up on Tibetan and Nepalese art. 


*HACKIN, Joseph: — La sculpture indienne et 
tibetaine ait Musee Guimet. 

See above, no. 190.. 

687. PIackin, J.: — Les dernieres decouvertes 
d'Afghanistan (1930}. 

Etudes d'orientalisme Linossier, pp. 287—291, 
with 12 plates. 

Summary of the work conducted by the 
author in the year 1930 at Bamiyan and 
Kakrak. [Now published in extenso: 1933]. 
See above pp. 16—18. 

688. PIackin, Joseph: Bamiyan (Y ~ 

x ^ % cot 

* 3 S HSI 36 © H # (Buddhist Art of 
Bamiyan (Afghanistan) and its Relation to 
Central Asia. In Japanese]. 

TokyS: not for sale, 1932. 19 pages. 

Summary of a lecture delivered by M. 
PIackin in the Imperial University of To- 
kyo, giving an account of his second expe¬ 
dition to Bamiyan in 1930. After a sketch 
of the geography and topography of Ba¬ 
miyan and its vicissitudes in history, the 
author characterizes the development of 
Buddhist art at that place by distinguishing 
various influences upon it — Hellenistic, 
Indian and Iranian —* and points out its 
relation to the Buddhist art of Chinese 
Turkestan. 

689. Hatani, Ryotai (ffl jg J : - ft (S 

SStSWS [Problems of the Buddhist 
Art of the Qyzil Caves. In Japanese]. 

Gendai Bukkyo [Contemporary Buddhism], 
November, 1932, pp. 17—29. 

Especially on the frescoes representing 
scenes of self-torture, the source of which, 
according to the author, should be sought 
more in the Hlnayana scriptures than in 
the Mahayana texts, since Qyzil was a 
centre of the Sarvastivadins. 

PIermann, Albert: — Lou-lan ; China, Indien 
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und Rom ini Lichte der Ausgrabun&en am 
Lobnor. 

See below, no. 740. 

Hermann, A.: — Ein neuer historischer 
Atlas iiber die Beziehungen zwischen Chinay 
Indien und dem vorderen Orient. 

See below, no. 741. 

690. *Herzfeld, Ernst: — Iranische Denkmiiler. 
Lieferung 1 and 2: Reihe I: Vorgeschicht- 
liche Denkmaler. A. Tafeln I—XVIII and 
XIX—XXX: Steinzeitlicher Hiigel bei Perse - 
polis. Berlin: Dietrich Reimer - Ernst Vohsen, 
1932. 2do, two fascicles in paper cover, 30 
plates, 18 pages text, 20 text-illustrations.— 
Price: 18.— Marks. 

The Iranische Denkmaler will consist of 
six series, viz.: I, Vorgeschichtliche Denk¬ 
maler; II, Vorachaemenidische Felsdenk- 
maler; III. Achaemenidische Denkmaler; 

IV, Seleukidisch-arsakidische Denkmaler; 

V, Sasanidische Denkmaler; and VI, Isla- 
mische Denkmaler. The first two fascicles 
issued deal with the Stone Age site dis¬ 
covered by Dr. Herzfeld a few miles 
from Persepolis. There are frequent refer¬ 
ences to ceramic ware found in Baluchistan 
by Sir Aurel Stein. 

Reviewed: Luzac's , vol. XLIII, pp. 152 f. 

691, ^Herzfeld, Ernst E.: — A new Inscription 
of Xerxes from Persepolis. (The Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago: Stu¬ 
dies in Ancient Oriental Civilization, no. 5). 
Chicago, Ill.: The University of Chicago Press, 
1932. Royal 8vo, viii and 14 pages, with 5 
figures. — Price: $—.50. 

Foundation inscription discovered under 
the corner of the so-called 'Harem’ of 
Darius and Xerxes in situ. It contains 
valuable information of historic character, 
such as an implication that Xerxes 
succeeded to the throne while his father 
was still alive. The date of the inscription, 
according to Dr. Herzfeld, must be about 
486/5 B. C., possibly a few years earlier, 
but certainly not prior to the battle of 
Marathon in 490 B. C. 


Cp. An. Bibl. /. A. ipji y p. 38, Xerx. 
Pers. f. 

692. Herzfeld, Dr. Ernst: — Sakastan : Geschicht- 
liche Untersuchungen zu den Ausgrabungen 
am Kuh-i Khwddja . (Fortsetzung). 

Arch . Mitt. Iran , vol. IV, no. 2, pp. 45—116, 
with a folding map. 

For the first part of this paper see An. 
Bibl. I. A. 1931 , no. 727. 

Contents of the present part: 

5. Die Lehnsfiirsten unter den Nachfolgern 
Mithradates’ II. 6. Das Partherreich unter 
der weiblichen Arsakidenlinie. 7. Saka und 
Suren in Sakastan (includes notes on coins 
of Maues and Azes, on Vonones, on the 
dates of the Indian conquests of the Saka, 
etc.) 8. Gundofarr in Legende und Sage. — 
Here the author arrives at the following 
conclusion: All the legends surrounding the 
Iranian hero Rustam are made after the 
pattern of the historical king Gundofarr 
(Gondophernes, the Kaspar of the Three 
Kings of the Acta Thomae). Gundofarr 
and Rustam are one and the same. Now 
the ruins of Kuh-i Khwaja are closely 
connected with the Rustam legends, and 
the place has actually been called in the 
15th century qal'a-i Rustam. On the other 
hand, it is obvious that the architecture, 
the paintings, the ornaments etc. of the 
present ruins belong to the 1st century 
A. D., i. e. exactly to the time when Gun¬ 
dofarr reigned. The Kuh-i Khwaja is conse¬ 
quently the castle of Gundofarr. Cp. above, 
p. 25. 

693. Herzfeld, Ernst: — Xerxes' Charta von 
Persepolis. 

Arch . Mitt. Iran , vol. IV, pp. 117—139. 

Cf. the author’s publication A new In¬ 
scription of Xerxes from Persepolis y above 
no. 691. The present article contains a 
transcript, German translation and notes. 

694. HERZFELD, Ernst: — Postsasanidische In - 
schriften . 

Arch. Mitt. Iran , vol. IV, pp. 140—156, with 
a plate and copies of inscriptions in the text. 
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(I) Mll-i Radkan (in the Nika Valley; the 
inscription is on a gumbaz , in Kafic Arabic 
and in Pahlavl). — (II) Inscriptions on 
Silver Vessels (Texts of Pahlavi inscrip¬ 
tions on ten silver vessels in the British 
Museum, the Ermitage, etc.). 

[HUDSON, G. F.: — Europe and China: a 
Survey of their Relations from the Earliest 
Times to 1800]. 

See above, no. 38. 

695. J[OYCE], T. A.: — Objects from Lhasa, Tibet, 
collected by General Sir James Macdonald . 
Brit. Mus. Qly, vol. VII, part 2, p. 54, with 
one plate. 

Bronze figure of Vajradhara. 

696. [Kent, Roland G.: — The recently published 
Old Persian Inscriptions. 

JAOS.y vol. LI, no. 3, pp. 189—240]. 

See An. Bibl. L A. 19 ji , no. 734 and p. 35 ff. 
Reviewed: J. Cama Inst ., no. 20, pp. 221 f. 
by J. J. Modi. 

697. [K 5 NIG, F. W.: — Der Burgbau zu Susa nach 
dem Bauberichte des Kdnigs Dareios /. Leipsic : 
J. C. Hinrichs, 1930]. See: An. Bibl. I. A. 1930, 
no. 717. 

Reviewed: OLZ., vol. XXXV, no. 2, pp. 
ill—114, by Fr. W. v. BlSSlNG. 

Langdon, S.: — Another Indus Valley Seal. 
See above, no. 140. 

698. [Le Coq, A. von: — Auf Hellas Spuren in 
Ostturkistan . Leipsic: 1926J. See An. Bibl. 
LA. 1928, no. 604, and 1929, no. 600. 

Reviewed: Sinica, vol. VII, no. 5, pp. 
203 f., by Hm. 

Levy, Esther: — See also above, no. 578. 

699. LlNOSSlER, Raymonde: — Les peintures tibe - 
taines de la collection Loo . 

Etudes d'orientalisme Linossier , pp. 1—97, 
with 18 text-illustrations and 8 collotype 
plates. 


Published by Marcelle Lalou. The cata¬ 
logue contains the detailed description ot 
59 pieces. 

700. MATSUMOTO, Eiichi: — On a Nestorian Fi¬ 
gure-painting from Tun-Huang. 

Kokka , no. 496. 

“The writer is inclined to assert that the 
person represented in a Nestorian figure¬ 
painting discovered by Sir Aurel Stein at 
Tun-huang is a portrait of the Nestorian 
Katholikos or Episcopos, but he thinks it 
also possible to take this as a picture of 
Mishih-ho (Messiah). The present picture is 
one of the most important existent works 
of Nestorian art of the T’ang period.” 

MATSUMOTO, Eiichi: — The Frescoes of the 
Kondo in the Horyuji Temple and the Frescoes 
of the ' Western Countries!. 

See below, no. 742. 

701. Modi, Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji: — Some 
Recent Publications on Iranian Subjects . 

J. Cama Inst ., no. 20, pp. 210—222. 

I. Dr. Jamshed M, Unvala’s paper on u The 
Ancient Persian Inscriptions of the Achce- 
■menids found at Susa.* — Prof. Roland 
G. Kent on “ The recently published Old 
Persian Inscriptions*. 

702. MOORTGAT, A.: — Bronzegerat aus Luristan . 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin , Vorderasiatische 
Abteilung , Berlin: 1932. 15 pages, 12 plates.— 
Price: 16-50 Mark. 

Reviewed: OAZ N.S. vol. VIII, p. 313, by 
Franz von Rexrotii. 

703. 0 [ldiiamJ, C. E. A. W.: — Sir Attrel Stein's 
recent Experiences in Chinese Turkestan. 

Ind. Ant., vol. LXI, pp. 59 f. 

704. Oldham, C. E. A. W.: — Sir Aurel Stein in 
Gedrosia . 

Ind. Ant., vol. LXI, pp. 96—99. 

A review of 'An Archaeological Tour in 
Gedrosia’, by Sir Aurel Stein, and 'Exca¬ 
vations in Baluchistan’, by H. Hargrea¬ 
ves. 
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PATTE, Prof. Etienne: — Quelques points de 
comparaison fournis par la Chine protohis- 
torique. 

See above, no. 587. 

Similarities between Chinese, Indochinese 
and Caucasian antiquities of the Iron Age. 

705. *[PELLIOT, Paul: — La Haute Asie . Paris: 
1931]. See An.Bibt.LA. 1931, no. 756. 

Reviewed: BuiAmis de VOr ., no. 12, p. 
45 : “Ce petit ouvrage redige a l’pccasion 
de la croisiere Haardt est fort prdcieux.” 
Rev. Arch., 5. s., vol. XXXV, p. 174, by 
Salomon] R[einach]. 

706. * Photographs of Casts of Persian Sculptures 
of the Achaemenid Period , mostly from Per - 
sepolis. London: Published by the Trustees 
of the British Museum, 1932. Imperial 4to, 
portfolio of 12 plates, with 4 pages of text 
(one plan drawing) in Royal 8vo, — Price: 
7s. net. 

During the months May to December, 1931, 
there was an exhibition of these casts from 
Persepolis and Pasargadae; the casts were 
brought from Persia by [Sir] Cecil Har- 
COURT-SMITH in 1891, who also wrote the 
introduction and description * of the items. 
The plates are collotype reproductions. 
Reviewed: JA., vol. CCXX, pp. 378R, by 
E. BENVENISTE: excellents fac-simil6s... w 
[Cf. The Times , Feb. 11, 1933, “Letters”]. 

R[EINACH], S.: — Linde et TElani . 

See above, no. 156. 

707. Rexroth, Franz von: — Bronzen aus Lu - 
ristan. 

OAZ., N. S. vol. VIII, pp. 308—313, with 2 
plates (26 figures). 

Although the illustrations refer to objects 
in the author’s collection, now deposited 
on loan in the Municipal Museum at Wies¬ 
baden, the article is mainly an extract of 
M. Andre Godard’s Bronzes du Parisian 
[see An.Bibl.LA.1931, no. 715, and the 
present volume, no. 685], and of Herr A. 
MoORTGAT’s Bronzegerdt aus Luristan 
[see above, no. 702]. 


708. Roerich, G. de: — Chronicle of Central 
Asiatic Exploration for 1931 . 

y. Urusvati Inst., vol. II, pp. 175— 1 7 %- 
Brief account of the expeditions of Sir 
Aurel Stein, the Citroen Company, Dr. 
Sven HEDIN and of Dr. Erich SCHMIDT 
who has conducted excavations in Persia, 
at Tepe Hissar, a site near the Caspian Sea. 

709. Rosenberg, F.: — Two Silver Dishes of 
Sasanian Times . [In Russian]. 

Zapiski Kollegiyi Vostokoviedov , vol. V, pp. 
137 —* 44 - 

For an English extract see no. 710. 

710. Rosenberg, F.: — Two Silver Dishes of Sa¬ 
sanian Times . 

y. Cama Inst., no. 22, p. 38. 

“Two dishes, both with an image of 
Behram Gur, with a female slave, riding 
a camel, and hunting antelopes. The one 
was newly discovered in the Ural hills. 
The second belongs to the collection Li¬ 
khachev... Translation of the notes in 
Pehlevi, which these two, and one more, 
in another collection, had at their bot¬ 
toms: 1) Cost 3 dinars 2 drachms, Pero- 
zan; 2) Property of Perozan, cost 4 dinars; 
3) Property of Mitrozet, 1 dinar and 3 
drachms, cost. Dr. ROSENBERG arrives at 
the conclusion that the dish discovered in 
the Ural hills may date between the end 
of the VHth and the beginning of the 
Xlth century A. D.” 

Extract from Zapiski Kollegiyi Vostokoviedov , 
vol. V, pp. 137—144. Cp. also no. 709. 

711. ROSTOVTZEFF, M.: — Caravan Cities. Trans¬ 
lated by D. and T. Talbot RICE. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1932. Demy 8vo, VIII and 
232 pages; with 35 plates, 6 text-figures and 
5 maps and plans. Price: 15s net. 

Prof. ROBTOVTZEFF’s Caravan Cities are 
Petra, Jerash, Palmyra and Dura. He draws 
a picture of the origin and development 
of the caravan trade in the Near East and 
gives a detailed account of the culture of 
these cities during Hellenistic and Roman 
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times. The book contains numerous refer¬ 
ences to the early trade between the Near 
East and India. 

712. ROSTOVTZEFF, M.: — Dart greco-iranien. 
RAA. y vol. VII, no. 4, pp. 202—222, with 
7 plates and 6 text-illustrations. 

tt Aucun des motifs que nous avons regardes 
comme essentiels pour Tart parthe ne se 
retrouve dans l’art grec. Ces motifs, comme 
nous le voyons, sont iraniens, et 1’art parthe 
comme l’art sassanide ne peut etre ^ppele 
un art gr^co-iranien pur et simple.” 

713. S. S.:— Early painted Pottery from Persia. 
Brit . Mus. Qly> vol. VII, part 3, pp. 80—81, 
with one plate. 

Said to come from Nihawand. 

714. [Schaeder, H. H.: — Ueber die Inschrift 
des Ariaramnes * 

Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften . Philos.-histor. Klasse 
1931, no. 23, pp. 635—645]. Cf. An . BibL LA. 
ipji, p. 44. 

Reviewed: OLZ.y vol. XXXV, no. 11, p. 
741, by R. H.: 

“Die von HERZFELD verbffentlichte In¬ 
schrift enthalt VerstOsse gegen die altper- 
sische Grammatik, wie sie in den Inschriften 
von Dareios I und Xerxes nie, wohl aber 
in denen von Artaxerxes II und III vor- 
kommen, in einer Zeit, da die Sprache nicht 
mehr lebendig war. Sie kann also nicht, 
wie sie will, aus der Zeit des Urgrossvaters 
von Dareios I stammen, sondern erst aus 
dem 4. Jh. Sie ist 'zwar echt, aber nicht 
authentisch*. Der Verfasser der Inschrift 
‘beabsichtigte die Ehrung eines Ahnen der 
Achameniden^ ,, 

715. Schmidt, J. Heinrich: — Sasanian Silver- 
work. 

Apollo , March 1932, pp. 124—126, with 3 
illustrations. 

716. [SMOLIK, Julius: — Die timuridischen Grab- 
denkmdler in Samarkand aus der Zeit Tamer¬ 


lans. Vienna: 1929. 40. Price: R.M. 15.—]. 
See: An. BibL LA. ipjr, no. 784. 

Reviewed : OLZ.y vol. XXXV, no. 2, pp. 
138 f., by E. DlEZ. 

717—718. STAfiL— Holstein, Baron A. von: — 
On two Tibetan pictures representing some of 
the spiritual ancestors of the Dalai Lama and 
of the Panchen Lama. 

Bulletin of the National Library of Peiping. 
Peiping 1932. 

Notes on two Lamaistic paintings purchased 
by the author in Peking. 

719. STCHOUKINE, Ivan: — Les miniatures per- 
sanes. Musee national du Louvre. Paris: Ed. 
des Musees nationaux, 1932. 8vo, 104 pages, 
32 plates. 

Reviewed: Gaz. B.-Arts , Vie Periode, tome 
VIII, 1932, p.320, by M. J.: “L’apparition 
de ce catalogue prec6d6 d’une introduction 
des plus substantielles doit rejouir tous les 
amateurs et les specialistes de Part persan. 
II fait pendant au catalogue des miniatures 
indiennes r£dig£ par le m£me auteur, c’est 
un guide aussi clair et aussi precis. Outre 
une esquisse generate et un expose histo- 
rique, accompagn^ d’une penetrante analyse 
stylistique des miniatures persanes, M. 
Stchoukine nous donne dans son catalogue 
nombre de renseignements pr^cieux.” 

720. *[STEIN, Sir Aurel, K. C. I. E., F. B. A. &c.: — 
Innermost Asia . Oxford: 1928]. See An. BibL 
/. A. Jp28y no. 658, and ip2p t no. 654. 

Reviewed: BEFEO., vol. XXXI, pp. 263— 
280, by V. Goloubew, with five text* 
illustrations. In this exhaustive review Dr. 
Goloubew gives notes on decorative motifs, 
especially on textiles found by Sir Aurel 
Stein. 

721. *[Stein, Sir Aurel: — An Archceological Tour 
in Gedrosia. (Memoirs of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, no. 43). Calcutta: Govern¬ 
ment of India Central Publication Branch, 

1931]- 

Reviewed: Q. J. Mythic S. t vol. XXII, n.s., 
no. 4, p. 526, by R. 
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hid. Ant ., vol. LXI, pp. 96—99, by C. E. 
A. W. OLDHAM: “Sir Aurel in planning 
this tour had kept in view the possibility 
of finding in the intervening country further 
links between the remains of the “Indus 
culture” found at Harappa and Mohenjo- 
daro and the cultures revealed from pre¬ 
historic sites in Sistan, Iran and the Tigris- 
Euphrates basin. That such links have 
indeed been traced by him will be obvious 
to all who study the records of these last 
two tours; but their exact historical, cul¬ 
tural and chronological interrelations still 
remain in large measure to be worked out.” 

722. Stein, Sir Aurel: — On Ancient Tracks past 
the Pamirs. 

The Himalayan Journal, vol, IV, 1932, 26 
pages, with one map. 

“I offer here a brief survey of ancient 
mountain routes beyond the Hindukush. 
I became acquainted with different sections 
of them on successive Central-Asian expe¬ 
ditions and hence could discuss them only 
partially in separate publications long out 
of print and now difficult of access.” 

723. Stein, Sir Aurel: — Note on a Find of Ancient 
Jewellery in Vasin . 

Ind. Ant., vol. LXI, pp. 103—106, with 2 
plates. 

Bronze figure of Bodhisattva and various 
objects of jewellery, including a small inta¬ 
glio, Gandharan period, found at Dasht-i 
Taus in the Yasin Valley, Giigit. 

724. STEIN, Sir Aurel: — Thomas Walker Arnold 
(1864—1930). 

Proceedings of the British Academy , vol. XVI, 
1932. 

An Obituary Notice. 

STEIN, Sir Aurel: - See nos. 164, 165. 

Taki, Seiichi: — Images in the Frescoes of 
the Kondo in the Horyuji Temple and the 
Influence of the Art of * Western CountriesI 
See below, no. 750. 


725.TAVADIA, Dr. J. C.: — Recent Iranian Re - 
searches by European Scholars . 

J . Cama Inst., no. 22, pp. 15—25. 

On pp. 24b the author discusses: 

Ernst Herzfeld*. Archceologische Mittei - 
lungen aus Iran , 1929—31. 

Cf. An. Bibl. I. A. 1929, no. 572, ipjo, 
no. 658. 


726. *TUCCI, Giuseppe: — Indo-Tibetica: I. Me od 
rten ” e u ts'a ts'a ” nel Tibet indiano ed occi¬ 
dental. Contributo alio studio dell’arte reli- 
giosa tibetana e del suo significato. (Reale 
Accademia dTtalia: Studi e documenti, no. 1). 
[Indo-Tibetica: I. The mc'od rten and the ts'a 
ts'a in Indian and Western Tibet. Contri¬ 
bution to the Study of Tibetan Religious 
Art and its Significance. (Royal Academy 
of Italy: Studies and Documents, no. 1). In 
Italian]. Rome: Royal Academy, 1932. Im¬ 
perial 8vo, 158 pages, 43 plates, of which 3 
in colours. — Price: Lire 90.—. 

An exhaustive study of the mc'od rten 
(chorten), the caitya of Tibet, and the ts'a 
ts'a: “a small image which can have the 
form of a Chorten, or it may not, and 
instead represents one of the Buddhist 
divinities, or again it may simply contain 
one of the many formulas in which, it was 
thought, the Buddhist doctrine is concen¬ 
trated. Usually it is made of earth and water 
mixed together, sometimes also the ashes 
of famous Lamas are added.” The First 
Part deals with the forms, origins, signi- 
fance and diffusion of the Chorten and the 
Ts’a ts’a; the Second gives a description 
of the principal types of Ts’a ts’a collected 
by the author in Ladakh, Spiti, Kunuvar 
and Guge. Appendix I gives the Tibetan 
texts dealing with the Chorten and their 
Italian translation; App. II brings the frag¬ 
ments of a text in Sanskrit (Devanagarl 
characters) dealing with the fight between 
Vajrapani and Mahadeva, with Italian trans¬ 
lation. 


Thomas, Prof. F. W.: — The Kingdom of 
Women, Stri-rajya. 

See above, no. 500. 
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727. [Unvala, Dr, Jamshed M.: — The Ancient 
Persian Inscriptions of the Achaemenids 
found at Susa . Paris: 1929]. See also An . BibL 
L A. ipgo, no. 772, and ipji } pp. 35 f. 

Reviewed : J. Cama Inst., no. 20, pp. 210— 
212, by J. J. Modi. 

728. Upton, Joseph M.: — The Expedition to 
Ctesiphon , 1931—1932. 

Bui. Metr. Mus . Art , vol. XXVII, no. 8, 
1932, PP- *88—197, with 12 illustrations. 

729. Vincent, A.: — La civilisation etVhistoire de 
TAntique Orient . 

Le Correspondent , Paris, 10 December 1932, 
pp. 714—724. 

Review of G. CONTENAU, Manuel d'Ar - 
cheologie Orientale, depuis les origines jusqu'a 
Vlpoque d'Alexandre. 

See also no. 673. 

730. WALDSCHMIDT, Ernst : — Die Stuckplastik der 
Gandhdra-Schule (Zu einigen Neu-Erwerbun- 
gen des Museums fur Vftlkerkunde). 

Berichte aus den Preussischen Kunstsamm - 
lungen, vol. LIII, part 1, 1932, pp. 2—9. 

The author publishes some Gandhara stucco 
sculptures bought by the Ethnographical 
Museum, Berlin, from the collection which 
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Andr£ Malraux had brought together for 
the Nouvelle Revue Franqaise and exhi¬ 
bited in Paris. Pie takes this opportunity 
to show that the location of these finds at 
Tashkurgan (Chinese Turkestan), accepted 
with much reservation by J. STRZYGOWSKI 
in “The Afghan Stuccos of the N. R. F.” 
and “Die Stuckbildnerei Irans” (cf. An . BibL 
I A. ip31, nos. 790, 791), is untenable. 
The stuccos must be very closely related 
to those from Hadda and Jaulian. From 
the 60 examples purchased the author des¬ 
cribes a statue of Hariti, a lion, some 
Scythian heads and a female bust. 

♦[Wilkinson, J. V, S.: — The Shah-namah 
of Firdausi . With an Introduction by Lau¬ 
rence Binyon. London: 1931]. See An. BibL 
I A. ip3i , no. 806. 

Reviewed: JA., vol. CCXXI, pp. 171 — 
174, by V. MlNORSKY: tt ... donne une tr£s 
bonne id£e du remarquable manuscrit de 
la Royal Asiatic Society. Les photogra¬ 
phies noir sur blanc ne sont naturellement 
que des fantomes de l’original, selon le 
mot de M. BiNYON, mais les sept repro¬ 
ductions en couleurs sont extremement 
rdussies.” 

raung Pao, vol. XXIX, pp. 258!., by 
[Paul Pelliot]. 


VI, 2. THE FAR EAST. 

(CHINA, JAPAN, KOREA). 


732. [D’ARDENNE De Tizac, Henri: — Les hautes 
epoques de l ’art chinois , d’apres les collections 
du Musee Cernuschi. Paris: 1930 (sic!)]. See 
An. BibL I. A. ip3i , no. 832. 

Reviewed: BEFEO ., vol. XXXI, p. 245, 

by J. Y. CLAEYS]. 

733. [d’Ardenne De Tizac, Henri:— La sculp¬ 
ture chinoise . Paris: 1931]. See An. BibL I. 
A. ip3i , no. 830. 

Reviewed: T'oung Pao , vol. XXIX, pp. 

144f., by [Paul Pelliot]: “Expose forc£- 


ment sommaire, mais clair et qui se lit 
agreablement.” 

734. [d’Ardenne De Tizac, Henri: — Part 
decoratif chinois d'aprts les collections du 
Musee Cernuschi . Paris: 1931]* See An. BibL 
L A. ip3i, no. 831. 

Reviewed: BEFEO., vol. XXXI, p. 245, 
by J. Y. CLAEYS. 

735. [BOERSCHMANN, Ernst: — Die Baukunstund 
religiose Kultur der Chines en. Vol. Ill: 
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Pagoden . 1st part. Berlin : 1931]. See An, 
BibL L A . /pj/, no. 835. [The price is not 
80.— but 85.— Marks). 

Reviewed: OAZ., N. S. vol VIII, pp. 313— 
316, by Otto KOMMEL: “. .. es steht unter 
den deutschen Beitragen zur Kunde Chinas 
mit an erster Stelle.” 

BSOSL ., vol. VI, pt. 4, pp. 1087—1091, 
by R. F. Johnston: “The publication of 
the third volume, though much delayed, 
has been awaited with pleasant anticipation 
by the many admirers of the two first, 
and they will not be disappointed. It is 
devoted to a full and scrupulously careful 
description — architectural, historical, art¬ 
istic, literary, and religious— of over 550 
of the most famous or characteristic pa¬ 
godas in China, and to a study of the 
evolution of their types and their internal 
and external structure. The illustrations... 
are well chosen and beautifully reprodu¬ 
ced ... All public and private libraries in 
which an attempt is made to keep abreast 
of recent sinological study and research, 
especially in the domains of Chinese archi¬ 
tecture, Buddhism, and religious symbolism, 
should be provided with copies of this 
admirable work.” 

R.A.A., vol. VII, no. 4, pp. 248!., by J[ean] 
B[uhot] : “Nous attendons avec impatience 
la seconde partie de ce superbe et tres 
utile ouvrage.” 

Sinica, voL VII, no. 6, p. 253, by E. R.: 
“Eine ausserst umfassende, wissenschaftlich 
bedeutsame und kiinstlerisch wertvolle Mo¬ 
nographic auf dem Gebiete der sakralen 
Kunst.” 

Dtsche Lit, Ztg,, 3. s., vol. 3, no. 31, 1932, 
pp. 1460—67, by B. MELCHERS. 

736. BrOrinG, Dr. Theodor: — Drei wichtige 
Neuerzverbungen des Museums ficr Volker- 
kunde . 

Mitt, Ant hr op, Ges, Wien , vol. LXII, no. 1 /2, 
pp. 75—77, with 4 illustrations. 

“Maftju^rl auf einem Lowen sitzend, Eisen- 
guss der Mingzeit. ... Bodhisattva, typi- 
sches Beispiel der hochentwickelten Tang- 
skulptur aus den Grotten von Lungmen, 


keine Inschrift. ... Von hohem Werte die 
aus der Weezeit (Nordwee) stammende 
Bodhisattva-Skulptur; Inschrift: ‘grosse 
Wee-Dynastie, Periode Dschong guang, 
zweites Jahr, 4. Monat, 15. Jahr’ (=520 
n. Chr.).” 

Bylin, Margit: — Notes sur quelques objets 
neolithiqnes trouves a Fortnose . 

See above, no. 551. 

737 - 1# Z M Ch’Sn chih fo'slft IS # its 

#£ WKBffiVfflMl- 

^\Th. 

Eastern Miscellany,] vol. XXVII, no. I, pp. 
39—58, Jan. 1930. 

A comparative study of the Buddhist art 
of China and India. 

738 - [Jgj M ifi Chou shu chia: — iYs HU 

Fu Jen 

Hsiieh chih, [Series Sinologica], vol. II. no. 2, 
PP- 55 — 63 , Sept. 1931. 

Some notes on the TangutMSS. of Buddhist 
sutra preserved in “The National Library 
of Peiping”. 

*Cohn, William : — Sammlung Baron Eduard 
von der Heydt: Asiatische Plastik: China 
Japan , Vor der-Hinter indien, Java . 

See above, no. 24. 

739. Erp, Th. van: — Een paar nierkwaardige 
makara-achtige Chineesche drakenkoppen in 
het Museum van Aziatische Kunst te Amster¬ 
dam [Two remarkable makara- like Chinese 
dragonheads in the Museum of Asiatic Art 
at Amsterdam). 

Maandbl, b . k. t vol. IX, pp. 367—372, with 
4 illustrations. 

Description of the objects mentioned in 
the title, compared with the Indian makara. 

740. [Herrmann, Albert: — Lou-lam China, In- 
dien und Rom im Lichte der Ausgrabungen 


am Lobnor . Leipsic: 1931]. See An. Bibl. I.A\ 
1931, no. 869. 

Reviewed: OAZ., N.S. vol. VIII, pp. 155^, 
by William Cohn : “Es war ein gliicklicher 
Gedanke, Loulan auch zum Mittelpunkt 
einer popularen Darstellung zu machen. 
Albert Herrmann wurde diese Aufgabe 
anvertraut und er hat sie in mustergiiltiger 
Weise durchgefiihrt. ... Nur sollte man 
sich bewusst bleiben, dass die Einstellung 
auf seine besondere Aufgabe den Verfasser 
vielleicht dazu verfiihrte, sein Thema ein 
wenig aufzublasen. Lou-lan war doch nur 
eine sehr abgelegene, recht diirftige Garni- 
son und Durchgangsstation...” 

T'oung Pao, vol. XXIX, p. 192, by Paul 
Pelliot: tt M. Herrmann connait lesujet 
comme personne. Sur deux points tres 
serieux, je diverge d’opinion avec lui...* 
Dtsche Lit. Ztg.\ 3. series, vol. 3, no. 4, 
1932, pp. 181—183, by F. Machatschek. 
Sinica , vol. VII, no. 3, p. 126, by M. F. 
Neue Zurcher Zeitung , 27. Oct. 1932, by 
Otto Fischer. 

741. Herrmann, A.: — Ein neuer historischer 
Atlas uber die Beziehungen zwischen Ckina } 
Indien und dent vorderen Orient. 

Actes XVI lie congrbs , pp. 137 f. 

On the autor’s work for a Historical and 
Commercial Atlas of China, prepared by 
orders of the Harvard Yenching Institute, 
Cambridge, Mas., U.S.A. Special attention 
will be paid to commercial routes from 
India and the West, the wanderings of the 
Huns, Turks and Mongols, the spread of 
Buddhism. Manichaeism, Nestorianism and 
Islam in Central Asia and China. 

[Hudson, G. F.: — Etirope and China: a 
Survey of their Relations from the Earliest 
Times to 1800.] 

See above, no. 38. 

742. Matsumoto, Eiichi ^ —) : ^ HI 

Frescoes of the Kondo in the Horyuji Temple 


and the Frescoes of the ‘Western Countries.’ 
In Japanese]. 

Yumedono, No. 6, 1932, pp. 111 —116. 
Though the Horyuji-frescoes clearly contain 
‘Western’ elements — Central Indian, Per¬ 
sian and Central Asian — in their details, 
they are yet on the whole a production 
under direct influence of Chinese Buddhist 
art of the 7th century. 

MUCH HAL A, C. A.: — A Japanese Inscription 
at Kanheri. 

See above, no. 296. 

743. NAITo, Toichiro (§j| |§ — 

[On the Frescoes 

of the Horyuji Temple. In Japanese], 
Yumedonoy 1932, no. 6, pp,, 25—67. 
Comparison with the frescoes of the Ajanta 
Caves, especially those of Caves No. 1 
and 2. Central Indian elements, transmitted 
through intermediation of China, are quite 
evident in the Horyuji frescoes (see espe¬ 
cially pp. 48 flf.). The author discusses the 
way by which Central Indian influence 
could reach China and Japan (pp. 60 ff.). 

744* ROUSSELLE, Erwin: — Buddhistische Studien. 
Die typischen Bildwerke des buddhistischen 
Tempels in China: VI. Buddhas . VII. Gdtter. 
Sinica, vol. VII, no. 2, pp. 62—71, no. 3, 
pp. 106—116, and no. 5, pp. 187—200, with 
6 plates. See An . Bibl. LA. 1931 , no. 933. 
Sakyamuni. Dipamkara. Maitreya. Ami- 
tabha. Bhaishajya-guru Buddha. Dhyani- 
Buddhas. Gotten 

745.SHUI, Ho: — Notes on a Sepulchral Tablet 
of a Maimargh Zoroastrian Sartpau of the 
Tang Dynasty. 

Bui. Nat. Libr. Peiping, vol. VI, no. 2, 1932. 

746. [SlR^N, Prof. Osvald: — Histoire des arts an - 
ciens de la Chine. Tome II. L’fipoque Flan 
et les Six Dynasties. Tome HI. La Sculp¬ 
ture de l’fipoque Han a l’fepoque Ming. 
Paris : 1929—1930]. See An. Bibl. I. A. 1929, 




no. 709, 1930, nos. 895—898, and 1931, 
no, 947. 

Reviewed: Sinica, vol. VII, no. 4, pp. 
i64f., by A. Salmony. 

747. [SIREN, Prof. Osvald: — A History of Early 
Chinese Art . So far published : 4 vols. London: 
1929—1930. Also a French edition with the 
title Histoire des arts anciens de la Chtne. 
Paris: 1929—1930]. See above, no. 746. 

Reviewed: BEFEO ., vol. XXXI, pp. 240— 
244, by J. Y. CLAEYS. In this exhaustive 
review M. CLAEYS emphasizes the lucidity 
and acumen with which the author has 
discharged his task. He has nothing but 
praise for the plates too: u ils sont de premier 
ordre”. He concludes his review with these, 
words: tt . .. important ouvrage. Nous Fen 
remercions et Ten felicitons vivement.” 

748. [Siren, Prof. Osvald: — Kinesiska och Ja¬ 
pans ka Skulpturer och MSUningar i National - 
museum . Malmo: 1931. Price: Swedish crowns 
35.—] — English edition: London: Edward 
Goldston, 1931. See An. Bibl. L A. 1931 , 
no. 946. 

Reviewed : Sinica , vol. VII, no. 5, pp. 204, 
by A. O.: Nicht nur kunstwissenschaft- 
liche Griindlichkeit, sondern auch druck- 
technische Vornehmheit zeichnen dieses mit 
schwedischem und englischem Text er- 
schienene Werk aus. Es ist eine Art Pracht- 
katalog der ostasiatischen Sammlungen des 
Stockholmer Nationalmuseums, von deren 
bedeuCyhdem Leiter, dem verdienstvollen 
Forscher Oswald Siren, verfasst und mit 
einer bemerkenswerten Einleitung ver- 
sehen.” 

Burlington Magazine, vol. LXI, 1932, pp. 

1 89 f. by W. P. Y[etts]. 

749. [SIREN, Osvald: — Chinese and Japanese 
Sculptures and Paintings in the National 
Museum, Stockholm . London: 1931]. See An, 


THE FAR EAST 

Bill, L A. 1931 , no. 949, and compare ibid 
no. 946 and above, no. 748. 

Reviewed: Tooting Pao, vol. XXVIII, pp. 
507 f., by [Paul PELLIOTj. 

Stein-Callenfels, Dr. P. van: — Some 
Early Migrations in the Far East, 

See above, no. 655. 

750. TAKI, Seiichi —*)s ~ ^ 

Mit [Images in the Frescoes of the Kondo 
in the Horyuji Temple and the Influence of 
the Art of ‘Western Countries’. In Japanese]. 
Yumedono , No. 6, 1932, pp. 117—129. 

The Gandhara, Central Indian and Persian 
elements in the Horyuji frescoes are sifted 
out; the author attributes them to a school 
of painting under Indian and Central Asian 
influence, which must have flourished be¬ 
tween the Sui and the T*ang dynasties 
and to which perhaps Wei-Chflh the Minor 
may have belonged. 

TACHIBANA, Shundo: — Ancient India and 
Japan . 

See above, no. 458. 

751. Tun-Huang MSS. A Selection of Tun-Huang 
MSS, preserved in the National Library of 
Peiping. 

Bui. Nat, Libr, Peiping , vol. VI, no. 2 and 6. 

752. *[WALEY, Arthur: — A Catalogue of Paint¬ 
ings recovered from Tan-huang by Sir Aurel 
Stein , k.cj.e, London: 1931]. See An, Bibl. 
I. A. 1931 , no. 968. 

Reviewed: T'oung Pao } vol. XXVIII, pp. 
383—413, by Paul PELLIOT : The reviewer 
offers a number of suggestions and minor 
corrections, but says, that this Catalogue 
“fera date dans l’etude de l’iconographie 
bouddhique en Extreme-Orient.” 
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ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 


Page 58, no. 43: Read Commandant, not Count; add: Price Frs. 60.—. 

Page 61, nos. 55, 56, 57: Read S. S[RIKANTA1YA], not S. S. 

Page 86, no. 205: Read S. S[rikantaiya], not S. S. 

Page 91, no. 233: Add: Price 15 sh. 

Page 96, no. 264: Must be placed after no. 266. 

Page 99, no. 285: Read S. SfRlKANTAiYA], not S.'S. 

Page in, no. 369: Read Ganguly, not Ganguli. 

Page hi, no. 370: Read Ganguly [Gangopadhyay]. 

Page 125, no. 466: Read S. S[rikantaiya], not S. S. 

Page 126, Add. 

475#. Ralasubrahmanyan, S. R.: — The identification of Sopatma. 

Q.J. Mythic S ., vol. xxi, no. 4, pp. 413—415. 

“Mr. Desikar has sought to identify Sopatma, mentioned in the Periplus of 
the Erythrean .Sea, with Eyirpattinam, which he thinks is modern Cuddalore. 
(Cf. An . BibL I. A. ipjo, no. 491). It seems to me that there are more valid 
grounds for identifying Eyirpattinam with modern Marakkanam in the South 
Arcot District. ” 

Page 152, no. 640: Add: Some of the letters, used in the Hivaoa inscriptions (vide Linton, 
B . P . Bishop Mus. Bulletin 23, 1925, and Craighill Handy, ibid, 34, 1927, 
and Proc. Pac. Sc. Congr., Tokio, 2, 1928) show a relation to Javanese script, 
not that of the Pallava period (4th century), but that of the Majapahit empire 
(14th century). The letters seem to have been used in those inscriptions not 
to form actual words, but for magic purposes. 
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